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OPEN-TOP LOCK-SEAM CANS 
; have all the solder and flux on the outside. N 
We can furnish them either plain or enam- y : 
eled inside. In the enameled can no fruit re) 
comes into contact with the metal and there is S 


NO BURNED STREAK ON THE INSIDE. 
Let us tell you why and quote you prices. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BALTIMORE CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


as Full Report Cincinnati Convention & 
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THE CANS STAND STILL 
IN THE 


STEWARD SANITARY CAN SYSTEM. 


If you have not thoroughly—definitely—investigated 
the merits of these machines, you owe it to your- 
-self to do so—now. 

Every packer who aims for wenailiion good, should 
use the best, that is ours. Our cans and machines 
are having grand success, and they have a record, 
The Cans Stand Still. 

We expect to have a factory in Western New York 
so that our friends can get cans at reasonable freight 


PATENTED. “‘Tates. 
THE CANS STAND STILL. 
For doing Irregular Work, Square Cans, Etc. 


SOME CANNERS are using several of — 
our Double-Seamers—ONE 28; 
ANOTHER 50 Machines. 
Three Concerns in Maine will have a capacity of 
nearly a million cans a day the 
coming season. 


“ENOUGH SAID.” 


PATENTED. 


THE CANS STAND STILL. 
PARTICULARS FOR THE ASKING. 


L. & J. A. STEWARD, 


ima MANUFACTURERS OF CANS AND MACHINERY, 


ee RUTLAND, VERMONT. 
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Did You See The Monitor: Corn Husker At The 
CONVENTION ? 


GREAT— was’nt it? Pretty near the acme of pertection! 
Husked clean! Took off all silk! Didn’t bruise the ears! 


Absolutely no question about it being the best husker buiit. 


MONITOR CORN HUSKER. 


We made five good machines before we offered this latest and best to the trade. 


We believe anyone of the four other machines surpassed anything on the market 


today, yet not one was good enough to enter the Monitor family. 


So we continued and today offer you the BEST in the husking line—Send for 
booklet if you didn’t see the machine working. 


Our new catalog, just off the press is waiting to be sent you—just tell us your 


name and it will immediately go forward. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE 
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4 THE TRADE. 


Holley-Matthews Mfg. G. 


MANOFACTORERS OF 


SLACK COOPERAGE STOCK, EGG CASES, 
BOX SHOOKS AND LUMBER. 


Let us Consult with you on your Canned Goods Boxes. 


MILLS AT 
SIKESTON, MO. 
AND MAIN OFFICE 
GREENVILLE, MISS. SIKESTON, MO. 


WELL THE | 
FEDERAL CAN COMPANY’S FLOATER 


‘did make good through the whole season, and did make No. 3 cans with less than 4% pounds of solder per thous- 

and for both ends, week in and week out, (not test runs) and did run 14 hours per day making 70,000 cans © 
through the rush of the season, and did run the whole season through without losing half a day except to wait 
for the machines ahead of it, and did make cans that drew great praise for their cleanliness and strength from 
packers using them. 


SO MANY WERE SKEPTICAL 


and so many false reports have got out about our floater that we feel that we must advertise how well it did, and 
then, we have just caught up so that we are open for orders. If you are thinking of buying a floater remember 
that the pre-heating style is the only style worth considering now, and while there are others of that style making 
as good small diameter cans, (none better). It is a delicate method, and when it comes to making large diameters 


WE ARE THE WHOLE SHOW 


BECAUSE our machine clamps the cans so there are no ends springing off, or what is more important, part way 
off, BECAUSE the clamps are geared and rotate the cans in the flame faster than they rotate under a chain, 
BECAUSE every movement is timed, is perfectly mechanical and the can gets more accurate heat application, 
solder application, air cooling application. All other can making machinery has been mechanical for years except 
the chain floater. Sometimes the cans turn in it, sometimes they don’t. Buy the machine that saves solder 
enough to pay for itself in 3 months, the only truly MECHANICAL FLOATER from the 


| FEDERAL CAN COMPANY, 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE TRADE. 


THE SPRAGUE UNIVERSAL LIQUID 


FILLER and SYRUPING MACHINE. 


For filling or finishing off Cans or Glass Jars of 
ANY SIZE WITH ANY LIQUID. 


Works in automatic line with our Continuous Ex- 
hauster and Capping Machines. Continuous, TRAy- 
LESS, and ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC. ‘This machine fills 
the can or jar with liquid up to any desired height. Ir 
FILLS TO A DEAD LINE wherever set. ABSOLUTELY 
NO WASTE. It is a simple, thoroughly well built, sub- 
stantial machine which does not get out of order. 


Changes in height of fill or in size of can 
are quickly made. Works equally well on 
-Studhole Cans, Open top Sanitary Style Cans, 
or Jars. 


Can be used on any liquid or semi-liquid subst- 
ance which will flow freely—such as 


BRINE, SYRUP, LIGHT SOUPS or 
SAUCE, MILK, VARNISH, ETC. 


As a finishing off machine for Fruit and Vege- 
table Packers it has no equal and promptly saves its 
cost. 


CAPACITY on Gallon Cans 20,000 10 
hours, on smaller sizes 40,000. Gives perfect 
satisfaction at any capacity up to the above. 
Apply tor further particulars, stating nature 
of work and size of can and opening most used. 


SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY CO. 


| FACTORY 
HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS. 


SALES OFFICE 
42 RIVER ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DANIEL G. TRENCH & CO., General Agents. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE TRADE. 


JEROME SEED CO. 


LARGEST GROWERS OF 


USED BY CANNERS, PACKERS and PICKLE 
MANUFACTURERS... 


We can supply for present delivery, at lowest prices, or will make growing 


contract prices for 1908 crop 


BEANS, BEETS, CUCUMBERS, ONIONS, 
PEAS, SQUASH, SWEET CORN, TOMATOES. 


Correspondence Invited. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 


OIL CO’ 


DEODORIZED GASOLINE ts usea by 95 per — of the CANN- 


ING TRADE. Why? Because it is best and cheapest, and is for 


sale everywhere by Tank Wagon, in Barrels or Iron Drums 


Address Our Nearest Tank Sta 


ion or BALTIMORE OFFICE. 


[ndustries 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1908. 
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PACKERS’ CANS 


WE MANUFACTURE ALL THE REGULAR 
AND SPECIAL SIZES REQUIRED FOR:— 


TOMATOES CORN CLAMS 
PEACHES BEANS OYSTERS 
PEARS PEAS SOUPS 
APPLES BEETS FISH 


And all other Varieties of Canned Foods 
SUBMIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


American Can Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Baltimore 


Weekly Review 


Of the Canned Goods Situation. Market Reports. 
Conditions and Changes. Outlook. 


The expected increase of interest in the canned goods 
market did not materialize during the past week, though it is 
rather early to expect this as yet, since many of the canners 
and others attending the Cincinnati Convention have not as yet 
returned to their homes and offices. -The week’s market can 
only be reported as dull; the usual small orders going out as 
frequently as has been the rule during the past two months, 
but there has been no indication of a resumption of buying on a 
large scale. : 

Inthe general business world, industrial conditions are 
spoken of as improving, and it is said the situation is gradually 
getting better. Along this line it is being pointed out that the 
past two weeks have largely increased the number of cars in 
use by the railroads, a sure sign of increasing business. A 
much better feeling is manifest in all business circles and this 
more hopeful feeling will shortly result in some tangible good. 
As we have so often pointed out, this year the canned goods 
industry cannot be affected greatly by any rumors, good or bad, 
for the coming year’s business in canned goods is practically 
assured. Business will possibly not increase in the same ratio 
of proportion as it has in the past several years, and there may 
be a curtailing of credits which will affect the small, weak 
canner, but the industry, as a whole, is in a position to laugh 
at the rest of the world and its troubles. 

There was undoubtedly keen disappointment caused to 
many connected with the business because of the Convention’s 
failure to produce a uniform contract acceptable to all; and to 
this fact will be ascribed the cause of the delay in offering fu- 
ture contracts, but we need not cry over this. On the contrary, 
if this will stand as a barrier to a headlong rush into ‘‘futures,’’ 
we will be glad it has happened and so will the canners; maybe 
not right now, but most certainly next fall. 

If the general rule in respect to futures which we have so 
often advocated were put into force in every section, there 
would be no need for this contention over the form of contract 
and all the direct results from it. We refer to a restriction in 
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every instance to a sale of ‘‘futures’’ never in excess of 50% of 
the expected pack. In other words, if every canner would 
look carefully into the possibilities of his pack before selling a 
case of ‘‘futures,’’ and having determined as near as it is pos- 
sible to do what the figure will be, would then confine his sale 
of futures to half this amount, there would be little, if any, 
question about the percentage of delivery expected and in the 
long run little or no room for not filling all such orders in full. 
If the market declined, he would feel assured at least of half 
his pack being well sold; and if it advanced, he would be able 
to profit by such an advance on half his pack. The jobber hav- 
ing an interest in one-half the output could not afford to ‘‘bear’’ 
the market on the other half, and should not be given any op- 
portunity to excuse himself for not accepting every case ordered, 
if the quality is all right. It makes a square deal to both 
parties, since the gamble is even, since the jobber will readily 
sell his half of the pack on the basis upon which he buys them, 
and so takes his chances, as to prices on the other half with the 
packer. There can ultimately be only one settlement of the 
question, and that is a strict adherence to the contract by both 
parties; but the vagaries of the seasons make it foolhardy for any 
packer to sell his contemplated pack as ‘‘futures,’’ and he must, 
therefore, ultimately fix a figure at which he must end his risk, 
and as we say, that figure should never be above the 50% 
mark. 

There is opportunity here for the broker who has the inter- 
est of both his client and his customer at heart. He should 
protect his client from such false steps as overselling himself on 
‘* futures,’’ and he should protect his customer by not allowing 
him to place his order with any canner in so precarious a 
condition. 

As we have already said, the canned goods market is very 
quiet, and the entire list shows practically no variation. In 
order to induce business, some parties are quoting No. 3 stand- 
ard tomatoes down at 8oc. this week by a party who had pre- 
viously regarded the market at 8234c., although others had 
quoted 8o0c. for some time. In view of the actual statistical 
condition of the market as given out at the Convention, this 
price is surprising, for last year at this time with the known 
holdings largely in excess of this season’s, the market was then 
goc. to 92%4c. Every indication, therefore, would seem to tend 
to higher figures and not lower, and we will not be surprised to 
see the advance set in at any moment. 

There is no use taking our readers through a rehash of 
prices on all lines absolutely the same as they have been for 
many weeks, for the prices can be found on their regular page. 

We note that pig tin, among canners’ metals, has advanced 
considerably and is now quoted at $29.75 to $30.00, an advance 
of $2.25 per 100. No other changes are to be recorded in this 
market. 


Correspondence. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 10, 1908. 

Tomatoes.—We are getting numerous inquiries for No. 3 standard 
tomatoes at 77%c. per dozen, though the amount of business being done is 
not large. There is only a packer here and there who is willing to sell 
at 774c. per dozen. A great majority of packers are holding firm at 8oc. 
per dozen, They seem to figure that the present is a poor time to force 
goods on the market and that it is a pretty safe calculation to look for a 
decided improvement in buying some time within the next few months. 
This seems like pretty good reasoning, and although there are no doubt a 
number of packers who will weaken and close out their small stocks of 
tomatoes, yet the majority will probably work along on this policy. 

There is nothing being done on future tomatoes. Some good brands 
are being quoted at 60c. and 8oc. per dozen, but there is evidently no dis- 
position either on part of buyers or sellers to get together just yet. 

Oysters.—The situation here on oysters is very much stronger. We 
have had some of the coldest weather of the winter during the past week, 
together with a good snowstorm. The result has been a complete stop of 


all oyster packing, with no prospect of opening up again for at least a 
week or ten days, under the most favorable conditions; possibly two or 
three weeks. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Stocks here have been reduced almost to the vanish- 
ing point. There are several hundred cases here at $1.20 per dozen, 
though the price may go to $1.25 per dozen at any time. We would sug- 
gest your wiring us if you want any sweet potatoes. 

Pineapple.—There are some cheap lots of pineapple lying around. We 
call you special attention to the following: 


No. 1 Extra Sliced, E. & C., at............. ‘noesucenne $0.87% per dozen. 
No. 2 Standard Grated, better quality, at......... 1.20 sia 
No. 2 Standard Sliced, E. & C., at ............ 0... 1.20 ne 
No. 2 Extra Standard Sliced, E. & C., at......... 1.40 Kid 
No. 2 Fancy Extra Bahama Grated, at............. 1.80 


Less 1% % f. o. b. Baltimore. 


Yours truly, THOMAS G. CRANWELL & CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Feb. 10, 1908. 

Dear Sirs —The closing week was dull and uninteresting, and there is 
nothing in sight to encourage the belief that there will be any more activ- 
ity during the coming week in any direction. Seldom is the month of 
February a lerge distributive month for any iine of canned goods from this 
market. Notwithstanding the dullness, very little weakness developed in 
any line of goods. 

Outside of the usual every-day demand for assorted jobbing lots, there 
was but little done during the week, and orders for straight carloads of 
any kind of vegetables were scarce, excepting for tomatoes. The stocks of 
all lines of canned goods held here are remarkably small, so that a duil 
market for a few weeks would not, in all probability, affect prices in any 
way. 

Further activity in spot tomatoes encourages the belief that the spring 
demand will be large for that article, but the realization of the hope for an 
improvement in the price of spot tomatoes is held back because of the 
eagerness of some holders to realize, and they are willing to entertain and 
have accepted offers at a little lower figure than the market price. Their 
offerings are light, however, and it looks like a good opportunity for job- 
bers to cover their wants for the spring trade. 

There was nothing doing in future tomatoes this week. The inquir- 
ies, however, indicate that the jobbers are interested and are watching the 
situation closely. We would not be at all surprised if the buying would 
become active at any time, especially if the market for spot tomatoes 
improves. 

Cove Oysters.—Milder weather following the extremely cold spell 
during the early part of the week has relieved the oyster situation. If the 
canners, who were compelled to stop packing on account of scarcity of the 
raw material will have an opportunity to secure raw oysters for canning 
purpose at reasonable prices, the market will resume its normal condition. 

Spot Tomatoes.—The nature of the buying of spot tomatoes during the 
week just ended is a strong indication how light the stocks are in the 
hands of the jobbers. The buying orders again did not come from the 
same section, but they were scattered, and the holders look upon that asa 
good sign. Our quotations are for full standard quality and are of 1907 
pack, suitable for buyers’ labels. 

Future Tomatoes.—The buying of future tomatoes still continues 
quiet, but it is anticipated that when the market for ‘‘spots’’ gathers more 
strength that it will bring about an increased demand for ‘‘futures.’’ We 
quote the best brands of such quality as suitable for buyers’ labels, at 60c. 
for No. 2 standards and 8oc. dozen for No. 3 standards, and can arrange 
the delivery to suit the buyers. Seconds tomatoes are 5c. to 7%c. per 
dozen less. Our contracts all guarantee 100% delivery and the Baltimore 
rate of freight. 

Corn.—Nothing doing this week of any consequence in corn. 

Peas.—Very little doing in them just now and no changes to note. 

Beans.—-No particular demand this week for any of these items; prices 
unchanged. 

Other Vegetables.—Note advance in sweet potatoes. No. 3 standard 
sweet potatoes, new, $1.25. 

Peaches.—Little or nothing doing in the peach market this week. 

Gallon Berries.—Gallon Blackberries, $5.50; gallon blueberries, $6.00; 
gallon strawberries, $5.25. 

Pineapples.—Prices are held firm, but business very dull in pines. 

Fruits.—Market is very dull on all small fruits, but pears and apples 
are fairly active. 


Yours truly, THOMAS J. MEEHAN & CO. 


Aberdeen (Md.) Market. 


ABERDEEN, MD., Feb. I0, 1908, 
Tomatoes.—While the closing prices for the past week were firm and 
no concessions made for standard quality from the general price of 60c, ; 
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AYARS ROTARY PEA FILLER 


Will brine accur- 
ately, with no 
waste, and only 
when cans are in 
position. All cans 
filled exactly a- 
like. 

May be used as a 
briner for beans 
or other goods. 

Capacity 2,000 to 
5,000 per hour. 


Will fill all grades 
and sizes of peas 
without mashing 
or clogging. 

Amount of peas put 
in each can may 
be varied as de- 
sired while the 
machine is in mo- 
tion. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


UNIVERSAL CONTINUOUS CAPPER 


Can Ship a 
Machine 
Immediately upon 
receipt of Order 


Salem, 


Ayars Machine Company, new 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamitton, Onr., Sole Agents for Canada. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE 
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10 THE TRADE. 


and Soc. for 2s and 3s, yet the demand was light and pointed toward a 
practically quiet week. In view of the then approaching National Can- 
ners’ Convention, this was only as expected, and while in a measure this 
held good, the inquiry for stocks suitable for buyers’ label has been by no 
means small; these inquiries coming as they have from the interior cities of 
the North and East are indicative of the fact that retailers generally are in 
need of further stocks, and also that the jobber is carrying no great 
surplus with which to meet their demands. 

We beg to advise the 75c. and 77%c. offerings, although intentionally 
packed as a standard, they do not muster quality sufficient to warrant 
being sold as such, and while the brands in some instances have also been 
used om standard grades in the early season, it isn’t the same quality as 
was shipped at that time. 

Corn.—Spot corn has rather enjoyed the prominence over the other 
staples since onr last advices, with a good demand for fancy shoepeg and 
standard Evergreen, and the apparent weakness of ten days ago has given 
place to a fairly good volume of business, which has a tendency towards a 
firming up of packers’ ideas. We are pleased to advise that we have some 
attractive offerings, especially in Southern packed Maine style, and will 


be pleased to have you let us know your needs. We are always ready to 
. 


submit samples. 
Applesand Pears.—We are still in position to offer several lots of 
apples and pears in sanitary cans at prices that are attractive. 
Yours very truly, STRASBAUGH, SILVER & CO. 


THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE TO ‘‘ THE TRADE ”’ 


CHICAGO, February 13, 1908. 

Jobbers Complain. — Conversing with representatives of the 
wholesale grocery interests just back from the Cincinnati Convention, I 
find that there is a feeling of dissatisfaction and resentment against condi- 
tions that prevailed there. A buyer who had returned said: ‘‘There was 
nothing done at the Convention that had a particle of benefit in it to the 
wholesale grocers. Many of the lightweight fellows seemed to have con- 
cluded that the wholesale grocers were the natural enemies, rather than 
the friends of packers, whose goods they buy, pay for and distribute for a 
small profit. Not alone was this the case, but they were not willing to 
discuss conditions which affect the interests of all concerned, and appeared 
to be intolerant of suggestions and of scant consideration toward wholesale 
grocers. The fact is that canned goods packers and machinery men and 
brokers make their Annual Conventions occasions during which to indulge 
in horse play, high Jinks and an election of officers. 

“T conld not for the life of me tell a single thing that was done at the 
Cincinnati Convention that would bear the analysis of an intelligent appli- 
cation to betterment of progress or utility. There was a fine display of 
manufacturing appliances and machinery and all the brokers seemed to be 
getting well acquainted with all, more or less, of the packers; the hotels 
and other hospitalities and entertainment features of Cincinnati prospered, 
but the wholesale grocer and his representatives were not wanted, unless 
they were willing to abandon all thoughts of business and join the colts in 
their horse play.’’ 

I have no doubt that this interview which I have given almost ver- 
batim is much overdrawn, but there is unquestionably a feeling of exaspe- 
ration at the lack of a more practical spirit at the Convention toward snb- 
jects deeply affecting the welfare of the industry. 

Didn’t Attend.—! did not attend the Convention and have seen 
nothing but the brief and incompetent reports of it in the daily press, and, 
therefore, am unable myself to give an opinion of the Convention and 
must not be held accountable for these expressions. Neither is it my 
intention to state who the parties interviewed were. Their personality is 
of no moment; their views are the thing. Another Chicago buyer said: 
““ Wholesale grocers might as well keep away from these Canners’ Con- 
ventions, as they are not wanted, The most numerous class of canned 
goods packers (the small fellows) look upon a wholesale grocer as a fellow 
who will get them down to the last cent on purchases, tie them up with 
one-sided contracts and require a delivery of the last case that is due when 
the market has advanced and exact a higher quality than was intended in 
the contract if the market should decline. I propose to make my own con- 
tracts without any suggestions or assistance, and I know now, who tomake 
them with better than before, I attended the Cincinnati convention, I got 
that much out of it anyhow.’’ 

An Unwise Custom.—™ost jobbers I have talked to look the cus- 
tom of compiling and publishing the statistics of the pack of canned goods, 
as a breach of confidence on the part of packers, and a giving away of in- 
formation of a strictly confidential character. They hold that the infor- 
mation should be collected by the Associations for the private eniighten- 
ment of the packers and of wholesale dealers, but they claim that the pub- 
lication of the information in trade papers or in any other public manner is 
demoralizing and unfair to all parties concerned. 

They claim that the packers should refuse to give information as to 


retary of their Association holding that a heavy pack if published demoral- 
izes the market for buyers and holders and a light pack when published 
leads to swell speculation and extravagant advances. What does the Editor 
of THE TRADE think upon this subject? Many would like to know. 

Tne Baltimore Contract Suits.—The one hundred per cent. 
flat contract is the thing, and Baltimore and other eastern packers are 
likely to profit by the agitation. The jobber wants something he can sell 
against and’ when he has made a contract, wants to know that he has 
bought something and is going to get it. 

The pro-rata contract permits packers to deliver practically what they 
please on contracts and the privilege has unquestionably been greatly 
abused. Packers of Maine, New York, California and other localities which 
use a pro-rata contract have made some ridiculous deliveries in the past 
three years and jobbers are sadly tired of the game played that way, and 
they are going to retire from it with cold feet; so many of them say. 

Trade Conditions,—The canned goods market is seady and firm. 
There is no perceptible weakening in any line except in Western corn. 
Maine corn is very scarce, especially for the advertised brands and cannot 
be bought except at a price heavily advanced over original cost. I note a 
a few transactions to show the market, viz: 


1000 cs. Choice Ohio Corn, No. 2... ....... ER $ 65 
250 cs. Choice Burnham & Morrells Paris Brand Corn, No. 2........ 115 
800 cs. Choice Red Alaska Salmon, Tall No. 1.................ececeeeees I 30 
250 cs. Choice Red Alaska Salmon, Tall No. 1.................cceeeeeees I 32% 
200 ‘cs; Fancy No; 295 
400 cs. Michigan Apples Choice No. 10..............c.ccsecseceseeseeeseeees 275 
600 cs. Whole, Cored, Hand-Packed Tomatoes No. 3...............005 1 15 

1000 cs. Indiana Standard Tomatoes, Lacquered Cans No. 3.......... $5 
500 cs. Maryland Full Standard No. 3 Tomatoes........................ go 
500 cs. Choice Maryland Tomatoes No, 10.............scsccsesesseseseeees 2.90 
500 cs. Choice Delaware Tomatoes No. 10................scceeeeeeseeeseees 3 10 

1000 cs. Fancy New Jersey Tomatoes No. [0...............0scseseeeceseeeees 3 35 


A Whale From the Pacific.—The millionaire capitalist and 
canned goods packer from Seattle, Chas. Bussel, visited Chicago this 
week and called upon some of the wholesale grocers in company with Mr, 
Paul Paver, of The J. M. Paver Co., who represent him in this market. 
He is an extensive fruit grocer, real estate owner and a man of widely 
extended business interests on the Pacific Coast and lives in Seattle. He 
is the controlling owner of the Weber-Bussel Company, of Puyallup, 
Washington and Yakima, Wash., extensive packers of fruits. The com- 
pany is now building’ several new canneries to be located in Washington 
and Oregon which will be completed in time for this fall’s packing. 
This company packed 160,000 cases of fruits in 1907 and expects to pack 
double that quantity in 1g08 and at least 500,000 cases in 1909, when many 
of their new orchards and berry fields will have come into bearing. 

Mr. Busse] (name accented on the last syllable) is one of the most en- 
terprising and useful men of the great Northwest. He is only 44 years of 
age, but has a grown son, and looks ruddy and wholesome and not over 
35, until he takes his hat off, when he looks smoother on top and more 
venerable. Washington growsand packs magnificent berries, pears, plums 
and cherries, and the climate in the valleys being mild, is well adapted for 
peaches and apricots, which are rapidly coming into bearing. The Elberta 
(or Alberta) yellow free peach is the best known variety at present, but 
cling peaches are rapidly coming into bearing. Some samples of the 
pack of the Weber-Bussel Company were previously referred to by THE 
TRADE as being of superb quality. ‘“WRANGLER.”’ 


CANNING ITEMS. 


Yalley Head, Ala.—Col. M. W. Howard, of Fort Payne, is having a 
cannery with a capacity of a thousand cans daily installed at his farm. He 
will can all kinds of vegetables. He will have eight acres in tomatoes and 
in addition will buy from his neighbors. 


Van Buren, Ark.—The Nelson Canning Company has purchased a site 
in Van Buren on which to establish a large factory for the canning of 


-fruits and vegetables. Two large buildings will be erected on the site and 


it is expected the plant wij] be in operation at the beginuing of the straw- 
berry season, 


New Orleans, la.—Frank B, Dunbar, of G. W. Dunbar’s Sons, died 
suddenly from an attack of heart failure at his home in this city. 


Little Rock, Ark.—The Ladoga Canning Company, incorporated 
under the laws of Indiana, recently filed a copy of its charter with the 
Secretary of State. The company, which engages in a canning business, 
will operate in Little Rock. It names as its agent here Lee Miles. The 
compatty sets forth its assets as $30,168.08 and it Liabilities as $12,243.84. 
It will expend $1.000 iu Little Rock. 


— their pack of canned goods to publications or to anyone except to the sec- | 
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Packers CANS for 1908. 


When considering the source of your supply you will 
commit no error of judgment by securing our proposi- 
tion. Rail and Water Facilities for shipping and in- 
creased Storage enable us to easily and satisfactorily 


execute the largest contracts. 


SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE. 


rc OF COURSE YOU USE 


ANCHOR BRAND SOLDERING 


BECAUSE IT IS THE BEST. 
NON-ACID NON-ACID 


No Muriatic (Hydrochloric) Acid used in making Anchor Flux. 


WONDERFULLY EFFECTIVE IN PREVENTING LEAKS. 


No Cans or Contents Discolored. 


Many strong testimonials from the Largest Canners who have used it. 
Order your supply now that you may have it when needed. 


Sold in Barrels, Half Barrels, or in Kegs of 1o and 20 Gallons. 


TESTIMONIALS FROM MANY OF MANUFACTURED AND SOLD ONLY BY 
THE LARGEST AND MOST GARDEN CITY LABORATORY, INC. 
SUCCESSFUL CANNERS Main Office, 4134 S. Halsted Street, 
IN THE STATES. CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


WRI'IE FOR PRICES AND INFORMATION. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS. KINDL¥ MENTICN THE TRADE. 
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jobbers’ Views 
Conditions as Observed by Leading Grocer Journals of 
Various Sections and Their Comments. 


Philadelphia. 

Tomatoes are not active. There are some selling at 8oc. delivered and 
Soc. f. o. b., but the demand is not abundant. Future tomatoes are selling 
in avery small way only. Spot corn is extremely dull, at nominally 
unchanged prices. The market is not especially strong, and active buying 
would probably get concessions, Some packers have named prices on 
future shoepeg corn of 65c. for standard and 7oc. for fancy, which is 2¥%c. 
above last year. Other packers are asking as much or Soc. for fancy. No 
future prices have yet been named on Maine corn, for which there would 
be a demand. It is expected that prices will open around 85c., which was 
last year’s price. Peas are unchanged on spot and quiet. Futures are | 
still selling. Peaches are dull and unchanged. Apples show no change 
from previous reports, and are only wanted in a small way. California 
canned goods are unchanged in price and very dull in first hands. The 
small Baltimore line is dull and unchanged.—Gvocery World. 

Chicago. 

Retailers are buying somewhat more freely than at any time since the 
first of the year. Demand from the grocery trade is noticeably improved. 
Tomatoes are steady, with sales increased. Canned corn is unchanged. 
Prices are holding steady and the goods moving out more freely now. 
Peas are very firm for all grades. Peas at a reasonably low price are in 
good request, but they are scarce, and will soon be much more so. String 
and lima beans remain very firm. Pumpkin is steady, Canned fruits are 
firm for all varieties. Peaches and pears arein very good demand from 
retailers. The salmon market is firmer, as packers are sold out of all 
varieties of salmon except red Alaska, which is in much smaller stock than 
ordinarily at thisdate. Prices are likely to firm up during the next-several 
weeks. Sardines hold very firm, on account of the scarcity, which is 
causing predictions of advances to come. Cove oysters are in better 
request from the retailers. Prices are steady.—Grocers’ Criterion. 


St. Louis. 


Tomatoes are somewhat easier than they were a week ago. The quota- 
tion of a dollar for standard goods of the No. 3 size has been shaded lately 
and some shipments are going out as charged at 97%c. There is still no 
market for future orders in this section, the inquiries being few and far 
between and not resulting in any amount of business worth considering. 
Corn continues to hold its place as a good seller at prices firm on last 
week’s quotations. It is hard to get any good packs at less than 85c. for 
standard brands and a nickle more for private labels. Indications are 
tat the present su; ply will find a ready market for all surplus stock be- 
fore 1908 goods are ready to ship. Peas are moving rather wel), with 
prices unchanged at $1.10 for early Junes and other varieties unchanged in 
proportion.— /nterstate Grocer. 

Montreal, Can. 

As expected, the Canadian canners advanced their prices on the first 
day of the month. The advance amounts to 2%c., and is practically all 
along the line in fruits and vegetables. Jobbers in Montreal regard the 
advance variously. Some are pleased with it and others are not. Demand 
for various lines is fairly good. 


Toronto, Can. 

Very satisfactory business is passing this week. Some of this may be 
the result of the advance made by the Canadian canners which seems to 
have been made for the advantage of the wholesalers, as the canners them- 
selves claim to have very little stock on hand. The circular containing 
the new prices has not as yet been issued, so that it is impossible as yet to 
give a detailed list of the new quotations, but it is freely stated that the 
advance is 244c. on practically all lines of fruits and vegetables.—Canadian 
Grocer. 

London, England. 

Salmon.—Alaska is very firm on the spot, whilst business has been 
done for forward delivery at higher rates. Stocks are small, and there are 
not many sellers. British Columbia 4-lb. flats are dearer and 1-Ib. flats 
keep very firm, although there is not much doing in the last named. The 
Titan has arrived at Liverpool with 74,142 cases. Lobsters are without 
alteration. The Halifax City has brought 310 cases to Liverpool. Sar- 
dines are a quiet market, but prices remain very firm, and with no better 
reports to hand of the fishing, the likelihood is that prices will be higher, 
as stocks are yery small. Recent arrivals include the Herrera with 1,942 
cases, the Clyde toa Southampton with 874 cases and the Orissa to Liver- 
pool with 735 cases. Fruits are going well into consumption, and the 
market is strong. Pineapples continued to move off steadily at firm rates. 
The Hitadu Maru has brought 4,784 cases and the Syria 555 cases pine- 
apples. 


Liverpool, England. 

Salmon.—The good trade reported during the last two or three weeks 
continues, and there is a large influx of orders from the country. In half- 
pound salmon a large trade has been done, and limits are quite 2s. 3s. per 
case above those of a fortnight ago. Alaska has advanced during the 
week 6d. per case. Sardines.—These continue firm at late rates, with very 
few parcels offering. Fruits.—In good demand, particularly pears. Pine- 
apples.—There has been a decided improvement for both spot and forward 
deliveries from the country, and prices, if the demand continues, are 
likely to rule higher. At present prices are low and in. buyers’ favor. 
The Titan has arrived with 7,700 cases.—Gvocers’ Gazette. 


Label Trade-Marks Registered. 


The following trade-marks have been favorably passed 
upon by the United States Patent Office. Inquiries regarding 
these should be addressed to Joseph M. Bowyer, Patent Lawyer, 
1110 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

SERIAL No. 

27,161 The words, Eagle Brand; design, an eagle holding a rib- 
bon in its mouth. Owned by A. & R. Loggie, Loggie- 
ville, New Brunswick, Can. Used on canned fruits and 
vegetables. 

The words, Stag Brand Flaccus; design, the head of a 
stag. Owned by Edward C. Flaccus, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Used on catsup, chili sauce, salad dressing, prepared mus- 
tard, fruit preserves and jellies, sweet and sour pickles, 
olives, table sauces, vinegar, mincemeat, dried and evapo- 
rated fruits, canned fruits and vegetables, mushrooms, 
soups, beans, with tomato sauce, stnffed mellon, pepper 
mangoes, horseradish and chutney relish. 

The words, Sea Gull, design, two sea gulls swimming. 


Owned by A. & R. Loggie, Loggieville, New Brunswick, 
Can. Used on canned clams. 


The words, Red Cord; design, some red cord. Owned by 
The J. K. Armsby Co., Chicago, Ill., and San Francisco, Cal. 
Used on dried fruits. 

The words, Purple Cord; design, some purple cord. 
Owner and use same as No. 30,206. 

The word, Champion; design, a mounted knight dashing 
through a circus hoop. Owned by H. J. McGrath Co., Bal- 
timore, Md. Used on canned fruits and vegetables and 
canned oysters. 


26,864 


28,745 


30,206 


30,207 


30,668 


London, Ont., Can. 


The London Canning and Evaporating Company contemplate making 
extensive additions to their building and plant the coming season, and at 
the annual meeting this week, it is expected, final arrangements for the 
work will be made. Manager Thomas Bates says the company have found 
the demand on their premises too great for their facilities, and the coming 
summer will likely see them in much better shape to handle the large 
amount of business offering. Fortunately, they have plenty of land for 
any extensions. 


Last Year’s Salmon Pack Below 1906. 


The pack of canned salmon during 1907 for the whole coast was 
4,015,169 cases, as compared with 3,817,316 cases for 1906. There was a 
decrease of 161,873 cases of red Alaska, as compared with 1906, also of 
132,427 cases in sockeyes. The pack of pinks and chums Alaska was 
457,450 cases larger than last year and exceeded that of any previous year. 
The pack in Alaska has been exceeded in only one other year, that of 1902, 
when the big Pacific Packing and Navigation Company was in its palmy 
days, the output that season being some 260,000 cases higher. 


Advance in Canned Goods. 


The advance in canned goods by the Canadian canners, which had 
been spoken of for a couple of weeks, materialized on Saturday, the first 
day of February. While complete details of the advance have not up to 
the time of writing been made public, it is freely stated that the new prices 
will be two and a half cents above the basis formerly quoted, and that this 
applies to practically all lines of fruits and vegetables. 

The reason for the advance is not very apparent at this time of the 
year. The canners state that they have not any great amount of stock on 
hand, and the stocks of last summer’s pack yet would seem to be in the 
hands of the wholesalers, The advance seems to be an indirect attempt to 
provide for an early moving out of these goods. 
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A NEW 
BUSINESS GETTER 


@ Several manufacturers are now advertising 
their containers. 


'@~= The idea is new to the public and has forcibly 
attracted attention to the goods of manufacturers 
using this form of advertising. 


@ If you use POPE “CLEAN-&-BRIGHT” 
Tin Plate in making your cans you will be in 
position to say anythiny you wish regarding the 
cleanliness, safety and advantages of your can. 


Pope Tin Plate Co. 
PITTSBURG. PA. 


Largest independent manufacturers af Tin Plate in the world— 
making only canning Tin Plate and Black Plates. 


The Harris Patent Power 
Hoisting and Carrying. Machine 


7 z = ) == 
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Sole Owners and 
Manufacturers 


C. S. HARRIS COMPANY, - ROME, N.Y. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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ONVENTION 


FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


NATIONAL CANNERS' ASSOCIATION, 
Held at Cincinnati, O., Feby., 3rd to 8th, 1908. 


Large Attendance; Hearty Welcome by the Mayor; Good, Sound Advice in the Presidents 


Addresses; Some Epoch-making Speeches; 


Uniform Contract Debate; Manufacturer's 


Cost and Tariff Questions Considered; Valuable Work Done. 


ENJOYABLE ENTERTAINMENTS, EVERYBODY PLEASED; MACHINERY EXHIBIT. 


The great Cincinnati Convention, the first meeting of the 
canned goods packers under the auspices of the National Can- 
ners’ Association has come and is gone, but a’ great meeting was 
the result. In numbers of attendants, it was not as great as 
ou some other occasions, the exceptions being the Washington 
Convention and the Buffalo Convention last year; but each of 
these two meetings had some distinct drawing attraction—distinct 
in its importance to the industry, or in its appeal to the pleasure 
seekers of the industry, those who take their vacation at this 
time. With Washington it was an appeal to this latter class, 
who desired to see the Capitol of the Nation, and in this respect 
the greatest City of the world, and the crowd was swelled by the 
families and friends of the canners in attendance. At Buffalo, 
the discussions and effects of the newly enacted Pure Food Law 
proved a load stone to the industry that few did or could resist, 
and as a consequence the attendance was large there, and more- 
over the position of some of the staple articles of packing were 
such that some action on them was expected and this added in- 
interest and numbers to the crowd. 

Cincinnati had none of these important drawing attractions, 
aud for this reason the host attending the meeting may be taken 
as the normal average of the Convention each year, for the time 
we live in. Its immense size, in this light, will surprise many, 
for memory does not have to run back far to recall the meeting 
of a few hundred canners on this event; and to now realize that 
1500 is a normal attendance at the annual Convention but shows 
the rapid awakening of the entire industry. _So if nothing else 
could be said of the Cincinnati Convention, it would at least be 
entitled to the claim of setting the figure which all subsequent 
meetings must equal or surpass, and the figure is not one to be 
ashamed of. 

But there is much more than this to be credited to Cincin- 
nati and the meeting just closed. It was brim-full of action, and 
showed a determination ‘‘to do something,’’ and actually did 
much that will cause the meeting to be long remembered and 
spoken of. The officers of the National Canners’ Association 
promised the canners and others who attended, debates and final 


action on matters of importance, and how they fulfilled their 
promises will be seen in the following report, which is a com- 
plete record of all that transpired during the week, under the 
direction of the National Association. Every address, and every 
word of the debates following are faithfully recorded here, so 
that you can read and digest them thoroughly at your leasure 
—and we hope profit by them by carrying out, individually the 
injunctions laid down. 

As we have said this is a complete record of the proceedings 
of the National Association, given to you while the news and the 
interest are both yet warm. As to the meetings of the separate 
Associations, viz: The Western Packers’ Canned goods; the Can- 
ned Goods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ and the Canners’ Machinery 
‘and Supplies Associations, together with the amusement features 
of the week, and the Machinery Exhibit at Music Hall, we have 
purposely withheld them this week and will report them in full 
next week. We do this in order that attention be not slighted 
in any instance, for if we published the entire mass of matter in 
this one issue, some part or parts of it would most certainly be 
slighted. So next week we will give the verbatim reports of 
the meetings held by the Western Packers Canned Goods Asso- 
ciation; the full reports of the Brokers Association meetings; 
and the same of the Machinery and Supplies Association meet- 
ing, its change of form and new officers; and we will likewise 
give a full account of the many splendid amusement features of 
the week, and of the attractive machinery exhibit, showing new 
and old machines. 

But before plunging into the business of the meeting, we 
must take this opportunity to congratulate Cincinnati, through 
its venerable Mayor, the Cincinnati League, through its active 
and energetic head Mr. Wm. B. Melish who was voted by all a 
royal good fellow and the prince of entertainers, the Chisholm- 
Scott Company on behalf of the ladies, and all who contributed 
in any way for the really magnificent way the entire meeting was 
handled. There was never an expression of reproach herd any- 
wheres, and in the name of the entire industry, gentlemen, we 
thank you. 
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STICKNEY 
SYRUPING MACHINE 
$125.00 


Will handle one, two or three pound 


cans, and do perfect work. . . . 


CONDENSED MILK 
FILLER 


Standard machine of its class, in use 
by all the largest concerns. . . . . 


SPECIAL FILLING MACHINES for 
any purpose or capacity. EVAPOR- 
ATED CREAM, BAKED BEANS, 
FATS, OILS, MUSTARDS, etc., in 


round or square cans or glass jars. 


HENRY R. STICKNEY 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. 


SPECIAL AGENT 
SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY, 
FOR 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Instantly adjustable while running. | 


If you are looking for Bargains 


in Canning Machinery, I have them, 
such as: 


CAPPING MACHINES—AII makes. 
CORN COOKERS. 

CORN SILKERS. 

TOMATO FILLERS. 

TOMATO SCALDERS. 

KETTLES. 

CRATES. 

ENGINES. 

KROUT CUTTERS. 

PINEAPPLE MACHINERY, Etc. 


For all practical purposes, as good as new. 


H. COTTINGHAM, 
Baltimore, Md. 


New Seam 
SANITARY CAN. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


WESTERN TERRITORY 
Manufacture these cans for sale under our patents. 


FEDERAL CAN CO., 
19th & HARRISON STS. 


EASTERN TERRITORY 
SANITARY CAN CO., 
105 HUDSON STREET, 
New York City. 


NO HOLES NO CAPS 
The Entire Top Open. 
SEALED WITHOUT 


HEAT, SOLDER, 


or objectionable 


FLUXES, 
PREVENTING SCORCHING AND 
BLACK SPOTS. 


Impossible in packing to lacerate delicate food products. Will 
stand both retort and bath processing. A perfect sanitary 
can is obtained, eliminating all the faults of the old unsani- 
tary type, making an ideal package, as cheap, more attrac- 
tive, wholesome and better than anything yet devised. 

A descriptive illustrated catalogue and sample will be sent upon 
request. 


We furnish complete outfits for 
making these Cans. 
Round, Square or Irregular Shapes. 


All Packers, Brokers, Jobbers and Retailers 
should recommend goods packed 
only in this package. 


MAX AMS MACHINE 


MT. VERNON, NEW YORK CITY. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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JOINT MEETINGS 


Tuesday, February 4th, 10.30 A. M. 


Joint Meeting of all Associations, Convention Hall, Hotel 
Sinton, Wm. B. Mellish Chairman of 
Local Committee Presiding. 


MAYOR MARKBREIT’S WELCOME ADDRESS AND REPLIES. 


OPENING OF THE MEETING. 


IIon. W. B. Mellish—Ladies and Gentlemen: It gives me 
great pleasure to exercise the duty, privilege and honor of calling 
this Convention to order. Next to having good people in a good 
city the great pleasure of Cincinnati is to have good officials, and 
1 have the pleasure to introduce to you that gallant soldier of the 
Civil War, a man crippled by reason of his exposure in the saving 
of his country and in Libby Prison; a diplomat, a statesman and a 
royal good fellow. The Hon. Leopold Markbreit, the Mayor of 
Cincinnati, who will welcome you. " 


THE MAYOR’S ADDRESS. 


Mayor Markbreit—Ladies and Gentlemen: This is my first ex- 
perience as Mayor of the city in welcoming visiting delegates to 
this great old town; I consider it a very good omen that I begin 
with such a splendid lot of inen and women, and such intelligeni 
faces as I see before me. You will find this a good old town; 
you will find here good hotels, splendid restaurants, excellent board- 
ing houses, with a lot of good things to eat; the beer is almost as 
good as that of Munich; the old Bourbon from our neighbors on 
the other side of the river is unexcelled, and what is perhaps to 
some of you better than either, we have the finest drinking water, 
clear as crystal, and absolutely pure. Our town is surrounded 
by beautiful hills on the north, east and west, containing suburban 
homes which are beautiful; we have a grand Art Museum, and 
we have the magnificent Cincinnati University; we have fine orphan 
asylums, Old Men and Old Ladies’ Homes, and other charitable in- 
stitutions and educational institutions, mechanical schools, and a col- 
lege of music. Across to the south we have the beautiful Ohio 
River; a little down the river is the famous Latonia race course, 
where the Kentucky horses are exercised; to the north of that 
Fort Thomas, with the stars and stripes floating in the breeze, oc- 


cupied by the boys in blue ready to protect us from insult or injury . 


from foreign foe. I am proud to welcome you here and hope you 
will have a good time and enjoy it all, and that you will go away 
from here with a little bit of regret, resolving in your hearts to 
come back again soon. I assure you of your welcome, and I thank 
you for your attention. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mellish—Ladies and Gentlemen: I have the pleasure of 
introducing to you for the response to the Mayor’s welcome, the 
President of the Ohio Canners’ Association, Mr. J. C. Warvel. 


: MR. WARVEL’S REPLY. 


Mr. J. C. Warvel—Ladies and Gentlemen: When it was first 
stated to me that Cincinnati had been selected for our Convention 
of 1908, it was said that the water is bad, but that did not prove 
amything, as you do not have to drink it; but I am glad to state to 
you that 1 have in my possession a guarantee properly signed by 
the city officials that the water is pure and free from artificial color- 
ing or anything else; I rejoice to know that such is the fact, for 
pure, wholesome water is absolutely essential to the growth of 
this society. 

Why I was selected for this most important duty is more than 
1 can comprehend, unless that President Bailey, in making up the 
program, desired to recognize and honor the young, handsome and 
vigorous element of the National Canners’ Association by selecting 
one of its members for this task. 

For it is an honor to be called upon to respond to the most 
eloquent address delivered to you this morning by His Honor, 
Mayor of Cincinnati. 

First of all, I desire to thank the ladies for their presence. We 
ieel highly honored to have you with us this morning. I don’t in- 
tend to allow His Honor to carry off all the glory of welcoming 
you, for on behalf of the Ohio Canners’ Association, of which I 
have the honor to be its president, I desire to extend to you one 
and all a most hearty welcome to Ohio; and we as an association 
join with the good citizens of our finest convention city in the 
State, in extending to you greetings and hope your stay with us 
will be a pleasant as well as a profitable one. 

I regret exceedingly my inability to properly respond on_ be- 
half of the National Canners’ Association to the many good wishes 
and kindness already shown us by the citizens of the Queen City, 
and the cordial greeting extended through their ‘most honored 
citizen. 

_ In fact, no one speaker, be he ever so eloquent, could do 
justice to the many expressions of good feeling, the cordiality and 
hospitality that has been showered upon the members of our as- 
sociation ever since this city has been contemplated as our Conven- 
tion City for 1908. 

_ Many cities presented most cordial invitations to this associa- 
tion to be their guests in 1908 and the committee in charge had 
no small task to perform in making a selection, but we are glad 
to know that the decision of ihe committee in favor of Cincinnati 
met with general approval and I have not heard one word of 
discontentment since arriving here. 

_ My first visit to this city made a lasting impression upon my 
mind, and its memory I have retained in full vigor. A few years 


back, when I was an apprentice, and employed by a packer of a 
small inland city, we received rotice that we would be given a few 
days’ vacation, and my shopmate said to me let us spend a part 
of our time in Cincinnati, and never having been in such a large 
city, I consented; one of the inducements held out to me was the 
story of a person who said it was the grandest city in the United 
States; he had told this young man he would never know what it 
was to have a good time until he had been to Cincinnati; that 
twenty-five cents would go farther and produce more fun than 
twenty-five dollars in any othe rplace, and that was the inducement. 
and we came to Cincinnati and had a good time. When we arrived 
here we visited the Ohio River, whose floating palaces were un- 
known to us, never having seen a steamboat before; in the after- 
noon we visited Kentucky and enjoyed ourselves, in the evening 
we started out to see Cincinnati, and we went to some place on 
the Rhine or “over the Rhine” (laughter), with its places of amuse- 
ment, and we took them all in. When it got late we started to 
return; it was a long way back and my friend got tired and we 
sat down on a bench in the park. Hardly had we sat down, when 
a fine looking gentleman, dressed in blue broadcloth, with large 
brass buttons, stepped up to us and said: “Boys, are you tired?” 
We told him we were very much fatigued; he asked us where we 
lived, and we told him; he asked us where we were stopping, and 
we told him. “Well,” he says, “boys, if you are too tired to walk 
to the hotel we will send the city carriage for you and take you 
to the city hotel.” Well, such kindness was too much for us, and 
while we declined, we also asked how much it would cost to stay 
over night at the City Hotel. He replied, “The manager never 
makes a price in advance, but tomorrow morning he may tax you 
five or ten dollars. or he may take such a liking to you as to keep 
you thirty or sixty days, and T can assure you that he will make 
you safe from intrusion with iron doors and bars at the windows.” 
I immediately got over being tired, and thanked him, and feeling 
able to walk to the hotel, we started, but that very kind gentleman 
insisted on accompanying us, in seeing us safely in bed at that 
famous old hotel, the Walnut Street House. That feeling for 
strangers still exists today; the only change is they now send for 
you with an automobile. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mayor, on behalf of every member of our association present 
here this morning, I desire to extend through you to the good peo- 
ple of Cincinnati our thanks and appreciation of their kindness, also 
to the Cincinnati League and to the local committee who have 
worked so faithfully for the success of this Convention. And last, 
but not least, to the press for the many nice things they have said 
about us. 

It would be useless for me to attempt to eulogize Cincinnati 
as a convention city, for her reputation is too well known. They 
have entertained some of the greatest political and society conven- 
tions of the day, and have done it well. It has always seemed to me 
that the people of Cincinnati know the requirements of a conven- 
tion visitor and is ever ready to fulfill their wants. My first 
visit to this city made a lasting impression upon me and I have 
always cherished a warm spot in my heart for Cincinnati. 

One year ago at Buffalo there was a demand for a National 
Organization of Canners. After several days of hard work by a 
most efficient committee the National Canners’- Association was 
lodged and a corps of hard-working officers was placed in charge 
who have been ever watchful of its affairs, and the best evidence 
of its faithfulness by which they have performed their duties, is 
shown in the fact that we have in the convention of today one of 
the largest gatherings, if not the largest, in the history of Canners’ 
Conventions. 

There is much good to be derived from these conventions. We 
become personally acquainted. We interchange ideas that will mark 
the step toward better feeling. We get more thorough knowledge 
of conditions existing pertaining to our business in all parts of the 
country, that will have a tendency to lessen the shock of competition 
and will pave the way for a community of interests that will some 
day prevail. 

It is the duty of every member of this Association to take 
such an active part in its deliberations that he will see that there 
is no rule made or recommendation passed that he cannot honestly 
carry on. I want you to go home from this convention feeling that 
you have done something, or at least helped to do something that 
will be of benefit to the canning industry at large. I want you 
to open this convention with a prayer. I want you to appeal to 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe and ask Him to shower divine 
blessings upon the deliberations of this convention and ask Him 
to help us to work together in the spirit of brotherly love for the 
good of every interest represented here today. Gentlemen, I thank 
you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Mellish—Before turning this convention over to the proper 
officers, I would like to make a few remarks on behalf of the local 
committee of entertainment. I am much pleased to have so high 
a recommendation from the President of the Ohio Canners’ As- 
sociation, for the last ten years the most of my time has been em- 
ployed, with that of the Honorable Mayor, in expending ten mil- 
lions of money to obtain water of the best quality for Cincinnati; 
and I believe that the Canners appreciate good, clear water, such 
as we now have. 

I want to call your attention to the small program issued by 
che local committee, especially to that portion which will be found 
on the first page: “Members of the Convention and their ladies 
will be guests of the Cincinnati Committee of Arrangements in the 
parlors of the Hotel Sinton at all hours. Members of the Associa- 
tion showing their badges to telephone operators in the lobby of 
the hotel will be allowed the free use of local lines at all hours; 
after six P. M. and before nine A. M. the use of the long distance 
Imes will be given free. The ladies attending the Convention will 
be the guests of the ladies of the local committee, and will visit 
the Art Museum and Rockwood Pottery on Wednesday afternoon 
by trolley car. In the evening a buffet lunch will be given, music 
and informal meeting of friends from 8.30 to 10 P. M., and all are 
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cordially invited to participate in these functions.” 

We want you to feel perfectly at home, and to have a good 
iime and to go away from here well pleased, feeling that we have 
done everything we can to make our guests enjoy themselves. 

now have the pleasure of turning over this Convention to 
the proper officers, feeling that if there is anything you want 
it is at the disposal of every lady and gentleman of this Convention. 
I thank you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bailey—I am sure we all heartily + go the generous 
welcome extended us by the Mayor and others, and we will now 
proceed to the business of the Convention. The first matter is the 
President’s Annual Address. 


PRESIDENT BAILEY’S ADDRESS. 


The felicities of the preceding speakers have, indeed, been most 
delightful and were it possible for us to continue indefinitely in 
words of commendation, praise and congratulation, how agreeably 
would our time be spent, but upon the present speaker devolves the 
duty of bringing before you the more practical subjects which must 
claim your deliberations during the coming days of this meeting. 
As doubtless most of you «re aware, the National Canners’ As- 
sociation was organized at Buffalo one year ago, a constitution 
adopted and officers elected. Later in the season the executive com- 
mittee organized, adopted by-laws, and auspiciously launched the 
National Canners’ Association of the United, States. The responsi- 


bility of evolving satisfactory results during the first year has not* 


rested lightly upon your president. While not as many or as great 
things have been accomplished as could have been wished, still 
he is not here to offer apologies, but, on the contrary, to assure 
you of his fealty and that all has been done that, in his best judg- 
ment, could be done, all circumstances and conditions being con- 
sidered, for the advancement of the association and for the benefit 
of its members. Under the by-laws of this association, one of the 
duties of the president is to present, at the annual meeting, a re- 
capiltulation of the work attempted and performed. To these sub- 
jects, with your permission, we will briefly call your attention. 
The first official act of the National Canners’ Association was 
the promulgation of a form of guaranty under the Federal Pure 
Food Act as to the purity of products sold. This form having been 
pronounced satisfactory by both the canners assembled in con- 
vention at Buffalo and by a committee from the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, who met at Buffalo during convention 
week for consideration of the same subject. In so far as the writer 
has knowledge, this guaranty has proven satisfactory to both buyer 
and seller of canned products throughout the United States since 
its adoption. Under the constitution of the association, all mem- 
bers of state or local organizstions throughout the United States 


GEO. G. BAILEY. 

recognized by the executive committee of this association, by virtue 
of their membership in such organizations became members of the 
National Association. With a view of ascertaining our member- 
ship, our secretary started immediate correspondence with the sec- 
retaries of the different canners’ organizations throughout the coun- 
try, requesting them to send a copy of their list of membership. 
A large majority have sent in a list of members and all that have 
been received were enrolled on the membership of the National 
Canners’ Association. If any «ne here who is a member of a state 
or local organization did not find his name on the said list it is 
because the local organization has failed to comply with the re- 
quest of our secretary. Others, not members of any local organi- 
zation, have been accepted and have been placed on our roll. 

By a resolution at the last meeting of the National Association, 
the officers of the past year were charged with the duty of opening 
correspondence with proper officials looking to the placing of canned 
goods on all treaties of reciprocity which may hereafter be adopted 
between the United States and foreign countries. The correspond- 
ence with the State Department resulted in the following from 
Secretary of State Root: 

“In reply to your letter of the 18th inst., and referring . to 
previous correspondence, you are informed that the important 


branch of export interest represented by the National Canners’ 
Association will receive the most careful attention of this depart- 
ment in all negotiations with foreign countries looking to the im- 
provement of tariff conditions affecting the admission into such 
countries of American canned goods. An effort will be made to 
comply as nearly as practicable with the wishes of your Associa- 
tion as expressed in the resolution adopted by the National Can- 
ners’ Association in Buffalo last February. I should, however, call 
your attention to the fact that to secure tariff concessions from 
other countries it is necessary that the State Department should 
be empowered to give something in return, and, under existing laws, 
we have practically no power whatever to give any assurance of 
reciprocal benefit to other countries except those which may be 
affected by the very meagre and narrow benefits possible under 
Section 3 of the Tariff Act of 1897 relating to wines and spirits 
and their by-products. 
“Yours very truly, 


“ELIHU ROOT.” 


Several mectings of the executive committee of your associa- 
tion have been held at which much business has been transacted. 
The advisability of promoting an exhibition and demonstration of 
the practical uses of fruits and vegetables in tins to be made at the 
same time and in connection with the next annual meeting of the 
association, was considered in March last. After various proposi- 
tions had been considered it was finally concluded to leave the 
matter of location of the meeting of the association of 1908 to 
a committee consisting of the president of this association and the 
presidents of the two allied associations, and that they should also 
determine whether or not it would be practicable to give a demon- 
stration and exposition as mentioned. After due deliberation, and 


_later in the year, it was determined that it would be impracticable 


to attempt such an exposition this year, but it was suggested that 
if possible an arrangement for such a demonstration be arranged 
for the convention to succeed this one, and it is expected that a 
proposition for the consideration of an exposition of such character 
as oo above will be offered for your consideration during the 
wee 

The committee also, after receiving propositions from and visit- 
ing other cities, unanimously concluded to cast their lot this year 
with Cincinnati and, we trust, with your hearty approval. In this 
connection, and while we are considering the subject of conven- 
tions, we would state that our annual meeting has become of such 
magnitude that the responsibility of its location should not be as- 
sumed by an individual, or by two or three individuals. The entire 
membership of this association should be heard, also an expression 
from the members should be had as to the advisability of giving a 
demonstration in connection with our annual meeting. This demon- 
stration for the purpose of showing the public, possibly for a con- 
sideration, the nutritious quality, purity and wholesomeness. the 
availability and economy of canned vegetables and fruits as food; 
also to determine the date to hold such convention, if necessary to 
make a change from our usual time of meeting. To this end, gen- 
tlemen, your president recommends that a committee be appointed 
to consider these and kindred subjects, that may be known as the 
“Convention Group of the Business Committee,” and that such com- 
mittee listen to all propositions on subjects enumerated above and 
report in detail at the regular session of this meeting on Thursday 
morning. 

During the early part of the year a committee was appointed 
to visit Washington and confer with Dr. Wiley in the interests of 
the canner. This committee was received very courteously by Dr. 
Wiley and spent a day with him and Secretary Wilson in discussing 
matters of interest to the trade. A report of the work of this com- 
mittee was embodied in a special circular, which was issued in full 
to members of the association soon after the meeting. 

Early in the year Mr. R. I. Bentley, who was originally elected 
a member of the committee, from California, sent in his resignation 
as a member of this committee, it being impossible for him, on 
account of his remote location, to attend the meetings, etc. His 
resignation was laid before the association and reluctantly accepted, 
and Mr. L. A. Sears, of Chillicuthe, Ohio, elected to fill the vacancy. 

At various times the matter of canners’ insurance has been 
under consideration, thoroughly investigated and, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Gustav Bissing, of the Chisholm-Scott: Company, who 
has rendered invaluable services to this end, a plan of inter-insur- 
ance has been devised that has, by your executive committee, been 
deemed satisfactory and in «very way more acceptable than any 
heretofore presented. It is now in full operation under the man- 
agement of Mr. Lansing B. Warner, who will, during the session 
of this convention, address us on the subject, when a full explana- 
tion will be made as to the advantages to be derived through the 
inter-insurance plan. This mzetter of insurance alone is well worth 
the year’s effort that has been given to the association work and 
there is no doubt but that, under the wise leadership of Mr. War- 
ner, inter-insurance among canuners will develop into an economic 
icature of great benefit. 

Under the direction of the executive committee our secretary, 
Mr. Gorrell, took up the question of State organization. Ohio has 
been rapidly coming to the front as a canning State and it. was 
deemed wise, if possible, to organize an association in that State. 
The work proved efficacious. After much persistent solicitation by 
mail and wire, the packers of that State met with the officers of 
this association at Columbus on July 14th, and organized a strong 
association which has since been doing excellent work. 

Several times during the year our secretary, Mr. Gorrell, has 
appeared before the Department of Agriculture at Washington on 
matters pertaining to our interests, and almost always with satis- 
factory results. 

In response to an invitation extended by the State and National 
Food and Dairy Department that the Association be represented 
at its annual meeting held at Tamestown, Va., July 16th, Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Robinson, of Belair, Md., was appointed as representative. 
Mr. Robinson delivered before the association a carefully prepared 
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address, presenting the position of the Canners’ Association and the 
trade generally on the matter of pure fo@ds. His address was well 
received and an official communication sent the secretary of this 
association, showing that same was duly appreciated. 

In response to a general desire on the part of the membership, 
the association took -an active part with other organizations and 
individuals in the protest against placing in effect until after the 
shipping season of 1907 the rule adopted by the transportation earl 
panies raising the minimum of carload weights. This action was 
so vigorous and the protest so emphatic, that the request, as sacs 
all know, was granted and the rule not made effective until Jan- 
uary first last. 

The following resolution, adopted by the National Confection- 
ers’ Association, has been rece.ved: 

“Whereas, The National Canners’ Association has assisted us 
in many ways during the past year in defeating obnoxious legisla- 
tion and in promoting the idea of uniformity between state and 
national laws; Be it resolved, That the sincere thanks of this 
association be extended to the officers and members through our 
secretary.” 

In the course of the year’s work we have discovered that there 
is much that might be done towards the advancement of the in- 
terests of our industry. Much more, in fact, than can be done ex- 
cept by an organized effort and by those who can devote their time 
and energy largely, if not exclusively, to such work. We have 
officers, and will have officers, who are doing and will do all thaf 
can be expected of them, but they have personal interests that 
must first be considered and chat Poeoe and do occupy a large 
portion of the time they can devote to business matters. There is 
no question but that we should have an officer who can give his 
entire time, under the direction of the executive committee, to 
working out the problems that are constantly presenting themselves 

We should have reliable statistics. The trade papers are and 
have been doing good work gathering these facts and thus far in 
our history, we believe, are the only factors giving us national 
figures, and every canner in the country is under obligations to 
them for information of this character and for the unsolicited work 
they are doing; but should we, as canners, rely for these im- 
portant facts upon those who receive in compensation only the good 
will of those whom they serve? Should we not, as canners, each 
contribute both the information and necessary funds to gather cor- 
rectly and disseminate to our advantage this most valued knowl- 
edge? That matters of this miture, and many others, may receive 
proper attention, it becomes ‘mperative that the officers of your 
association be provided with funds sufficient to properly carry out 
the work that presents itself. They must have a working member 
among them, your secretary if you please, who shall receive proper 
compensation for his services 2nd be empowered, under the direc- 
tion ‘of the executive committee, to transact such business as may 
be deemed to the interests of the association, if necessary to main- 
tain economically an office and be in readiness at any and all times 
to attend to the details of the work of the executives of your as- 
sociation. That this matter may be considered’ carefully, it is rec 
ommended that a committee be appointed to consider the financial 
necessities of the association to be known as the Ways and Means 
Group of the Business Committee, to report at the regular session 
of this convention on Wednesday afternoon, with such recommenda- 
tions as they may deem proper. 

As an industry we are probably as free from trade troubles as 
manufacturers of most other lines, but unfortunately, we do not 
doubt, have our shortcomings and, while generally willing to ac- 
knowledge them, still we have at times opinions contrary to others, 
especially when the quality :f our own products is in question. 
This leads to trouble and it is just here that association work can, 
when agreeable to the contending parties, be made valuable in wise 
vrbitration. It will be necessary for the speaker, at this time, to 
enlarge upon the subject of srbitration. During the week we will 
have an opportunity of listenirg to an address from which we will 
all be able to learn much and, no doubt, recommendations will be 
made that will warrant action on this most important subject. The 
speaker suggests that a committee, to be known as the Arbitra- 
tion Group of the Business Committee, be appointed to consider 
this subject in all its phases and after hearing the address of Mr. 
Hoffecker, Wednesday morning, report to the convention at the 
afternoon session on ‘Wednesday. 

We now have an organization, a liberal membership, and good 
and sufficient reasons for existence, but all of these alone will not 
make our association a success unless we have, first of all, a feel- 
ing that we are members of an Industrial Brotherhood and, as such, 
are bound to unity of effort and loyalty to conclusions that may be 
arrived at after careful deliberations. 

At a meeting of the magnitude of this, made up of manufactur 
ers gathered from every section of our country, local or individua! 
interests should not occupy attention. 

The speaker has frequently received suggestions that the price 
to be paid for material entering largely into the cost of the canned 
product should be considered at the next meeting of the associa- 
tion; that the canners should, at the next convention, agree on a 
line of prices at which their products should be sold, each member 
bonding himself to do as agreed, etc., etc., and that when this was 
done the Canners’ Association would amount to something. Such 
action is not for our association. The price of raw material in one 
section might be. entirely out of line in another. A price at which 
ihe canned product of the same item might be sold satisfactorily 
by a member of our association in his state might, by one located in 
another, be absolutely impossible. What might be considered a 
wise business policy in one section, in another would possibly prove 
suicidal. Such matters as these, however, gentlemen, do noét repre- 
sent the spirit of our convention. 

We are not meeting here in convention for the purpose of 
smothering competition. We do not assemble here for the purpose 
of reaching an agreement as to what shall be paid for those items 
entering largely into the cost of the product of our manufacture, 
but to stimulate and encourage a feeling of industrial brotherhood, 


that our business acts, whether in competition as buying or selling 
factors may be none the less keen, but that we may, in all of such 
transactions, rise to a higher plane of endeavor, each to a realiza- 
tion of the obligations he owes to himself and to the Brotherhood 
and Association of which he is a part. 

To the officers and members of the allied associations the speaker 
desires particularly to express his gratitude for the uniform courtesy 
extended him during the. three years of his service in convention 
work. To Presidents Frost and Lang, with whom he has worked 
in greatest harmony, he especially desires to express his obliga- 
tion, and in conclusion, in behalf of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, he desires to thank the citizens of Cincinnati for their most 
cordial invitation to meet in convention in their beautiful city, ex- 
tended through their efficient working organization, the Cincinnati 
League, and to the officers of this organization, Mr. J. B. Foraker, 
Jr., president; Mr. William B. Mellish, vice-president, and Mr. Will 
L. Finch, manager, we desire to express especially our obligations. 

I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for, your attention. 

The Chairman—We will next listen to the address of the Presi- 
dent of the Machinery and Supplies Association, Mr. E. M. Lang. 


MR LANG'S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: After listening to the 
very eloquent remarks of the honored gentlemen who have just 
addressed you, I must confess I feel somewhat out of place on this 
platform, for in all seriousness I will say, I had rather look a pay 
roll in the eye under a money stringency, such as we have just 
passed through, than to face such an intelligent body as confront 
me this morning—for I feel that I cannot make good. 

Unfortunately heaven has not seen fit to endow me with the 
silver tongue, and | have been obliged to adopt a substitute in the 
shape of a formula which was once suggested to me. This is not 
for sale, neither is it a trade secret; there are no patents pending, 
nor is it sealed with metallic cement, but | can heartily recommend 
‘tas a reliable asset in the canning industry with which to face the 
Pure Food Legislation, This formula, if you are interested to 
know, is in the nature of an alloy and is composed of two parts brass 
and one part iron nerve. If these are mixed in the right propor- 
tion and things don’t get too hot or too cold, it can be used very 
smoothly, so I am told. 

| assure you I had much rether be a fly on yonder wall with the 
expectation of being canned, than to present my subject to you right 
off the reel, although much is «xpected of me in that line as a manu- 
facturer. However, as time flies and 1 know how anxious every 
packer gets when he is expecting a “frost” | will proceed the best 
can. 


E. M. LANG. 


When we consider the magnitude and far-reaching influences 
today of that industry, with which we are all justly proud to be iden- 
tified, it seems hardly possible that a few short years have brought 
about such a marvelous development. To trace it from its incep- 
tion to the present time would be a revelation of human energy and 
skill along the lines of industrial enterprise not equaled in_his- 
tory. It is practically less than fifty years since the discovery of 
the “Art Preservative” in this country, and today it is one of the 
leading hand-maidens of civilization. Crude enough were the methods 
employed in those early days when the cut off end of a water 
spout was good enough for « can; when the pioneer canner, with 
an old case knife with rudly constructed guard could cut and scrape 
a lot of hard, yellow corn from the reluctant cob and transfer it to 
the cumbersome can. Great, indeed, was the wholesale grocer when 
he could sell fifty cases of corn per year. 

A few veterans still remain in the business who were among 
the pioneers and who have witnessed and contributed much toward 
the growth and development of the industry. We take off our hats 
to them, and honor as well those earnest and energetic men who 
labored with them and have left us many helpful evidences of their 
practical ideas and business ability. 

I wish I might have the time to make personal reference to all 
of those far seeing geniuses, who saw the opportunities and possi- 
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bilities of the business and made practical the dreams of the in- 
ventors, and whose efforts constituted the great stepping stones of 
the industry. I commend wiih pride the State of Maine, whose 
sons have contributed so largely to the mechanical arts employed 
in the development of the canning industry—a fact well known to 
every packer. 

With the increased demand for canned products, necessity for 
rapid handling of goods became apparent, because the goods must 
be secured in their fresh state as quickly as possible, and the ques- 
tion of economy in handling also became an important one to the 
canner; then it was that inventive minds began to work out mechani- 
cal improvements, some of them insignificant, perhaps, compared with 
the methods of today, but entering wedges nevertheless and a de- 
cided movement in advance. These improvements, however, were 
not unmixed blessings, encountering as they did the bitterest op- 
position of employees, who fancied they saw in them an enemy 
to their interests. The advent of the capping machine marked a 
memorable instance of this opposition, when the hand capping gang 
fought its adoption to the ‘ast ditch. Next came the can filling 
machines and cutting machines, which also came in for their share 
of antagonism from the factory help; labeling machines and others 
followed and employees as well as packers began to realize that hand 
labor must give way to mechanical production. 

Improvement upon improvement came, each year bringing forth 
something new in the line of progress, and increased efficiency of 
economy of production was the result. Then was ushered in the 
automatic era of mechanical contrivances, when automatic regula- 
tion of temperature and time, automatic canmaking and _ testing 
machines, etc., were passed up to us and were pronounced good, 
and were speedily adopted into our great and growing family. And 
now in this year of our Lord 1908, Cincinnati Convention, I doubt 
not we shall have a display of the greatest variety and most ingen- 
ious combination of mechanic2] invention and labor-saving devices 
peculiar to any one line of human endeavor. 

Increased mechanical efficiency meant better and cheaper canned 
products, which in turn brouglt about increased demand and larger 
output. It was then that the unscrupulous packer with a “get rich 
quick” appetite proceeded to atulterate and deteriorate quality, and 
a fancy label served to cover a multitude of sins. In the hands of 
such, the can was becoming mightier than the sword in more ways 
than one, but when public sentiment found the word “Sanitary” 
and voiced its protest througt: legislation, the National Pure Food 
Law was born. The Pure Food Law came none too soon, not only 
for the people, but for the canning industry. It injures none but 
the wilfully criminal and him it compels to be honest. The can- 
ning industry does not need chemicals to preserve, bleaches to 
whiten, anadyne dyes to color, or false labels to cheat; its label 
should be the exponent of “Truth” and the packér who drags its 
banner in the dust is a traitor to his fellow packers—a criminal in 
the eyes of the law. 

3ut, after all, perhaps one of the most important features in 
the advancement of the canning industry in this country has been 
the establishment in recent years of a heartier co-operation, fostered 
and made manifest through our annual convention. It is here that 
competitor gives competitor the hand of fellowship, when private 
business interests are absorbed in the larger common cause, and 
petty jealousies and factional spirit are lost or forgotten, for here a 
rallying point is secured from which to direct and govern features 
which are so necessary for the well being of all. Here is brought 
out the spirit of confidence and interchange of ideas, the enlighten- 
ment of one another and the education of the public to our greater 
possibilities and our importance to the industrial welfare of the 
world. 

Much might also be said iz praise of our worthy trade journals, 
which have played so conspicuous a part in advancing our interests. 

One does not need to be a prophet to see in the coming years 
still greater prosperity, if packer and supply man, broker, jobber 
and grocer will hold together and work together for the common 
weal, and-under the banner of Excelsior hold fast to those princi- 
ples of truth and honesty and fair dealing which are known to 
never slip. 

1 thank you for your kin‘ attention. 

The Chairman: It seems superfluous to introduce to you the 
next speaker, as possibly you all know him; but for fear there may 
be just one person who does not, I take the liberty of introducing 
Mr. W. A. Frost, President of the Brokers’ Association. 


PRESIDENT FROST’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: In behalf of the Brok- 
ers’ Association I want to thank the Cincinnati League, and, through 
it, the people of Cincinnati, for the welcome we have received and 
the manner in which they have carried out their part of the agree- 
ment which brought this convention to this city. Your committee, 
on their part, promised full attendance. Certainly, it is gratifying 
to your committee to find such an interest taken in this meeting, 
and that their promises have been made good. 

One year ago, at Buffalo, we held a very satisfactory conven- 
tion—two results of which stand out prominently for the best in- 
terests of the canned goods industry. 

First—The organizing of the National Association of Canners. 
Great credit is due the men who brought this about. I know the 
difficulties they had to conten with, but the results will justify the 
effort. It is easier to take up such matters as are of common in- 
terest through one association than through three or four acting 
jointly... Every canner in the country should become a member 
of this National Association 2nd give it all the support he can. 
If you will look over the list of officers and the names of the men 
who have given their time to form this association and to promote 
its interests, you will be convinced that if such men think it worth 
while and can afford to give their time to it you can afford to at 
least aid them with your financial and moral support. Do not join 
expecting that when you have paid your dues the treasurer will 
send them back to you increased tenfold—as some of the members of 


the association I represent seem to think—but, with the idea that 
you are aiding in a movement to safeguard the interests of the 
whole body of canners, and you, as one of the whole, will be bene- 
fited accordingly. 

Second—The bringing togcther of the wholesale grocer, canner 
and the broker, as organized bodies, to discuss questions of mutual 
interest, and to settle them amicably and fairly to all; giving each 
an opportunity to present his side of the question, and to have 
it given due consideration. This is a long step forward, as com- 
pared with the former method, where each body met, passed reso- 
lutions that seemed advisable to it, without considering the others’ 
rights or wishes in the question, and then trying to force them to 
swallow the dose. 

There are many reforms that can be brought about and many 
beneficial changes that can be made in the conduct of the canned 
goods business by a full and free exchange of ideas, and the reach- 
ing of mutual agreements fair to all. I am glad to see the three 
associations, representing the manufacturing and distributing forces 
of the canned goods industry, making an effort to get together and 
take up questions of mutual interest in this manner. 

There has been considerable agitation in the past two years in 
iavor of a uniform contract. I undertsand this subject is to be 
brought before this convention by the wholesale grocers. If such 
a contract can be formulated—that is, fair to both seller and buyer— 
one that would be binding upon each, and one that would be adopted 
by all, it would be very desirable, and if it is considered I want to 
suggest a few points that are important. 1 believe, from my own 
experience, that the terms of that contract should be stated in as 
few words as possible. There is an old saying, “Brevity is the soul 
of wit.” Brevity, certainly, is often the safety of a contract. The 
more elaboration there is the more loopholes there are to crawl 
out, if the buyer or seller are so disposed. One clause of that con- 
tract should provide for arbitration in case of dispute—the arbi 
— to be paid a specified amount, that charge to be paid by the 
oser. 


WALTER A. FROST. 


The compensation of the arbitrator should be large enough 
to stop the practice sometimes resorted to, of submitting contracts 
and deliveries to arbitration in the hope that some technicality in 
the contract will allow the rejection. The question of obtaining a 
fair arbitration is a subject to which a, great deal of thought 
and attention have been given, and I believe that even under present 
conditions the finding of nearly every arbitration is fair to both 
parties concerned. It would be an ideal condition if a regular board 
of arbitration could be appointed for each section of the country, 
and all questions be submitted to them without their knowing who 
the parties to the contract are. In the case of future contracts the 
seller takes the greater risk, as climatic conditions—over which he, 
of course, has no control—may render his best efforts futile, and, 
if possible, some method of protection should be arrived at and 
incorporated in the contract. I have suggested to several buyers 
a clause of this kind—that. in .ase of arbitration, where good intent 
is clearly shown by the seller the arbitrators should have the power 
to fix the difference in value, if any, and the buyer should accept 
the goods on this basis. There is a good deal of objection to this, 
on the part of buyers—and justly, I think—as it would at times 
oblige him to take goods for which he had no place. The idea, 
however, is worth careful consideration by both sides, and some 
happy medium may be arrived at. In considering the question of 
arbitration you must bear in mind that an arbitration clause in a 
contract is only morally bindin,, not legally, but I question if buyer 
or seller would refuse to abide by such agreement. The terms of 
shipment and of payment should have careful consideration. In 
future contracts time of shipment should be made as elastic as pos- 
sible, as climatic conditions, over which the seller has no control, 
often delay very seriously the packing, and, consequently, the ship- 
ment. The terms of payment, if possible, should be made so posi- 
tive that they must be lived up to, as it is*decidedly unfair to the 
buyer who discounts his bill that his neighbor should take 20, 30 
and 40 days additional time and then take the discount; and it is 
decidedly to the detriment of the canner to have this advantage 
taken; yet, it is very difficult for him to protect himself against it. 

Unfortunately, in an organization of the character of the three 
interested in this industry, there is no method of compelling obedi- 
ence of its members to its agreements, but where flagrant cases of 
violation occur the fullest publicity should be given it, and this will 
allow others interested to protect themselves in future dealings. 
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““BLISS’’ Gang-Slitting Machine, No. 125. 


E. W. BLISS 


25 ADAMS ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RADE. 


“BLISS” 


‘‘Presses for every Purpose.’’ 


Our Presses and Machinery represent the 
best that years of study and experience com- 
bined with superior quality of material and 
workmanship can produce. 

We build complete up-to-date equipments 
for the manufacture of Sanitary cans and tin 
packages of all descriptions. We solicit corre- 
spondence and will be pleased to furnish esti- 


mates on receipt of samples or full information. 


COMPANY, 


Owners of The Stiles & Parker Press Co. 


THE GORMLEY PATENT 
GREEN CORN HUSKER 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to the Gormley 
Patent Green Corn Husker. It is a winner, and a necessity to 
any Corn Packing Factory. Simple in construction, substan- 
tially built, not liable to get out of order. Will husk and silk 
over one ton of green corn an hour, and clean enough to go 
direct to corn-cutting machines. 

This machine is fully covered by United States Letters 
Patent. Price and terms on application. 


MANUFACTURED and SOLD BY 


WINTERS & PROPHET, 
MOUNT MORRIS, N. ¥. 


Double Pineapple Grater 


(With Hopper Removed. ) 


The large-tooth saws on the two upper spindles coarse grind the fruit which passes 
down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles; from there it falls into a tub placed - 
under the machine to receive it. This machine is well braced and the workmanship 
is of the best; the gears are cut from the solid and the saws are all milled from solid 
blanks which gives a cutting edge to two sides of the tooth. The Hopper and discharge 


shoots are lined with white pine. 


THE JOHN R. MITCHELL COMPANY, 
Foot of Washington Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISZRS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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Many attempts have been made to obtain reduced rates on sam- 
ples sent by express and on commercial telegrams. I would like to 
have a standing committee appointed by this convention to take 
up these questions, and such other questions as may properly come 
before it. One of the worst things we have had to contend with 
in the past season has been the unusual and often seemingly un- 
necessary delay in the forwarding of merchandise by the railroads; 
such delay often causing heavy loss. The law requires that a trans- 
portation company shall forward merchandise with due diligence, 
and certainly, shipments from the Pacific: Coast in the past season 
have not been forwarded with due diligence. The responsibility of 
the transportation committee should be established, if there is a law 
covering it specifically; and, if not, an effort should be made to 
have such a ‘law passed. I em confident that such a committee 
would have the hearty co-operation of the Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation and other kindred associations interested in the selling of 
merchandise. 

Nearly every industry of the country has adopted the idea of 
calling the attention of the public to it by means of expositions. 
The question of holding an exposition to exploit the canned goods 
industry and to demonstrate to the consuming public the methods 
of preparing and the value of fruits and vegetables packed in her- 
metically sealed cans for food has been given much attention in 
the past year. It is the opinion of all consulted that such an ex- 
position, handled along purely educational lines, would be a_sué- 
cess and of great value as an educator to the public. I would like 
to see a committee appointed to take up this question and to 
bring about such an exposition, under the plan that seems best. 
Such an exposition can be handled in two ways. It can be put 
in the hands of a company to bear the expense and to share the 
profits—and there are companies ready and willing to carry out 
this plan if they can have the backing of the National Canners’ 
Association and the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, 
or, it can be taken out of the class of money-making shows and 
be handled by the people most interested in the canned goods in- 
dustry— the expense to be borne by them. This latter plan, I be- 
lieve, would be much more effective in bringing about the results 
desired, and this expense, scattered among the canners, brokers 
and wholesale grocers interested, would be nominal to each = sub- 
seriber. If desired, to defray the expense, a nominal charge of ad- 
mission could be made, and it is the opinion of the best informed 
that the attendance would be so large that even with this nominal 
charge the expenses would be more than taken care of. 

Some complaint has been made by the canners of the action of 
some members of the association which | represent that is based 
entirely upon a misunderstanding of the fact. Our association is 
composed of two classes of brokers. One, and by a great majority 
the larger, are the brokers who represent exclusively in their ter- 
rtory certain packers. These brokers are practically a part of the 
canners’ organization, for the selling of their output, and it is their 
business to see that their principals’ interests are carefully protected. 
They are the personal representatives of the-canner. The other, 
and the smaller class, are the brokers who do not represent any 
special canners, but are free-lances. They are the agents of the 
party who first puts the business before damn, whether buyer or 
seller, and should protect the interests of their principal. “These 
two classes should not be contounded in the minds of the canners, 
as by so doing they are apt to have an erroneous opinion of the 
broker in general. 

As 1 am finishing my term as President of the Brokers’ As- 
sociation, and, as this is probably the last opportunity I will have 
‘for unlimited free speech with vou gentlemen, | want to say a word 
to you in behalf of my association. We have united nearly all of 
the best brokerage talent in the country in an organization that 
is ready and willing to act as an organized body with you in any 
matters that are of mutual interest for the canned goods industry. 
We have asked only one thing of you, and that was—the passing 
of a resolution indorsing our association. I do not wish to ask 
you to interfere with any existing arrangements, but I do ask 
you, and I do so on my own responsibility, that, in making any 
new arrangements with brokers for the sale of your output, you 
confine yourselves to members of the association | represent. We 
will put in the hands of each of you a list of our members and will 
see that it is corrected from time to time. We are, as a_ body, 
working for you and with you, and I ask you to work with and 
for us whenever you can. 

One of the best signs of the growing favor of canned goods 
with the consuming public is the steadily increased demand _ for 
better grades and quality. The public demand good goods, honestly 
packed and branded, and it is wp to you gentlemen of the Canners’ 
Association to see that it is possible for the brokers and wholesale 
grocers to put within their reach what they demand. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Frost's address Mr. Dashiell said: 
Mr. President, we have all listened to the fine addresses on sub- 
jects of interest to this convention this morning, and many sug- 
gestions were made which should be for the welfare of our as- 
sociation. I therefore move ibat the addresses be referred to re- 
spective committees, and that they report on them at this meeting. 

The motion was seconded, and on a call of the Chair was de- 
clared carried. 

The President: The following committees are named by the 
Chair: 

On Location and Time of the Next Convention—L. A. Sears, 
W. R. Roach, Edw. Reynolds, W. R. Olney. H. S. Orem, L. J. 
Risser, J. W. Cuykendall, W. E. Robinson. 

On Arbitration—W. O. Hoffecker, H. P. Strausbaugh, W. C. 
Pressing. 

On Ways and Means—Henry Burden, W. R. Roach, F. F. Wiley 

On Nomination of Officers of the Association—J. P. Olney, 
Grafton Johnson, S. F. Haserot, A. C. Fraser, R. H. Webster. 

Auditing Committee—J. C. Whitney, Jas. Stoopes, C. M. Dash- 
iell. 

The Chair—We will now listen to the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. Gorrell. 


REPORT OF THE ‘SECRETARY: TREASURER. 


To the Members of the National Canners’ Association: 

Under Section 10 of the By-Laws the secretary-treasurer is re- 
quired to prepare a report of his work during the year, “giving 
such statistics as apply thereto.” 

As the office of executive and secretary-treasurer have worked 
in such close harmony a‘ compliance with this provision of the by- 
laws will give little additional information to that contained in the 
President's Address, which so thoroughly covers the year’s work. 

It might be well, however, to call attention to the expenditure 
of over $125.00 in the item of postage alone. This would indicate 
the mailing of over six thousand (6,000) letters or other communi- 
cations, an average of twenty (20) a day. Of course, this includes 
some printed matter; still the letter files show that the correspond- 
ence has maintained a heavy, steady volume throughout the whole 
time. 

The office has kept in active touch with all decisions of the 
National Pure Food authorities, and extended its assistance when- 
ever asked by any canner 

The by-laws evidently cont emplate the gathering of statistics, but 
this has not been feasible, because of our inadequate income, which 
we have tried to make go as far as possible. There is no doubt but 
that efficient work could be done if a proper fund was provided to 
carry it on. 

Two of the trade papers deserve especial credit for their labor of 
love in giving a result of the year’s pack, but it does seem that the 
canners themselves should relieve ‘them from a task which is self- 
evident of first importance to those whose fortunes are controlled by 
the ups and downs of the market, and it is an unquestioned fact 
that any statistics have more or less influence upon the same. 

The Secretary-Treasurer desires to pay a well-deserved tribute to 
the President, Vice-President and other members of the Executive 
Committee for their earnest and conscientious work during the year. 
They have subordinated self-interest to the good of the association, 
and their intelligent effort to better conditions of the trade will 
inure to the benefit of all in the years to come; and when compli- 
ments are passed around let not the trade papers be forgotten. It 
has been my pleasure to make the personal acquaintance of the 
editorial sanctum, and in my own years of newspaper experience 
I have not come in contact with a higher class of men and gentle- 
men. They are always ready to extend a helping hand and_ their 
valuable aid should not be under-estimated. 

The report was referred to the Auditing Committee for ex- 
amination and report to the convention. 

The President—lI have received through the local committee an 
invitation from the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce for this con- 
vention to visit its chamber on Thursday at 1 P. M., and that a 
committee will arrive to escort the members at that time. What 
shall be done with the invitation? 

It was moved and seconded that the invitation be accepted with 
thanks. On call the motion was declared carried. 

A recess was then taken until 2 P. 


Tuesday Afternoon, February 4th. 


The Chair announced that the first order of business would be 
the address of Mr. Orem on “Trade Ethics of Canner and Jobber.” 


MR. OREM’S ADDRESS. 


There cannot be any doubt in your minds that I am fully conscious of 
the compliment conferred by the President and the Executive Board of the 
National Canners’ Association by their invitation to address you today. 
Nor will you question the statement that such a privilege is not without 
its full measure of honor, [| most heartily appreciate it, and cheerfully 
return cordial thanks. 

Again we have pitehed our tents in the magnificent State of Ohio, whose 
thirty million cultivated acres yield an abundance of golden grain, which 
becomes a passport to every country on the globe, Upon the banks of a 
rushing river, whose waves wash the portals of this enterprising city, the 
curling smoke from a thousand stacks, is but the sign of capital and 
energy performing its ceaseless round, whose output makes its mark in 
every nook and cranny of habitation, or wherever the lines of trans- 
portation extend. You men of Ohio, what spell do you weave, what 
fascinating agencies do you invoke, that for a third time you draw us 
within your borders? Is it your lovely women, your gastronomic at- 
tainments, or is it the beautiful banks of that historical and far-famed 
Rhine which flows through the heart of your city, and makes captive of 
everyone lured to its bosom? In the midst of such environment, else we 
become like the mild-eyed lotus eaters, who, having partaken of the fruit 
of the plant, remained ever after in a state of inactivity and indolence, 
we must turn our attention to some of the practical questions which have 
brought us hither. 


PROGRESS OF THE INDUSTRY. 

The world continues to grow, and enlarge and expand. Today seience 
is whispering a seeret into the ear of genius; tomorrow there bursts upon 
the vision of a startled people, full-fledged, robed and crowned—a finished 
work, ‘The treatise of the philosopher, theme of statesman, handiwork of 
artisan, the lay of the poet, dream of painter and sculptor, the song of the 
musician, work of mechanic and laborer, the plans of tradesman and 
financier, are but germs of thought today ; but ere another sun have 
blossomed and bloomed, imparting their fragrance to all mankind. Action, 
followed by execution, results in achievement. The world is moving; 
progress cannot be stayed; events are multiplying; inventions of today 
are old tomorrow. One must keep step to the music, or forever remain a 
laggard. When Hamlet spoke to Horatio, saying, “There are more 
things in heaven and earth than were ever dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
he at once stated a truth and a fact, which has neither staled nor lost its 
savor, despite the flight of time. 

What has the ‘business we represent accomplished in this day of 
progress, during this march of events? Let us for a moment investigate. 
“Tis but a span from the time Monsieur Appert demonstrated it was pos- 
sible to “preserve food for an indefinite period, if placed in vessels, from 
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which the air is excluded,’ to the year 1845, from which we date 
Canned Food as an article of trade and commerce. A few short years 
indeed; but during that time a thought was born which opened the doors 
of experiment and eventually led into the broad and ever-widening high- 
way of invention. Who can recount the doubts and fears, the hopes and 
disappointments of that accomplished Frenchman as he studiously labored,— 
now on the topmost wave of success, now engulfed in gloom and despair,— 
to perfect for the use of man, that which is proven to be his chiefest 
blessing? Nor who can describe how utterly miserable and despondent 
were the days of Stephen Goldner, Englishman? After a series of experi- 
ments in 1827-1832, he gave up as a failure the work begun by the 
illustrious Frenchman. Who can tell of that which he carried in his 
“heart’s hot cells shut up,” as he laid aside his retort, and forever 
banked his fire? 

These years were not wasted; nor was the labor of these men the mere 
consumption of idle time. Intrepid America, scorning defeat, and smiling 
at obstacles, elucidated the thought which inspired them; enlarged upon 
their experiments, and perfected the invention. Much of their work and 
experiments were shrouded in mystery. Within the confines of the labora- 
tory they wrestled with hope and despair. Could we call them from their 
graves and recount the giant strides their invention has made during the 
vears they have slept, who can depict their consternation at the collection 
of facts and figures which would confront them? From an infinitesimal 
number of glass jars in which food was first preserved, to six hundred 
and seventy million tins of Tomatoes, Peas and Corn, staples of thé 
Canning Trade, preserved during the year 1907,—the mere contemplation 
of which for a moment stops the pulse of a progressive nation,—would 
terrify and stun the humble inventors in their effort to comprehend such 
a stupendous array. I would that it were in the power of this Convention 
to authorize the erection of a monument to Peter Durand, the man who 
first used a tin can as a container for preserved food. France has im- 
mortalized Appert by the erection of enduring bronze. America could do 
no less to perpetuate the memory of him who originated a package so 
suitable, so cheap, and so satisfactory, in which food is transported to 
every quarter of the world. 


INCREASED TRADE DvuE TO PuRE Foop Law. 


In the year just closed the amount of capital employed in the Canning 
Industry reaches the sum of seventy-six million dollars, and the value of 
products, the sum of one hundred and twenty-five million dollars. This 
enormous output has been manufactured in factories whose proprietors 
have nothing to hide or conceal, and where an invitation to the public 
to enter and investigate for themselves, is a standing rule. From that 
date in February, 1906, when in convention assembled, the canners of the 
United States broke the lance and rendered the Department of Chemistry 
hors de combat by passing a series of resolutions calling upon Congress 
to enact a pure food law, the consuming ability of the people of our won- 
derful country had never before been measured. When we so unequivocally 
placed ourselves upon record by declaring our output is pure, and when 
canners themselves had realized they were handling food, and not merchan- 
dise, the confidence of the consumer was enlisted, and the housewife ac- 
cepts now that which we always agreed to be a fa¢t—that our output is 
better and cheaper than anything she can produce; and for that reason 
alone she has concluded to patronize us, rather than to depend upon her 
own crude method and manner of canning. In the face of this condition, 
is there a man among you who doubts the absorption of the unprecedented 
pack of Tomatoes the last year? Or, is he debating with himself the dis- 
position of his remaining stock? The question is answered; the country 
required this quantity of pure food, and you have supplied it. 


— IMPORTANCE OF THE CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


By the organization of this Association, comprising all the canners of 
the United States, you have placed yourselves in a position to legislate 
with, propose to, or accept from, other commercial bodies, articles of 
agreement, convenants and conditions, proviso or ultimatum, whereby 
the membership of either body can discuss and confer upon questions 
which seriously affect them. It is evident, then, that the industry has 
“made good;” it has also kept step with the march of progress, furnished 
copy for the historian, added several links to the chain of events, and 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of all, that action, execution and achieve- 
ment are prominent factors in the business in which you are engaged. 
This is as we find you on the threshold of the year 1908, and your position 
can be correctly described as the physical or external condition. 

Comes now in sequence, that this argument may flow steadily on, a 
new situation, which we will term the moral or internal condition; it is to 
treat entirely of the future, as the foregoing has treated of the past. The 
National Canners’ Association dates its existence at Buffalo, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary, 1907. It could not do more at that time than to perfect an organiza- 
tion. Its object, as set forth in its Constitution, “shall be to protect the 
manufacturer of hermetically sealed fruits and vegetables against unlawful 
and unjust exactions; to reform abuses; and to aid and assist in promoting 
among themselves that good fellowship and friendly intercourse so es- 
sential to a successful prosecution of business’—a most laudable aim, 
and well-expressed. Good fellowship reigns, and the aid and assistance to 
friendly intercourse is so splendidly and efficiently prosecuted as to leave 
some doubt in the mind as to who is the culprit, who is the prosecutor, 
and sets us wondering what has business to do with the case anyway. To 
reform abuses—a very clear inference that they exist. We shall shortly 
turn on the light and see what they are. Abuses existed prior to the 
formation of this Association, and whatever their nature, the canner 
suffered in his individual capacity. The same impurities now exist, or they 
may crop up in the future, affecting one or more of the membership; then 
the Association bears the pain, and must cut out the evil, for it stands 
in the place of the individual, and is pledged by its Constitution to reform 
the abuses of which the membership complain. In this connection a word 
of caution is not out of place. The Association must not stand in the 
relation to its members as a parent. It will not take up and adjudicate 
slight differences between firms which ought to be settled quietly, quickly, 
amicably. It cannot listen to petty quarrels growing out of petty dis- 
agreements. It can, however, rise above such momentary annoyances by 
the adoption of legislation which will safeguard the interests of the mem- 
bership from the ever-increasing irregularities arising between canner and 
jobber, and unto whom such action would be regarded as a consummation 


devoutly wished. Trade relations between canner and jobber need _ re- 
adjustment. Evils exist in both branches. There be sins of omission and 
sins of commission. It is an open question whether or not the canner or 
the jobber is more sinned against than sinning. We propose to discuss 
these questions with the utmost frankness, but always with that respect- 
ful regard for opinion which may differ from that laid down. A calm, 
unbiased presentation of such facts without the slightest animus, meaning 
no offense, should be accepted by the members of this Association, and its 
visitors as well, as an earnest effort to reform many abuses which have 
been allowed to creep into the business, and of which we all are, or ought 
to be, ashamed. Accept the blame; it is useless to censure others. 

From the first dawn of creation to the present hour, it is the common 
lot of men to shake off and shift the responsibilities and burdens which 
they must bear. We are prone to cast the blame upon others for that 
which we are equally guilty. Adam, you know, blamed the sin upon the 
woman—unmanly, it is true, but it served his purpose while looking 
around for a more reasonable excuse. 

When Phidias, by corhmand of Pericles, erected a monument to per- 
petuate the beauty and glory of Athens, he selected as his study, the 
Jove-born goddess, and upon the heights of the Acropolis there arose a 
colossal statue of Minerva, armed with helmet and shield, wrapped in a 
cloak of ivory and gold. The State of Greece was in the taroes of internal 
strife. Lavish expenditures, decay and degeneracy were sapping its very 
life; hatred and suspicion were poisoning his neighbor’s cup. Charged with 
the crime of appropriating to his own use part of the gold supplied to 
adorn his exquisite work, the artist, suspecting the possibility such a 
charge would be made in the then excited minds of the populace, had so 
ingeniously designed his work that a refutation of the slander could only 
be accomplished by ocular proof. Removing in one solid piece the drapery 
with which the goddess had been covered, and depositing it upon the floor 
of the Senate Chamber, he exclaimed in righteous indignation, “Thou 
dastards, weigh thy gold.” This beautiful historical gem points its own 
moral. We therefore disclaim any plea that might be set up on the part 
of the canner that he is a saint, and the jobber the sinner; and will 
quickly bring to your attention matters of common knowledge with which 
the trade has been afflicted for so long a time, and which has been intensi- 
fied the past three months, namely: The unwarranted rejection of ship- 
ments, the cancellation of existing orders, the refusal to make settle- 
ments at original or agreed prices,—all of which can be treated under the 
very comprehensive title, the breach or violation of contracts. 


Tue Law IN THE CASE. 

It is not meant to convey the impression the canner has suffered only 
during the past three months from a false position assumed by the jobber 
so far as his obligations are concerned; but violations of this nature extend 
over a much wider or longer period; indeed, they date from the time when 
the mind of man runneth not to the contrary. It is very true the late 
financial panic has been blamed and overburdened with sins of which the 
poor inanimate thing was never guilty. The situation must not be clouded 
by some one or some thing upon which to put the blame. Every contract 
or agreement which has been performed on the part of the seller, and 
which has been repudiated by the buyer because of the financial disturbances, 
in no sense lessens the irregularity, but, on the other hand, aggravates 
the offense much in the same sense that a man who is bent on committing 
a crime fortifies himself for its performance by getting into a state of 
intoxication. Merchants who knowingly and willingly render null and 
void their sacred obligations whenever it appears profitable or convenient 
so to do, are not the ones to manifest surprise and indignation if the one 
with whom they have had dealings invokes the power and majesty of the 
law, compelling them to perform that which is just and legally due. Just 
as I know I am talking with you gentlemen now upon lines most interest- 
ing in the conduct of your business, am I as confident that four-fifths of 
the contemplated actions at law growing out of the refusal to accept the 
performance of contracts, would never have seen the light of an attorney's 
office had the buyer but rehearsed unto himself the precepts taught in 
the Golden Rule. It is only necessary for us to remember a contract is an 
agreement and promise, enforceable by law; and that which every business 
man knows, or ought to know, is that a merchant, having sold another 
merchant an invoice of goods, and upon the buyer’s refusal to accept 
them, the measure of damages in an action by the seller, is the difference 
between the contract price and the price for which the seller sold them, 
or could have sold them, at the time specified; or, if a merchant declines 
to deliver to a buyer the full quantity of his purchase, the buyer’s measure 
of damages in an action is the difference between that price at which he 
bought, or could have bought, at the time specified. This is all that is 
necessary for us to know regarding the law of contracts, at least enough 
for this discussion. In order that our interest may not lag, I propose 
reading a few choice excerpts showing very clearly that the canner has 
good ground, at least, for the charge he sets up; and in emulation of the 
illustrious Sairy Gamp, made famous by the immortal Charles Dickens: 
“No names will not be mentioned, for when no names is not mentioned, no 
offense can be took.” 


SoME NOTABLE TRANSGRESSIONS. 


John Doe buys of Richard Roe two thousand eases Standard Tomatoes 
at an agreed price, of a certain named brand, guaranteed to be of 1907 
pack, and to comply with the National Food and Drug Acts, terms cash, 
less one and one-half per cent., f. 0. b., city of purchase, time of shipment 
immediate, routing instructions furnished by buyer. The Tomatoes arrive 
at destination, and for three weeks were left piled upon the station plat- 
form, exposed to every vagary of the weather. Buyer then notified seller 
they would not be accepted, claiming the goods were not standard. The 
representative of the seller called upon the buyer, learned this gentleman 
had departed for a three-weeks’ trip, leaving no one in his absence to treat 
with the question. Six weeks elapsed, and no sign of settlement in sight. 
The seller gave notice that he would immediately begin civil proceedings. 
Then began the sending back and forth of sanguinary letters, until the 
buyer proposed an examination of the goods be made by persons not 
interested in the transaction. Seller immediately accepted this proposition. 
Three gentlemen were selected by the buyer. They examined the goods 
and unanimously agreed the seller had performed his contract by the 
delivery of Tomatoes of standard quality. Thus the matter was settled, 
after an unnecessary and unreasonable delay of two months. 


‘ 


Richard Roe sold John Doe a parcel of Tomatoes upon the same terms 
and conditions as the preceding contract. The representative of the buyer 
having visited the primary market and concluded his purchase upon the 
submission of samples representing the goods. ‘Two carloads were shipped. 
Upon arrival in buyer’s city they were promptly and positively rejected by 
him, claiming the Tomatoes were not of standard quality. Without any 
loss of time the seller visited the buyer’s city, and an examination of the 
goods began. Forty-eight tins were selected at random by the buyer, as- 
sisted by his representative who had made the purchase at seller’s factory 
upon examination of samples. The buyer’s representative quickly an- 
nounced the delivery was in every respect equal to sample. Buyer, still 
unsatisfied, demanded a further examination of forty-eight other tins, and 
then agreed the delivery was good; that the Tomatoes were standard, and 
upon that score he was satisfied. Later in the day the buyer, to the sur- 
prise of his own representative, as well as the seller, announced his un- 
alterable decision to reject the goods, and refused to yield an inch. The 
goods had to be shipped to an adjoining city, stored in a public ware- 
house, awaiting a final decision, presumably by a court of law. 

One thousand cases of fruit were sold to John Doe by Richard Roe 
upon a contract in which there was no question of a flaw. Five hundred 
cases were shipped immediately; the balance was to have been shipped 
within ten days from the date of the first shipment. Various pretexts 
were given by the buyer in response to seller’s notifications that the goods 
were ready and must go forward. Finally buyer’s ultimatum was re- 
ceived, saying he did not want the goods. The firms to whom he expected 
to sell, and upon which contingency he had bought, had concluded not to 
place their orders. Seller promptly replied, though he regretted the condi- 
tion, fruit was sold to the buyer, not to buyer’s customers, and accordingly 
the balance would be shipped. A telegram from the buyer announced, if 
seller persisted in shipping, goods would be rejected and allowed to remain 
on the track at seller’s risk. 

Richard Roe bought of John Doe a earload of fruits and vegetables. 
Buyer concluded when car arrived that one-half of the quantity shipped 
was all that he required, and accordingly made remittance for this 
quantity, which he took in his store, leaving the balance of the shipment 
in the car for the disposition of the seller. 


A STIGMA UPON THE CANNER. 

But why continue this rehearsal? They are but the types of scores of 
like occurrences which have been handed me, in which the canner has been 
subjected by subterfuge, innuendo and technical evasion on the part of a 
number of buyers who preferred to imperil their honor for the sake of 
temporary gain. “Ye gods, it doth amaze me,” says Cassius,— 


“Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a colossus; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about, 
To find ourselves dishonored. 

Now in the name of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
That he hath grown so great?” 


It is not an answer to the question, how shall we reform these trans- 
gressions, to reply, we must invoke the power of the courts. There is no 
lack or inability of the law to redress these wrongs. It is the stigma cast 
upon us by every jobber unacquainted with the circumstances, believing 
that goods have been shipped, knowing they were not performing contract 
requirements. From the number of such instances wherein the canner fails 
to employ the power of the courts for justice, on account of inconvenience, 
expense, and the law’s delay, all other jobbers with whom we are anxious 
to deal look upon the canner as the guilty party unless he can, at an 
enormous expense, prove himself innocent. 


A QUESTION OF Honor—Nor Law. 

The jobber, remember, is as anxious to buy the output of the canner 
as he is anxious to sell it to him; hence a contract should be made without 
any idea as to how it can be invalidated. The only fact regarded should 
be that an agreement or understanding has been entered into for the pur- 
chase and sale of merchandise, and this alone is all sufficient to one or the 
other, or both. It is not a question wherein the law makes one perform his 
obligations; but altogether a matter in which the inherent honesty of the 
principals engaged in the transaction shudder at the mere thought of 
doing that which they know to be wrong. The seller willing to sell, and 
the buyer willing to buy at price and terms stipulated, give their consent, 
which is the essence of all contracts. Who can be so devoid of knowledge 
not to have learned that when we say consent is the foundation of all con- 
tracts and legal obligations of every kind, we are stating a proposition, 
the magnitude and importance of which must be apparent to every man. 
The doctrine that the free consent of the parties bound, and not the will of 
any earthly legislator, or the form in which that will is expressed, con- 
stitutes the binding element in contracts, flows as an inevitable logical 
consequence from the doctrines of personal and political freedom. 


Men, Nor tur LAw, MAKE CoNTRACTS. 

The law regards a contract valid whether its provisions are implied or 
expressed. The law regards contracts as resting upon the agreement of the 
parties; as it is their agreement that binds them, so by their agreement 
they may be loosed. The law regards a contract good, whether it be in 
writing or not. It goes further, by saying conduct may even take the place 
of written or spoken word, Hence the legality of every order received in 
the course of correspondence, every order embraced in the sales note of the 
broker, every order received by a salesman, every order emanating di- 
rectly from the buyer—in whatever form he may elect to phrase it—when 
accepted by both principals in the transaction, becomes a contract, good, 
sound and sufficient in the eve of the law. Tt is men who make contracts. 
The law interprets them when in dispute, and uses its power upon either 
principal who attempts to escape from their stated or implied terms, 


THE FOUNDATION OF TRADE. 
The moral side of this question should interest this assembly in a 
much greater degree than the clearest, most convincing dissertation by 


‘eminent jurists as to its legal aspect. I have the most profound respect for 


the integrity of men with whom I am brought in contact in a business 
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relation; and I boldly state that a contract breathing in its lines that old- 
fashioned honor for which our fathers stood, is a thousand times more 
valuable in the conduct of any business than the one couched in the most 
approved and ample legal style. True, you are protected by law, anid 
should be; but to be possessed with the knowledge that whatever mistake. 
misunderstanding, or error, may have been committed, will be satisfied 
without the intervention of the law, is the end desired. It’s the mis- 
anthrope who says men put off and on their honor as a cloak. It is he 
who says there is no man above suspicion, no man to be trusted. I'll not 
accept such cynicism. I prefer to believe there are more roses than 
thorns, more sunshine than shadow, more smiles than tears, more truth 
than falsehood, more faith than doubt, more hope than despair, more honor 
than discredit, more virtue than vice. I hold to the very comfortable 
opinion that among men there is more fidelity, rectitude and probity than 
perfidy, deception and trickery. How gratifying then it is to know that the 
merchant who hopes to escape the fulfillment of his obligations by an inter- 
pretation of the law, is in a hopeless minority with the rank and file of 
his competitors, upon whose reputation for square dealing the seller can 
safely rely. This is neither idealism nor enthusiasm, neither is it the 
dream of one dwelling in the realms of fancy. The whole fabric of trade. 
commerce and finance is erected upon faith in men. Have you so soon for 
gotten that in the City of New York, the greatest metropolis in the world, 
whose fabulous wealth, flowing in and out of a thousand arteries, estab- 
lishes an influence felt throughout every corner of the globe, that in the 
twinkling of an eye this huge, colossal system, requiring years to build, 
toppled like a house of cards the moment its foundation was assailed ‘ 
Does not everyone know, that despite its enormous resources its commercial 
and financial splendor, that credit and confidence are its corner stones, and 
that the world stands aghast at the slightest assault upon them? What 
was meant by that gentleman, the largest wholesale grocer in the United 
States, who complimented this Association a year or two ago by addressing 
it in a much abler manner than your speaker could ever hope to, upon this 
very question? What do you suppose was the meaning of his terse, laconic 
sentences when he announced that “It is the man behind the contract | 
regard and respect.” My friends, unless you read in this declaration that 
this jobber cares more for the integrity of the man who signs the contract 
than he does for the written instrument, you have lost the very pith 
and marrow of his meaning, and the faith in men to which every one of 
us cling is shattered and lost forever. Do you know the much despised 
and maligned Chinese, who look most pleased when they have least reason 
to be so, and who maintain an expression of politeness and amiability 
while secretly and devoutly regretting they cannot poison you, as a nation, 
are the only people on the éarth from whom the United States Government 
will buy supplies without a written contract? And yet it is true. What- 
ever is wanted, John is informed; and upon the day and date, to the very 
hour, he is there with the goods, and the transaction ends. Let me do 
business with the man who trusts me in a transaction as fully as I trust 
or regard him, not with the one who prefers to be hedged round about by 
the administration of the law. Let me do business with the man through 
whose veins flows warm, red blood.—the man who never fails to remember 
that the imposing, magnificent superstructure upon which the monument 
of the law is erected, is uncompromising justice and the irrevocable confi- 
dence in the inherent honesty in the race of man. 


THE FASCINATION OF SELLING FUTURES. 

Let us now for a few moments center our thoughts upon the canner, 
and review in a calm, dispassionate way how far he has been responsible 
for the irregularities of which he complains. Every effect is attributed to 
a cause. A lighted match and a keg of powder, an open switch and a 
sleeping sentinel, a blasting sun and a prolonged drought,—are causes, the 
effects of which are followed by death, wreck and famine. Hence, in an 
effort to correct existing evil, or to prevent its recurrence, we examine and 
investigate the causes which lead up to or contribute to produce the effect. 
The efforts to reform and put upon a higher plane, our great political 
parties, or rather, the efforts to reform the political machines which are 
built and maintained by partisans in every large city, can never be ac- 
complished, and reform will never be possible until the sources which feed. 
the agencies which supply, and the sustenance which prolong its life. are 
attacked and cut off. We are compelled to say, but always without offense. 
the canner has contributed in a great degree to the existence of just such 
irregularities which he is most anxious to annul, by a position he has from 
time to time assumed, which cannot be commended for that sterling reci- 
tude which he demands from his friend, the jobber. He frequently sells 
the fruit of the soil before the seed is planted, or ere a blossom appears 
upon the vines, or a leaf upon the tree. He has been reckless and ex- 
travagant in promises; his performance has been incomplete and unfinished. 
Not content with the competition between man and man, he raises him- 
self to sublime heights and enters into competition with Divine Providence. 
Oblivious of the potent fact that to make a rabbit stew he must first catch 
the rabbit, and unmindful of the man who was killed while hunting the 
lion whose skin he had sold while the beast was roaming the forest, he 
widens the breach, keeps open the wound, and lifts the lid of a veritable 
Pandora’s box, out of which escape a thousand ills—by the indiscriminate 
selling of what is commonly known as “Futures.” This method of trading. 
though it often occasions regret, incites anger, provokes remorse. stirs up 
strife, creates dispute. thrusting buyer and seller into a state of malevolence 
and mutiny, has a fascination and enchantment into the whirlpool of 
which canner and jobber are continually drawn. Unmindful of the unhappy 
results, nor the arguments which have been presented against the eustom. 
it goes steadily on with the years, and no signs are observed that it will be 
discontinued. However your speaker may view the matter is of little econ- 
cern; it must be understood his is the opinion of the individual. He has no 
means of discovering your thoughts. The aim is to deal with the effect of 
the cause. T know the subject is not a popular one. [ fully understand 
vou would rather not discuss it: but it is time you learned that it ean 
neither be throttled nor smothered by a refusal to talk about it. Tt’s a live 
question, bristling with abuses—of which we talk so much, yet never is 
there offered a single plan or suggestion for its amelioration. 


More TRANSGRESSIONS. 
From the same sources which recount the sins of the jobber, we have 
been furnished with instances of the canners’ iniquity. It is not out of 
place to throw one or two choice pictures upon the canvas for contempla- 
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to reduce the evil to a minimum. 

Richard Roe traded largely in Tomatoes during the season of 1907. 
He sold in March, of that year, to various buyers, a total of one hundred 
thousand cases. When he began to pack the goods, he also began to make 
sales at a lower figure than his future contracts stipulated. Out went the 
goods, with not a single case laid aside to fill the orders accepted before 
the packing began. “It’s time,” says Richard, ‘So fill these future orders,” 
and he progressed fairly well by shipping to this date the full quantity 
ordered to each firm who had furnished him shipping instructions. Sud- 
denly he discovered the end of the season was in plain sight, and that it was 
beyond human possibility to complete his contract of specified quality. 
Richard had an inventive mind; he sent samples to the remaining buyers 
of a quality greatly inferior to that which was purchased, with high- 
sounding phraseology in a letter, that the accompanying samples are sent 
for approval in order that no discussion will ensue as to quality after the 
Tomatoes are received. “We decline to accept such trashy goods,” writes 
the buyer, and Richard promptly told them they were in error as to the 
quality—that was all right; and since they had declined to receive that 
which he would ship, a cancellation of the contract had been asked, and he 
accordingly had acceded to the request, and the contract for the number of 
cases entered for their account had been cancelled. A broker in Chicago 
characterized Richard as a “welcher,” whatever that means. 

Richard Roe, a canner, made large sales of future fruits; not a single 
tin was delivered; his entire pack, however, was sold at higher figures dur- 


ing the packing season, to other firms than those who had bought prior to * 


maturity of the fruit. His defense, or excuse, was, that on account of an 
unusual searcity he could not pack the fruit except at a much greater cost 
than he had sold. He seemed to regard his default as a special reason for 
glorification, as it was impossible for any buyer to recover in an action at 
law, because he was not possessed of any tangible assets. “Futures!” 
“Futures!” What crimes are committed in thy name! 


THE Lex TALIONIS. 

These instances are clear enough to demonstrate the part the canner has 
played in creating a resentment in the mind of the jobber, inducing him to 
bide his time, awaiting an opportunity to repay in the same kind of coin, re- 
gardless if the canner be innocent or guilty, or, if indeed, any business has 
ever been transacted with him. Consumed with rage at the uncharitable 
treatment received. he strikes, not always where he means to land, but at 
the harmless and inoffensive, who, in consequence, return the blow. And 
thus, back and forth, like a bounding ball, the merry war goes on. This 
is the lex talionis of which the lawyers speak, but known to us as the law 
of retaliation. It is the exemplification of the old Mosaic law, “An eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” Both canner and jobber suffer from its 
baneful influence. It springs from the womb of cunning and craft; its 
swaddling clothes are distrust and suspicion. It jeopardizes credit, mocks 
justice, and brands the innocent merchant with the stamp of guilt. I 
therefore plead with you to strike this influence of contamination from our 
midst, by crushing it out with the resolutions of men who highly prize, 
above all things, moral soundness and freedom from corrupting motives and 
influences of every kind. 


THe EXAMPLE OF ROME. 


Rome, sitting upon her seven hills, and from that throne of glory ruling 
the world, had given to mankind her choicest gifts in language, law and 
institutions; but as she became afflicted with disease within, then began 
the attacks without. How could she survive with a degrading and wasting 
of men and capital and labor, heavy taxes and a debased currency? Prodi- 
gality and extravagance, the feeding of an idle mob at the expense of the 
State, and slave competition, were the means which made her citizens give 
up the hopeless struggle against burdensome taxes and declining production. 
Looking upon public trusts as sources of private wealth, a decay of man- 
hood and moral strength weakened her army and the whole empire, which 
no effort of the State could check; and then it was that this huge, moulder- 
ing monument of Rome fell. 

The evils and irregularities which creep into the affairs of state affect, 
in just as great a degree, the commercial life, if allowed to go on un- 
restrained and unchecked. A disregard for the influences they exert, 
either upon individuals or organizations, will eventually cause them to suc- 
cumb to their ever-widening and insidious growth. Let no member fail to 
remember the importance of this Association in its efforts to reform un- 
businesslike customs and habits which have existed in the past. It is to 
the future we are now looking, desiring to forgive the sins which have op- 
pressed us, asking forgiveness for those we have committed. A new page 
is to be opened, and upon it is to be written the good we might accomplish. 
Standing upon the very threshold of its usefulness, free and untrammeled 
as it is, in all the strength and vigor of its early manhood, the plain duty 
of the National Canners” Association is to announce to the trade the 
principles for which it stands, promising by a careful and considerate at- 
tention to the errors which arise, that it is ever ready to lend its power 
and moral support to any merchant, whether he be canner or jobber, who 
feels he has been wronged by the action of any of its members. 


A PSALM AND A HYMN. 

[ am fully conscious of the divergent views and opinions of a body of 
men upon any subject under discussion. | would most willingly and 
cheerfully resign this platform to other members of this body, whose in- 
terest can be no less greater than mine, to present or suggest remedial 
legislation upon the questions which have been so feebly presented. 1 
know it is not a simple thing to gather up the threads of undeveloped 
thought and bind them into a harmonious whole. Were it as easy to do as 
it were best to do, a simple resolution would be offered, and unanimously 
adopted, wherein all the trials and the troubles, all the aches and the 
pains, all the sorrows and remorse, which is the lot of canners to bear, 
would be removed and vanish as trifles light as air. Then we would call 
upon Brother Bailey to read the Hundred and Thirty-third Psalm, “Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” And Brother Crary would be called upon to lead the choir in the 
singing of that joyful hymn, “This is the way I long have sought, and 
mourned because | found it not.” But my friends, I know better than to 
expect miracles to be performed in this day; and I believe it yet too early 
to expect the lion to lie down with the lamb. I do not shrink, however, 


from performing what I conceive to be my duty; and no matter how 
humbly expressed, 1 shall offer some suggestions to lessen the tension exist- 
ing between buyer and seller, feeling well satisfied if that, which is said 
might germinate into a thought, which now, or at some future date, would 
crystallize into an idea, and eventually be adopted by the Association, the 
time taken to deliver this address will not have been spent for naught. 
Tomorrow, should some member of this Association rush from his bath, 
clothed only in thought, in emulation of Archimedes crying in the streets of 
Syracuse, “Eureka,” grapple on to him with hooks of steel; bring him 
hence, that he may tell what he has found, though he be only covered with 
a smile. ; 

The Spanish have a proverb, which translated, means, “Each man 
has his own way of killing fleas.” We'll follow this axiom for a while, 
and see how we succeed. 


THE CORRECTION OF AN EVIL. 

Standing by the proposition that it is the exception, and not the rule 
of Canners and Jobbers to repudiate contracts, we must of necessity elimi- 
nate every merchant from this discussion except those who have continually 
offended, and of whom there is no hope they will in the future reform. 
There is no law that can be enacted which will prevent a man from steal- 
ing; the law only punishes offenders, and makes examples of them, to 
restrict or restrain the growth of crime. Our suggestion to punish, is 
offered, not with a desire to injure, but only as a matter of protection to 
ourselves. Self-preservation is the first law of nature. Hence, when a 
jobber subjects himself to condemnation by the flagrant violation of his 
agreement, every canner in the United States, member of this Association, 
should be so advised. A detail of the transaction should be written, ac- 
companied by an affidavit certifying to its facts, and sent to the Executive 
Committee. This Committee, after impartial judgment and deliberation, 
finding the facts true as represented, shall, in some manner not contrary 
to law, inform the membership the name of the firm offending. 1 am in- 
formed that such a proceeding is not in the nature of restraint of trade, and 
that these methods are pursued by any number of exchanges throughout 
the country, trading in grain, provisions, cotton, and other lines. 

As we have been particular in this discourse to show the canner also 
needs a restraining influence at times, to keep him in the path of right 
and duty, and though it would not be polite to offer the simplest suggestion 
to our sister, the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, I am sure the 
judgment, ability and intelligence of the gentlemen composing this in- 
fluential organization, would provide a means not unlike our own sugges- 
tion, mayhap, whereby the protection to themselves against the misdeeds 
of the canner, would be fully subserved without jmparting to us the least 
information of their action. 

1 can stand upon by head in my own parlor, if I so elect, though should 
I invite a guest to partake of the hospitality of my home, and should he 
so demean himself by smashing my bric a brace, or pouring his coffee down 
my butler’s back, | should mark him as an undesirable citizen, and my 
doors would be forever closed against him. It is an easy way, and quite 
as effective, to apply this in the business relation. It is frequently done. 
Men, however, always want to be made happy by law. If, then, you would 
refrain from individual action, fearing your refusal to trade with a man 
having no regard for your rights, would give him the opportunity of play- 
ing upon your neighbor without your knowledge, the action of the Associa- 
tion would circulate the information, and the offender, finding he was 
flocking with but a few birds of the same feather, would no doubt, conclude 
to reform, and ever after promise to be good. Dishonor was the punish- 
ment most dreaded by the Spartan. The offender was deprived of civil 
rights; no person could speak to him, much less contract an alliance with 
his family. Wherever he turned, a distonctive dress and a head half shorn 
proclaimed his infamy. We may, in a somewhat milder way, profit by this 
example. 


SoME RECOMMENDATIONS. 


As to futures, please remember it is the indiscriminate selling which 
causes the breach of contracts. We would restrict their sale. A canner 
contracting to sell a certain number of cases of fruit, or vegetables, must 
know that the entire quantity sold must be packed and supplied, no matter 
what the crop may be. His delivery must be full, complete and entirely 
one hundred per cent. of the quantity he contracted to sell. It appears to 
me to be foolish that a contract for the sale of ten thousand cases of Peas, 
should contain a proviso, “If seventy-five per cent. of the quantity shall be 
delivered, the contract is thereby fully performed.” Contracts with this 
proviso are quite popular in many States. It does not require the logic of 
Aristotle to demonstrate that the canner must in every event deliver 
seventy-five hundred cases on this contract. He knows he must; he be- 
lieves he can. With the information obtained from investigation of the 
probable crop, together with the knowledge of the capacity of his factory, 
knowing the buyer as a good business man, can only definitely count upon 
receiving the minimum quantity, it is cireumlocution pure and simple, 
needless, and without meaning, to have accepted the sale with such a 
proviso. It is incomprehensible to me that a man will agree to deliver a 
certain quantity of merchandise provided his buyer will agree to accept 
a certain quantity less. : 

We are now in the critical part of this subject. I pray you do not 
misunderstand me. I do not oppose the selling of futures. The captivat- 
ing influence of this ignis fatwus have at times enticed me to its elysian 
fields, or left me wallowing in the slough of despond. It is the prevailing 
method, not the policy, 1 attack. It is, therefore, recommended to the 
canner, since he is bound by law and equity to deliver the quantity he has 
sold, that his combined contracts shall represent the minimum, not the 
maximum output of his factory; and that severally each contract shall 
specify the minimum quantity to be delivered, so that he may comply with 
the demand of the law, and his buyer, that said contract shall be filled to 
the letter, and thereby save himself from the obloquy with which he is so 
often charged. ; 

The jobber having placed orders with a canner, who can neither deliver 
the goods, nor from whom a recovery can be made, in an action at law, I 
fear, becomes so completely dazzled with the contract price, that he forgets 
the very great necessity of making an investigation into the commercial 
standing and ability to complete that which was agreed would be per- 
formed. When we are about to make a sale, we are extremely cautious 
in looking up and satisfying ourselves as to the capital and credit ratings. 
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When we buy, we are apt to become careless in this respect. May we be 
permitted to respectfully recommended to the jobber the impossibility of 
loading a thirty-two calibre revolver with a shell designed for a thirteen- 
inch gun. Recognizing such a failure, common justice suggests the whole 
canning trade should not be condemned for the annoyance and loss occa- 
sioned by following too closely a price without the visible material support 
behind it. There is room in this Association for every canner, no matter 
how great or how humble his pretensions, shall he but conduct his business 
upon fair and square lines with his competitor. But there is no room for 
him, no matter how great, nor how small he may be, whose manner of 
doing business jeopardizes the credit and standing of his associates. And 
until he shall have purged himself of the offense of which he is guilty, he 
ought not to be entitled to place or consideration with or from those whose 
business manners and habits are above reproach. 


AN ACCEPTABLE CONTRACT. 

How shall we correct the habit of rejecting goods upon arrival, and 
refusal to accept at contract price when the market declines? I answer at 
once, “By arbitration.” Two years ago I recommended this in convention. 
1 believed it then; I am convinced now. It is therefore recommended that 
we immediately get into close and harmonious business relation with the 
jobber, in the effort to agree upon a contract acceptable to both. The 
salient points of which shall be that Richard Roe sells to John Doe the 
minimum quantity of specified fruits or vegetables for delivery within a 
limited specified time, at a certain price and terms, guaranteed to comply 
with the National Food and Drug Acts, said delivery to mean every case 
nominated in the contract. Then the usual proviso as to the destruction 
of place of business by fire or flood, or any other act of God. Concluding 
with the clause that in the event of the buyer or seller declining to per- 
form this contract for any reason set forth, same shall be referred to a 
Board of Arbitration for settlement. Each party to deposit a fixed sum 
to cover the expense of said arbitration. The whole expense vo be borne 
by the one against whom a decision is rendered, said decision to be final and 
absolute. The deposit to be returned to the one in whose favor the de- 
cision is found. The details of such a contract, as to the appointment of 
the Board, how constituted, its personnel, the number composing it, and 
such other matters pertaining thereto, must, of necessity, be referred to this 
very intelligent body for thoughtful and conscientious deliberation. Be- 
sides the fact that my subject does not necessarily embrace a solution of 
the things discussed, but merely points out in a definite manner, that with 
which we are all familiar, it would be impolite for me to encroach further 
upon your time at this moment with argument. 


NATURE AND Her Laws. 


Let it- be fastened in your minds, that the Canner’s business is devoted 
entirely to the preparation and sale of that which the laws of nature 
provide. That it is beyond his power to discern why from one orchard 
there is a vield of luscious, full-grown fruit, and from another it is stinted 
and dwarfed. That today supplies from the fields are rated perfect; to- 
morrow, good; yesterday, but fair. That it is wellnigh impossible to 
guarantee an éntire output shall grade the highest type, though he is quite 
willing to agree it will not grade the lowest. Hence, when submitting 
samples of any line upon which a purchase is made, it is well for the 
canner to discuss with his jobber that the delivery, to be compleie, is not 
to be gauged by the samples, in that it is to be minutely or specifically ac- 
curate, or that it can be measured with any instrument of precisio® as to 
the color or shade, variation in size or flavor, or any slight departure from 
uniformity or consistency. These things can never be. Fruits and vege- 
tables can only be packed in conformity with that which is natural. 

A learned judge has said, “If I preduce a rifle with all the modern ap- 
pliance for making them, and I hand a man a sample and say, ‘I will de- 
liver you ten thousand rifles like that,’ they ought to conform to the 
sample in even the minutest points, detectable only by a magnifying glass, 
because man can make them so. When we deal with a product of man’s 
hands. we deal with that which is characterized by substantial uniformity. 
The uniformity of products made by machines and molds means one thing. 
The uniformity of products of nature means another. When a man con- 
tracts to deliver the product of nature, he means that it is to be a fair 
specimen of the crop she furnishes, and its treatment by him.” Thus we 
see the canner should not guarantee to deliver nor should the jobber expect 
to receive, a strict and rigid uniformity in size, color, flavor, or general ap- 
pearance of the fruit or vegetables he contracts to deliver. In the whole 
realm of nature, with her whimsical and capricious temper, there cannot 
be found a single duplicate or replica. The intensity of her storms, the 
beauty of her sunsets, the delicate formation of every leaf and flower, and 
blade of grass, the tasseled corn, her fields of golden grain, orchards 
redolent of glowing fruit, vary and differ in grandeur, form and substance. 
Who can fathom her supreme and inexorable laws? We are not even on 
speaking terms with the dame. She abhors familiarity, and resents  in- 
cursion into her domains. It is a pernicious agreement, then, to guarantee 
any goods of this season's packing to be equal or to be better than those of 
a previous season. It is harmful to promise fruit to be of a certain size or 
flavor. It is ruinous to describe vegetables to be of a certain color, uni- 
formity, or consistency. We must not attempt to go beyond the laws of 
nature. When the deadly parallel is drawn between the output of one 
season with another, or when natural laws conspire, forbidding a result 
equal to that which is described, the jobber believes he has just ground for 
complaint, and then it is the canner wishes him afflicted with rhuematism 
of the ankles, to keep him from kicking. Be moderate in your descriptions, 
and never promise more than you can perform. 

If you are in a receptive mood, if you agree the time is ripe for re- 
form, the several recommendations suggested, may at least form a base 
upon which to build. If you are convinced that some of the errors com- 
mitted must be frowned upon and thrown aside, it will require your best 
thought and judgment, your patient and considerate deliberation, to ac- 
complish the end, and a hearty, courteous co-operation with a kindred 
organization to bring them about. Reforms are rarely spontaneous; they 
are the result of continued and persistent effort on the part of those who 
desire them and feel their need the most. 

Do not be dismayed if objections are offered and obstacles for a 
moment seem to block the work you would perform. Argument and con- 
ciliation overcome objection, surmont obstacles. This work is trifling when 
compared with some of the almost insurmountable difficulties and obstacles 


. believe; we have thought the packer and the jobber would both be 


which have confronted men since the world began. The name of Morse and 
his telegraph, dear to every American heart because of his unswerving 
fidelity to the cause he espoused, should be as an inspiration to us all, in 
any work we may undertake. 


A RESPONSIVE CHorp. 


_ It is needless to remind you that fair play and good faith are the 
underlying basie principles ypon which all trading is founded. They are 
the keynotes which determine the tone and rhythm of every business trans- 
action. From der Vaterland comes a legend of a peasant and an olden 
King. Berated because he was only a poor fiddler, the peasant persuaded 
the King to stand with him in the centre of a swinging bridge, that he 
might show the power and beauty of his instrument. Affectionately draw- 
ing the bow across the strings, a low, plaintive melody filled the air, grow- 
ing louder and more intense until the fingers found a chord upon which the 
very soul of the musician centered. Louder grows the strain, the air is 
charged with harmonizing waves. The bridge is in motion; it bends and 
cracks and falls in reply to the power of vibration, a well-known principle 
in the scientific world. The old man found the responsive chord. 2 

There is a similar law in the moral world. Let us but strike the key 
which renders unto every man his just due, without distinction, and the 
high and low, the rich, the poor, in every land, in every clime, respond to 
its touch. While down the corridors of time its harmony shall ring and 
echo, and reverberate, telling every canner and every jobber the re- 
sponsive chord has been struck, whose sound shall now be, and ever after 
shall be known, as “The Square Deal.” (Applause. ) 

The Chair—Gentlemen, we have with us this afternoon a visit- 
ing committee from the Wholesale Grocers’ Association; they are 
present to present a matter that is of general interest, and that 
has been discussed more or less at length, and to some extent 
has been considered in the address of Mr. Orem, and it is now our 
pleasure to listen to a representative of the committee of the Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, and on behalf of this convention I want 
to extend to them a most courteous welcome. Gentlemen, I pre- 
sent to you Mr. Walter Timms. 

Mr. Timms—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I have been lis- 
tening. with the utmost interest and admiration to the presentation 
of the Wholesale Grocers’ side and the Canners’ side of the ques- 
tion by my friend, Mr. Orem. From the time I came into the room 
| was impressed from the first remark made that possibly I had 
made some mistake. I felt something as a very celebrated Demo- 
crat felt some years ago when addressing an audience in Brooklyn. 
He said “I am a Democrat,” and the remark ran through the 
country; people far and wide thought there was no one like David 
B. Hill. Today there are few that speak of Mr. Hill, none so 
poor as to do him reverence; it is a rare thing to hear a man pub- 
licly say “I am a Democrat.” So I felt when I first heard Mr. 
Orem that there was no place for the jobber; we might not inaptly 
say he is the bane of all the evils the business is heir to; but as I 
listened to him I found there was possibility of the Jobber being 
occasionally in the right; if not often or frequently in the long list 
there would occasionaly be found an honest Jobber, or honesty 
among the jobbers. The Jobber is accused of ruining the future of 
the business, and with regard to our future there may be some reason 
why there is a future for us, and I trust that all the gentlemen 
who heard Mr. Orem on the dealing in futures, will cease at once 
to sell futures. But he has suggested that great reforms can be 
accomplished by the Wholesale Grocers and Jobbers. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association appointed a com- 
mittee at its meeting in Chicago, of which I have the honor to be 
the chairman; and it proposes to suggest this afternoon a_ possible 
panacea for some of the ills we are trying to reform, and_ that 
you are trying to reform. First we want a uniform contract, we 


benefited with that kind of a reform, and that it is one of the 
lirst means toward reform that should be used. The Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association appointed a committee consisting of T. S. 
Vallette, New York; H. C. Gardner, Kansas City; Warren God- 
dard, St. Louis; C. E. Wilcox and T. C. Havens, Chicago, and A. 
P. Williams of New York. I mention these names that you may 
know what section of the country the committee comes from and 
their relation to the whole United States. The Wholesale Grocers 
whom I represent number about eighty per cent. or possibly a 
little more of the jobbing business of the wholesale grocers of the 
United States. I mention this that you may understand our posi- 
tion; we come here expecting to try to offer something for your 
benefit as well as for our own. 

Mr. Orem has kindly referred to what I said at Columbus re 
warding the man behind the contract, and I appreciate that refer- 
ence and the kind words and thoughts which inspired it. I want 
to say with regard to the seasons since 1904, we have been fol- 
lowed with blessings and business, and standing, as we do, at the 
threshold of 1908, we believe the form of contract we herewith 
present, and to which we have given a great deal of thought and 
study, represents one which will make for the effectiveness of 
business. 


SUGGESTED FORM 
for 
CANNED GOODS CONTRACT 
Approved By 
THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Dozen Size of Price 
Cases per case tins Items per dozen 
Prices named are : 


— 
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Terms of payment: Less.......... Per cent. in..........days or 


If sold F. O. B. factory, freight rate to "destination not to ex- 
per 100 lbs 

If buyer’s labels are used, allowance to be....... ....-per 1000. 

If packer’s labels are used, buyers to have control of same 


These goods are to be of the pack SEE AE ARTI 
Quantity guaranteed as follows: The seller agrees to deliver 
not less than 75 per cent: of the qui intity stated under this contract, 
and the buyer agrees to accept the same in full settlement of this 
contract, without liability except as hereinafter stated. If seller 
should deliver less than 75 per cent. of the quantity stated under this 


contract, then it is agreed that the seller shall pay the buyer....... 
cents per dozen on such shortage under 75 per cent. of the original 
purchase, but must deliver not less than............ per cent. of the 


original purchase. ‘The buyer shall have the same privilege of re- 
ducing the quantity named in this contract to 75 per cent. of the 
original purchase, without responsibility for loss or damage to the 
seller, and shall also have the privilege of further reducing the 
quantity on the payment 0 .............. cents per dozen, but must 
accept not less than.......... per cent of the original purchase. In 
case either buyer or seller wishes to decrease the quantity below 100 
per cent. of the original contract, notice must be given in writing 


Swells guaranteed until July Ist, 19 

Cases must be made of lumber, free from shakes and loose knots, 
and of material not less than 3-inch sides, tops and bottoms and 
34-inch ends, for No. 1, No. 2, No. 2% and No. 3 cans; Y%-inch 
sides, tops and bottoms and l-inch ends for No. 8 and No. 10 cans, 
and of correspondingly heavy material for other sizes. 

Factory shipments in less than car lots to be+ made without 
charge for marking or shipping. 

Seller guarantees these goods in accordance with Food Law 
Guarantees adopted by National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
and Canned Goods Packers’ Association, in Convention 1907, and 
also in accordance with the State Food Laws of.. 

In case of destruction of place of business of either party ‘by 
fire or tle elements, such buyer or seller shall have the right to 
cancel this contract by giving the other party written notice of the 
same within reasonable time. 


BROKER...... 

Accepted Dated 


We have received letters from a large number of members 
throughout the country requesting that something of this kind be 
brought up; it was the desire to have something for the packer 
and jobber, that we have attempted it, and a desire to advance the 
interest of all in the matter, that the attempt was made. We realize 
that we have to meet many and various local conditions; condi- 
tions existing in San Francisco and Portland, Maine, and to have 
them entirely practical in all respects. We are certainly making a 
mistake if we are not in harmony with the laws existing, and make 
a great mistake of the trust confided in us. We know that you 
packers are not satisfied with the existing relations; that a more 
careful relation should exist as to the different seasons. and the 
future of the business, and that you should have a contract that 
would give you greater confidence, and we. present you with the 
proposed contract, copies of which have been distributed among 
you, so that I need not read it. 

It is practically a discussion of the proposition so many have 
spoken of, and what I say is that we expect a one hundred per 
cent. delivery; we expect the deliveries as promised; but it fre- 
quently happens that the packer cannot deliver the quantity speci- 
fied, and I acknowledge that those who buy generally expect one 
hundred per cent. delivery, at least so far as he may be able to 
deliver; consequently this applies to specific cases, and the clauses 
in this contract refer to those specific cases, but where the cause 
does not apply don’t understand that it is a part of the contract. Of 
course this privilege applies to either party, on notice given; this 
reduction of a certain percentage is covered by a penalty which may 
be stipul: ited by the parties. 

The last clause, that relating to casualty by fire or the elements, 
is one that has been in general use as far as the packer is con- 
cerned, although it never has been quite as fully defined as here; 
and it is impossible to define just exactly under what circumstances 
will apply as cancellation of the contract or otherwise. The experi- 
ences in San Francisco make it quite certain when it would apply 
if there had been a contract of this kind in existence at the time 
of the earthquake and fire there. 

Gentlemen, | thank you, Mr. Wilcox may have something to 
say. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wilcox—lI had not thought when I came into the room of 
speaking upon this subject; I have been thinking upon the matter, 
but living about a thousand miles west of here, thought, perhaps, 
“it would be as well for me to say that I was one of the committee 
who helped to draw up this form of contract, and it represents 
as near as we could our idea of what we would like to have it 
contain or embody. One thing we feel that has not been mentioned 
is embodied, and it should be made emphatic, namely, good cases 
or boxes. call your attention to that particular subject, as I have 


suffered very severely. I do not believe I can add anything to 
what Mr. Timms has said with regard to the contract in general, 
except to say that it is our wish that some form of contract that 
can be made general be used and considered by the members of the 
association; but above all things we want a first class box, and we 


are ‘aii willing to pay for a first seis box; first the pure ae 
then the cases. I thank you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Gardner—I have so few remarks to make that it is hardly 
worth the while to make them. What Mr. Wilcox has said in 
regard to boxes I certainly coincide with; I assume every jobber ex- 
pects a hundred per cent. delivery, and would personally prefer a 
contract of that character, but the reasons of the reciprocal clauses 
are so many, and such a desire for a twenty-five per cent. leeway 
that it was made. I am certain that no jobber desires to place any 
hardship in the way of the canner in this respect. The twenty-five 
per cent. leeway will certainly be as advantageous to the canner as 
the jobber. During the past five years I have been in the habit of 
making contracts containing clauses similar to these in Colorado, 
and I would state with responsible canners in Colorado, Missouri and 
Iowa, Maine and Michigan, and I find that the canners who have 
signed such contracts have been satisfied with the results of its work- 
ing; a contract of this character is of real benefit to a reliable and 
responsible canner, and it is an advantage to him if he wants to raise 
money in his bank to carry on his business. 

The President—Gentlemen of the Committee of Wholesale 
Grocers, our Convention will be pleased to give your report con- 
sideration, and will take up the matter during the session. 


MR. OLNEY’S ADDRESS. 


As it is intended that the proposed form of contract covers sub- 
stantially the transactions in a “future” way between the packer and jobber, 
and is so far-reaching in its effect, both parties, in justice to self-interests, 
are obliged to fully express their views as entertained from their stand- 
point, and it is to be hoped that this can be done without the possible risk 
of embarrassment between the two principal interests involved thereby. 
In expressing these views, however, it should be tue purpose of each side to 
give full and fair consideration to the arguments advanced by the other. 

My remarks along the line of guaranteed deliveries with privilege to 
buyer to cancel in part while intended for general application have, how- 
ever, special reference to the sale of a general line of fancy quality fruits 
and vegetables. 

As a rule, and perhaps, in all sections of the country, excepting one, 
to be referred fo later, practically all of the canning factory products are 
furnished under contracts made in the winter and spring between the 
packer and the grower for growing a certain number of acres from seed 
furnished by the packer at. a stipulated price, and such products as are 
grown from the contracted acreage are to be delivered to the packer in a 
certain condition at an agreed price. The grower only contracts to de- 
liver what is actually grown from the specified acreage. He cannot afford 
to, and does not agree to do more. 

The packer is put to the expense of making sales, which in many instances 
is quite heavy, and cannot wait until knowing whether there is to be a crop 
before formulating his factory plans. He has to arrange for a certain 
amount of competent and specially qualified help, has to make provisions 
for the principal part Of his cars, boxes, labels and other supplies. It 
should not require a very great stretch of the imagination to recognize, in 
case of short crops, the very great damage sustained by the packer. Why 
then, in case @f short crops, should he be called upon to respond in damages 
under a guaranteed clause, and especially concerning something which the 
buyer knows is entirely dependent upon weather conditions and over which 
the packer has no control? Has the packer already not sustained heavy 
enough loss without its being increased by either stipulated or market 
damages, or both? Will not the self-interests of the honest packer dictate 
the best delivery which can be made within reason? 

On the other hand, supposing that after having made arrangements for 
packing the product of a full crop he receives one which happens to be 
followed by a declining market, why should the jobber be privileged to 
cancel 25 per cent. of his order, and to still further reduce it 10 to 15 per 
cent. by paying a stipulated damage and then perhaps go into such de- 
clining market and cover his requirements at a figure perhaps considerably 
less than those at which he had contracted “futures,” and possibly less than 
cost, and if you please, it may be from the very one with whom he had 
made such reduction? 

There are four interests involved in a greater or less degree; the 
grower, the packer; the jobber, and the retailer. 

There is no trouble between the grower and the packer in this regard. 
as the latter does not expect the former to deliver any more than he grows. 
Neither should there be any difference of opinion in this regard between 
the packer and the jobber, and there would not be, providing the jobbers 
generally, and which is the general rule, would sell “futures” to the re- 
tailer only for pro rata delivery. In some exceptional instances the job- 
ber guarantees delivery, and in some other exceptional instances where he 
does not, competitive conditions dictate his making a full delivery. The 
real trouble therefore of the whole situation is in the relations between the 
jobber and the retailer, and it seems to us, if the suggestion will be per- 
mitted, that the energies of the National Wholesale “Groeers’ Association 
should be directed to establishing some uniformity of action in their deal- 
ings with the retailer rather than urge the proposed measure upon the 
packers. It is not the fault of the packer that an occasional jobber sees 
fit to either guarantee or make a full delivery to the retailer and it is to 
be assumed that when this is done it is only because of competitive condi- 
tions and because of his general dealings with the retailer upon a general 
line of grocery merchandise; that he is willing to be at some disadvantage 
so far as the canned goods part of their relations are concerned, but this 
should not operate in any way to the disadvantage of the packer. 

What are short deliveries the result of? Is it because the packer has 
not contracted that acreage? No, the following are some of the reasons 
contributing to the disastrous results at times: 

Seed, which does not germinate because of either too wet, too dry or 
too cold weather, or if it does germinate, the growth is often retarded be- 
cause of these same weather conditions. An insect or blight may infest 
the pea crop over night and ruin it, a field of beans promising one day may 
be worthless the next because of rust, and scientific skill has worked for 
years in vain to invent some remedy to obviate these troubles. Cyclones, 
hail storms and floods are not unknown to the canner. A late frost in the 
spring or an early one in the fall is not uncommon, and, in the latter case, 
tomatoes and corn are the great sufferers. Who control all these varying 
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conditions and where, in the vocabulary of reason, will there be found any- 
thing making the packer responsible for these conditions and in one case 
be liable for damages and in the other subject to a reduction on a de- 
clining market? 


What has already been said has reference to the situation from a gen- 
eral standpoint. There are some localities where some canning factory 
products at least to a large extent are not grown upon contract, but are 
grown for general market purposes, although principally for canning pur- 
poses—to be sold at whatever the market price may be from day to day. 
In such localities the source of supply is not as restricted, as is the case 
when the product is limited to a contracted acreage, and there is more 
reason for a guaranteed delivery under such conditions than under those 
ordinarily prevailing. I refer particularly to Baltimore, where the climatic 
conditions are such that it is seldom visited by frosts until after the pack- 
ing of substantially the entire product, but even that section has been the 
victim more than any other of the pea insect, and to such an extent that 
certain varieties of peas cannot now with safety be grown there. Who is 
prophet enough to say what locality is exempt from the ravages of the pea 
insect or the bean rust, which troubles have already come, in a greater or 
less degree, to every canning State, and the bean rust as late as in 1907 to 
a small extent, and to a very serious extent in 1905 and 1906, and who will 
venture the statement as to what year and what day of the year the 
canner will not be met with these misforunes again or by others worse and 
vet unknown? Who will undertake to tell us that, following a spring two 
or three weeks late, there will not be a frost through all the principal 
canning sections (as has sometimes occurred in the past) as early as the 
12th of September? When there is only 10 to 25 per cent. of a corn or 
tomato pack in the greater part of the sections growing these items, shall 
the jobber be licensed, through the agency of the sheriff, to rap at the 
factory door for damages and to such an extent as, under conditions which 
have often occurred in the past, would put many a packer out of business? 
Has it been apparent that the packer’s profits in the past, taken as a whole, 
have been such as to justify entering into such a commercially suicidal 
transaction? This brings us down to the second point of our contention 
and that is, that there may be some localities and the conditions of the 
individual packer may be such that he can afford to sell under a stronger 
contract than his competitors, and especially if he is packing only one or 
two items. The packer in Baltimore is more sure of getting a crop of corn 
and tomatoes than the packer in several other States both because of his 
market source of supply and because of the greater probability of the crops 
maturing in advance of the frosts. Why then, in this connection, should a 
so-called Southern packer, or some one from California vote for a contract 
which is sure to visit a severe penalty upon the packer contending with the 
so-called Northern climate, and why should some particular packer, who 
in the North may, from anything which has occurred in the past, be so 
favorably located that he can afford to guarantee, cast a vote against the 
rest of those in the North engaged in the same line of business? In other 
words, this is not a matter coming within the province of the National 
Association to take action which should be considered in any way obligatory 
upon the members of the Association; it is purely an individual matter. 

1 can hardly imagine a single packer, although he may have been 
guaranteeing to a certain extent, in the past, as being in favor of the 
proposea contract. I would ask even the Baltimore packer, and some 
Northern ones, if your margin of profit is such, if, after ha¥ing arranged 
for the packing of a full crop and one is secured, and perhaps only by paying 
a very high‘price for the raw material, you feel justified in placing the 
jobber in a position by which he can cancel his contract to the extent of 25 
to 40 per cent. and by only paying stipulated damages on 10 to 15 per 
cent. of such cancellations ? 

The proposed contract contains the following clause: 

“Factory shipments in less than car lots to be made without charge 
for marking or shipping.” 

If I construe this clause correctly it is prepared particularly in the 
interest of the very large jobbers, who may desire shipments made through- 
out various sections of the country into the territory of the interior jobber 
to whom this clause would be a distinct disadvantage. Can the packers 
afford. especially without compensation, to do what is called for by this 
clause, and is it to the interest of the packer and the so-called interior 
jobber to encourage direct shipments ? 

It is impossible for us to estimate the benefits which can accrue to 
the members of this Association, if it is earried on along the right lines. 
If it were the purpose, at the threshold of its existence, to do something to 
weaken itself in its efficiency. and occasion discord and create lack of 
harmony, it could hardly bring up a subject which would be more 
damaging in its result than the present one, should this Association see 
fit to attempt to force this contract upon its members. * It is not, strictly 
speaking, an association matter, and even should this Association attempt 
to force this contract upon its members, there are a great many of them 
who would still continue to do business as they have done in the past and 
would be unwilling to be controlled by the proposed contract. They 
would be justified in the position, that they have their own debts to pay 
incurred in the operation of their business and that they should be left as 
free agents to handle their business in such way, and sell their output by 
such contract as to them, and them only, may seem best and most expedient. 

If the Association as such is going to throw the weight of its influence 
in favor of such a contract, then let it so change its constitution that the 
Association members are to become responsible for the damages the packer 
may sustain resulting in doing business under such kind of a contract. 
The facts are there is no canning section in the country which packers can 
afford to sell goods at the prices they have been in recent years, and do so 
in the future “along the line of the proposed contract. This statement is 
made with all due reference to the jobbing interests, and it is only just 
to them to say that they would not be offering this contract for our consid- 
eration if they, in fact, realized and knew the very serious conditions with 
which the packer of fruit and vegetables is obliged to contend, and if they 
knew what the narrow margin of profits was, with all the risks and the 
amount of capital involved, “and for reasons mentioned, the company with 
which T am connected, the Fort Stanwix Canning Company, of Rome, N. Y., 
is opposed to the adoption of the proposed contract, and I sincerely hope 
that it will not receive the approval of this convention. 

With a knowledge of the form of contract by which the members of 
the New York State Canned Goods Packers’ Association sell “futures,” and 
upon having ascertained the views of many of the packers of that State, 


including practically all of the members of the Executive Committee of 
that Association, I venture nothing, as its President, to here state that 
the Association, and so far as I know or even have reason to suspect, every 
packer in that State is opposed to the adoption,of the proposed contract. 

In conclusion, I may say that the canning industry is to be heartily 
congratulated upon one feature of their business, and that is that in dis- 
posing of their output to the jobber they are dealing with a class of 
people whose credit in the banking world is recognized as among the best 
and I congratulate the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association upon the 
fact that not a single one of its members met with adversity in the recent 
financial panic, and which could hardly have come at a more inopportune 
time for the jobber than it did in October and November last. , 

Mr. Hoffacker—I want to say as a representative of the Tri-State 
Association representing over seventy-five per cent. of the packers 
of Delaware, New Jersey and Maryland, a meeting of which was held 
last Thursday, this very contract came up for consideration and they 
absolutely and unequivocally oppose the form of this contract. 

Now, as business men, how shall we consider this contract with 
its allowance and clauses; what will be its tendency on the business? 
What are we to expect if a contract is made above the market price 
at the time of delivery, or below it on the other hand? Is the jobber 
to refuse tomatoes if the price goes down, or, on the other hand, is 
the canner to refuse to deliver twenty-five per cent. of the amount 
because the price has advanced? That is the sort of a contract pro- 
posed. No; let us stand by the one hundred per cent. delivery, as 
Mr. Olney has stated the case. I have great respect for the jobbers, 
and I believe them to be honest men, but with this contract what 
would the majority of them do? What will the canner do? When he 
is not able by reason of the failure of a crop to produce one hundred 
per cent. the contract is to have the same effect as if a fire; why not 
have it that way? Let us have a contract that will conduce to a fair 
and square deal. I am opposed to this contract, and I stand here 
representing the Tri-State Association of Delaware and Maryland and 
New Jersey as opposed to it. 

Mr. Strasbaugh—To my mind the one hundred per cent. con- 
tract is here if the makers desire, and undoubtedly there are other 
clauses that might be considered in this contract or eliminated from 
any contract that might be presented. We have with us as guests 
the representative committee of the Jobbers and Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association and they are our friends. It is like getting money from 
home to receive soneieliions from them, and no matter how we 
may look at them as manufacturers, they are purchasers and we need 
them; we need to be close to them. While the contract as presented 
might not be just what we want to accept at this Convention, there 
is no reason why this Convention might not adopt a contract that 
will be entirely satisfactory. Mr. President and gentlemen, I come 
from the State of Maryland, and I come from a district represented 
by Delaware and New Jersey where two-thirds of the country’s 
tomatoes are packed, and there is no reason why some kind of a 
contract cannot be made that will be satisfactory at this Convention 
and we can bury our differences; because a contract has been set 
forth that does not meet with hearty approval by all of us is no reason 
why we should not have a contract of some kind. To have this matter 
taken up and to bring it to issue I make a motion that this matter of 
contract be referred to a committee of five or seven, as the chair may 
elect, to act jointly with the committee representing the Jobbers 
Association who are present. And | might also suggest, if competent, 
the members of the Arbitration Committee and the President should 
also be a member of that committee. 


Mr. Hoffacker—I want to object to the Arbitration Committee 
spending its time on this subject. That committee has well-defined 
duties to perform for this Convention, and this resolution as offered 
is practically new matter, and entirely separate from any recom- 
mendation that the committee would make to the Convention. 
would further say that Mr. Pressing has not been able to meet with 
the committee owing to illness, and we have had no meeting, and | 
would respectfully ask the chair to fill the vacancy and appoint two 
more members so as to make the committee consist of five members. 

Mr. Baines—I will second that motion because I think that this 
matter of contract should be referred to a special committee, who 
should take it up and report to this Convention a contract on behalf 
of the National Canners’ Association. There are different views upon 
the matter of this contract, especially as to the reciprocal clauses; 
some packers think that there should be a one hundred per cent. 
delivery, and packers from other sections of the country think a 
seventy-five per cent. delivery sufficient, and these various views 
should be gotten together; again, there is a difference of view in regard 
to the guarantee price, what is just to the jobber, we may not feel 
like allowing their claims; if we cannot give them all they ask, lets 
give them what we can. 


Mr. Robinson—This matter of contracts has been a subject that 
has interested me a great deal, and of a great deal of interest to the 
wholesale grocers. To my mind this Convention is not going to agree 
to a uniform contract, for the reason that the different sections can- 
not agree on their differences. While one packer may be in favor of 
a one hundred per cent. delivery, there are others from a different 
section where local customs are different. If we can adopt some 
contract between the buyer and seller we have accomplished a great 
deal whether it be this contract or some other, and I believe that a 
committee in joint conference can arrive at that result, and if they 
do we have accomplished a great deal. I know of packers who are 
giving a seventy-five per cent. delivery on contracts, because that is 
the local custom; in my section we are giving one hundred per cent., 
which we understand as the law; therefore, if we can arrive at some 
plan by which these views can be harmonized and the contracts en- 
forced in the spirits in which they are made we have accomplished 
much. 

Mr. Risser—It seems to me that this Convention should not enter 
into a contract with the jobbers for the purpose of having a contract 
of a certain kind. I am a member of the Western Canners’ Associa- 
tion, which have a form of contract adopted about two months ago, 
and that form of contract is satisfactory to them, and under the cir- 
cumstances I would like to offer the following resolution: 
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Whereas, ‘The work of the National Canners’ Association covers 
all interests and is so varied, and the terms of contracts so often 
governed by local conditions that the making of a uniform contract 
is not advisable. ‘Therefore, be it resolved, That the whole matter 
pertaining to uniform contract be laid upon the table. 

The resolution was seconded. On a call of the chair the resolu- 
tion was declared carried. 

Mr. Orem—I would like the Convention to understand that it 
has laid upon the table all the matters pertaining to the proposed 
contract brought to us from the National Wholesale Grocers; you 
cannot discuss that any longer. li you will allow, I desire to offer 
a motion: 

I move that a committee of ten or twelve members of the 
National Canners’ Association be appointed by your honorable chair 
to confer with the committee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, in order that they may come to some agreement or some 
conclusion whereby they can prepare a contract that will be accept- 
able to both the canners and the jobbers. 

The motion was seconded, and on call of the chair was declared 
carried. 

The Chair—I will appoint upon that committee J. P. Olney, New 
York; C. H. Bentley, California; L. A. Sears, Chillicothe, Ohio; L. J. 
Risser, Illinois; J. W. Cuykendall, Iowa; W. R. Roach, Michigan; W. 
O. Hoffecker, Delaware; S. F. Shearman, New York; C. T. Moses, 
Maine, and Charles Stevens, of New York. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


Wednesday 4th. 


The Convention was called to order by President Bailey, who 
stated that before considering the regular order of business Colonel 
W. B. Melish desired to make an announcement that the entertain- 
ment of the ladies attending the Convention, as planned by the 
Chisholm-Scott Company, on account of the inclement weather, would 
be postponed until tomorrow afternoon at the same hour. He also 
announced that an informal social for the gentlemen had been ar- 
ranged for this evening between the hours of 8.30 and 11 o’clock. 

At the request of the Secretary the President then read the fol- 


lowing letters: 

. Cincinnati, Ohio, February 3, 1908. 

Mr. FRANK E. GORRELL, 
Secretary National Canners’ Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Sir—Last Monday the independent canners of Canada met 
at Toronto and organized an association called the Independent Can- 
ners’ Association of Canada. At that meeting a general desire was 
expressed that they be actively allied with the National Canners’ 
Association of the United States. I would, therefore, on behalf of 
our Association make application to be admitted to active member- 
ship with your Association, and will be much obliged if you will bring 
this up at this afternoon’s meeting. We have at present forty inde- 
pendent canners who are members of our new Association. 

Yours, very truly, 
R. W. BALL, Secretary and Treasurer. 

The President—You have heard the communication, gentlemen; 
what is your wish in the matter? 

Moved by W. A. Robinson and seconded that a committee of 
three be appointed to take the matter into consideration and report 
at this meeting. Carried. 

The President appointed as such committee W. A. Robinson, 
Mr. Fogg, of New Jersey, and Mr.. Watergell, of New York. 

The President then read the following letter from Mr. William G. 
Daugherty, of the American Can Company: 


Baltimore, Md., January 28, 1908. 
Mr. FRANK E. GORRELL, 


Secretary National Canners’ Association, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Gorrell—During the rush season, say August and Sep- 
tember of each year, the packers are very frequently put to great 
inconvenience and at times quite a large loss by delays of cans in 
transit. I would be glad if you will take this matter up with your 
associates and officers of the several packers’ associations, which will 
shortly assemble at Cincinnati, and have them, if they think it ad- 
visable, to ask the railroad companies to consider the shipments of 
cans during August and September as perishable goods and have 
same put through to destination promptly. I feel that the railroad 
companies should not ask a higher rate of freight on cans shipped 
during these two months. While the cans themselves are not perish- 
able, the fruits and vegetables which are to fill the cans frequently 
perish for the want of cans, and frequently on account of delay in 
transit. If you gentlemen think it advisable, 1 would suggest a 
committee be appointed to wait upon the various railroad officials 
and see if they will not grant their request and have all cars of cans 
which may be marked for prompt delivery rushed through. I think 
this would be of great convenience and a source of saving money to 
the packers. 

rusting to see you Tuesday, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 
WILLIAM G. DAUGHERTY. 
The President—I think the suggestion made here could be granted 
by the transportation companies, and doubtless that would relieve 
the situation somewhat. In any event, Mr. Daugherty’s suggestion 
is worthy of consideration, and it occurs to the speaker that it would 
be a very good thing to refer this matter to a committee to consider 
that suggestion; one, perhaps, that will not need to report at this 
meeting, but that will be a standing committee, possibly, for this 
purpose alone. 

A delegate stated that he saw no good reason why the railroad 
companies should not grant this request of the canners, inasmuch as 
the canners are certainly very worthy and important patrons of the 
railroads. 

Moved by Mr. Nugent that a special committee of five be ap- 
pointed to look into this matter and report. Seconded and carried. 


The President then read the following letter from FE. S. Goodman, 


of Richmond, Va.: 


Mr. FRANK E. GORRELL, 
Secretary National Canners’ Association, 
Bel Air, Md. 

Dear Sir—I take it that you are aware of the fact that last Oc 
tober certain lines, and, last December, other lines of railway, com 
posing the Associated Railways of Virginia and the Carolinas, ad- 
vanced rates on canned goods in less than car loads to points in the 
Carolinas by discontinuing the use of the fourth-class rating and 
applying the third class. Later, in answer to protests of this Bureau, 
the roads made a partial reparation in different degrees by issuing 
from Virginia cities and from Eastern cities,commodity rates to these 
Carolina points. It transpires that the commodity rates which they 
issued gave, in some cases, no relief, and in others partial relief, so 
that the situation is as follows: 

In South Carolina canned goods in any quantity are fifth class 
under the classification prescribed by the South Carolina Railroad 
Commission. In North Carolina they are fourth class in less than 
car loads and fifth class in car loads as prescribed by the North Caro- 
lina Corporation Commission. The Associated Railways permit from 
Wilmington, N. C., Charlotte, N. C., Augusta, Ga., and Savannah, Ga. 
the application of fifth-class rates to points in "South Carolina, al- 
though the cities named are outside of that State; while from Wil- 
mington, and, in fact, between all points within North Carolina, the 
classification rating is fourth class. 

The shippers whom this Bureau represents are not satisfied with 
this condition of affairs, and we intend to resist with argument, and, 
if necessary, by an appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the discriminations being practiced against them. ‘This letter is writ- 
ten with the object of ascertaining what, if any, steps your Associa- 
tion intends to take in order to do business in the cities of North 
and South Carolina on relatively equal terms with the other States 
ps lee more favored rates. A reply at your early convenience will 


oblige, Yours truly, 
S. GOODMAN, 


Manager Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 

Moved by Mr. Dashiell that this communication be referred to a 
committee. Seconded and carried. 

The President announced that Dr. Wiley would be the principal 
speaker of the afternoon session, and he hoped that all the delegates 
would be present to give him a royal welcome. 

L. B. Warner, of Chicago, then read the following paper, entitled 
“Inter-Insurance Canners’ Exchange.” 

Ladies and gentlemen and members of the National Canners’ 
Association—I wish to thank you for the privilege of addressing you 
today, and to assure you that I fully appreciate the honor. Before 
starting on my subject, which, as you all know from the programme, 
is “Inter-Insurance Canners’ Exchange,” I wish to also thank your 
worthy President and your Executive Committee for the time they 
have spent in their investigation of Canners’ Exchange, and to say 
that their investigations have been more full and exhaustive than is 
usual in cases of this kind. 

For many years there has been a feeling among the canners that 
they were paying too much for their insurance, and that if some 
mutual plan could be devised which would meet_ their particular 
needs a saving could be effected; but it was not until your Executive 
Committee decided to officially indorse Canners’ Exchange that a 
definite plan was decided upon and concerted action taken. Canners’ 
Exchange is now issuing policies, and it is hoped and expected that 
it will receive your hearty support. We already have many of the 
leading canners of this country on our list as subscribers, and many 
more have sighified their intention of co-operating with us. It is my 
purpose today to briefly outline to you our plans, and I take it for 
granted that what you wish to know is, (1) whether or not a plan 
of this kind is feasible and desirable; (2) something of the workings 
and plans of organization of Canners’ Exchange; and (3) what ad 
vantages it offers to you. 

There seems to be an inherent prejudice in the minds of many 
against any plan of insurance along mutual lines. This, I admit, | 
tormerly shared, as I was brought up in the so- called old line branch 
of the business, and until a few years ago, when I began to look into 
the question of mutual insurance, | was very much prejudiced against 
it. I found, however, that where this kind of insurance was properly 
handled and good judgment used by the management, and particu 
larly where an organization confined itself to one class of hazard, a 
great deal of money has been saved to the policy holder. 

For example, the old New England mutuals, which have been in 
operation for many years, have been eminently successful, and there 
is scarcely any one who knows anything about insurance who is not 
willing to accept their policies. In reading a trade paper within the 
last few weeks I saw it stated that one of the mutual elevator com- 
panies had earned for its mutual policy holders sixty-seven and one 
half per cent. of the premiums they had paid. The tendency of mutual 
insurance is also to cause the stock companies to reduce their rates 
in competition. The above applies to mutual insurance as a whole. 

Now, in regard to inter-insurance. This is the plan, which, where 
ihe business to which it confines its efforts is large enough to give 
a sufficient number of risks and risks of a sufficient size, is certainly 
the most equitable and economical plan that can be devised. The 
plan has been in operation in other lines for twenty or thirty years 
and is proving very successful. According to Best’s Reports, a standard 
authority, there are more than thirty inter-insurance organizations at 
the present time doing business in the United States, and they are all 
well spoken of. Many of the leading business houses in the United 
States are adopting the inter-insurance plan, ond it is rapidly taking 
a prominent place in the insurance field. The plan is simple and 
direct, and when once understood cannot help appealing to insurance. 

Canners’ Exchange is organized along the same lines as the 
older and most successful inter-insurance organizations with only 
such minor changes as seemed necessary to make it conform to the 
particular needs of the canning industry. It is really a clearing house 
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for your premiums, each subscriber paying his regular premium, for 
which he receives his idemnity on the same basis as that introduced 
by the stock companies. Loss and expenses are paid according to 
certain conditions laid down before that, and at the end of each year 
the unused portion of the earned premium is returned to the sub- 
scribers. The expense ratio is fixed, thus doing away with any 
temptation to extravagant management and expenditure. 

Canners’ Exchange is in no sense a money-making scheme, but 
is a plan whereby subscribers secure their insurance at actual cost. 
Insurance is based on the law of average, and while no property 
owner can afford to carry his own insurance, unless he has a suff- 
cient number of risks to strike an average, still a large number, as is 
the case in Canners’ Exchange, can band together and carry their 
own insurance to advantage. There are some corporations which 
have a sufficient number of risks to warrant their carrying their own 
insurance, and many of the railroad companies are doing this, carry- 
ing all of their own insurance, except in certain places where the 
values are very large. In those places they place the excess above 
the average in the regular companies. The United States Steel Cor- 
poration, together with their affiliated companies, carry their own 
insurance. All of these companies to which I have referred I under- 
stand charge their premiums to an insurance company, out of which 
thev pay all losses and expenses and the balance goes to surplus. 


This is virtually what Canners’ Exchange does for the canners, 
except that instead of each man carrying his own insurance, it gives 
a definite plan whereby the canners can operate and each one assume 
a proportionate liability on the others’ risk. As you all know, in en- 
tering into an agreement of this kind, it is necessary to have the plan 
laid down beforehand, so that there may be no misunderstanding, and 
this is accomplished through our power of attorney. Briefly outlined, 
our plan is as follows: 

hrough a power of attorney our manager is authorized to issue 
policies, each subscriber assuming a limited proportionate liability 
under each policy, this liability being several and not joint. This is 
a point which has been fully gone into, and there is no question on 
that point. The powers conferred are limited to certain acts, and the 
whole business is under the direction and-control of a committee of 
five elected annually by the subscribers. The committee also has 
charge of all deposits. They are vested with the same powers in the 
management of the business as the board of directors of a corpora- 
tion. Each subscriber makes a deposit of $50 for the purpose of 
establishing a reserve fund, and, in addition to this, twenty per cent. 
of the dividends of each subscriber are held until they amount to 
$250. All this is held to the credit of the individual subscriber and 
belongs to him and not to the organization and is returnable to him 
in case of his withdrawal. Only subscribers are entitled to insurance, 
and only those taking out insurance can become subscribers. Policies 
may be issued only upon property of canners and similarly allied 
interests and upon properties of preservers and pickle factories. The 
expenses are limited to twenty per cent. of the premiums, this amount 
going to the attorney, out of which he shall defray all underwriting 
expenses. Premiums will be collected at regular tariff rates, and at 
the end of each year the unused portion of the earned premiums will 
be returned to the subscribers in the form of dividends. Thus, it will 
be seen that insurance will be furnished at actual cost. Each sub- 
scriber is entitled to his proportion of all surplus earned while he is 
interested, receiving the same in case of his withdrawal, and does 
not, as is the case in most mutual companies, help to lay up a surplus 
in which he loses his interest in case of cancellation or failure to 
renew his policy. 

—Canners’ Exchange is not incorporated, but simply a banding 
together of a number of individuals for mutual protection in which 
the public is not interested, and we are, therefore, not subject to the 
laws of the different States. While we all know that these laws are 
for the protection of the public, still the pendulum has swung too far 
in the other direction, and the laws have become burdensome. As 
previously stated, policies are issued under the authority of the power 
of attorney’ given to the attorney or manager. The authority con- 
icrred upon the attorney is limited to certain acts and is no more 
than is usually given to the manager of any business, and all of his 
acts are subject to the direction, supervision and control of your com- 
mittee, which is elected annually. Hence, you will see that the man- 


‘agement is in your own hands, as much so as is the management of 


any corporation in which you may be interested. This power of at- 
torney is necessary, because the subscribers can act as individuals 
and not as a corporation. The amount deposited in the reserve fund 
is practically the same as the capital stock of a regular stock com 
pany. On these deposits are based the liability of the subscriber, and 
his proportion of the surplus of this deposit, which shall not be less 
than $50 for each plant on which insurance is to be written, will be 
kept proportionate to the amount of insurance carried. 

Thus, it will be seen that each subscriber’s percentage of the 
liability and surplus is based upon the amount of the insurance he 
carries. Twenty per cent. of each subscriber's dividends are held 
until he has a credit from this source amounting to five times the 
amount of his reserve fund deposit. Or, figured on the basis of $50 
as a unit, he has $250 to his credit. All this, including the reserve 
fund deposit, belong, however, to the individual subscriber and is 
returnable to him in case of his withdrawal. The contract provides 
that any subscriber can withdraw and terminate his liability on giving 
five days‘ notice. 

Figured on the basis of a reserve fund of $50 for cach $25,000 of 
‘nsurance to be carried on any one plant, our reserve fund deposit 
will bear approximately the same relation to the gross amount of 
-isks that the capital stock of stock companies bears to the gross 
amount they have at risk, and the surplus above referred to will 
amount to considerably more than the surplus of the regular stock 
companies. 

Based on the statistics of the stock companies, our premium in- 
-ome will be sufficient to take care of approximately three times the 
iwerage losses, and in addition to this we will have a sufficient indi- 
vidual liability to take care of any loss. Hence, it will be seen that 
the indemnity offered by Canners’ Exchange will be superior to the 


indemnity offered by the regular stock companies, or, in other words, 
our policy will have stronger financial backing, and there can be no 
question but what any policy holder would be amply protected in 
case of loss. 

Of course, we all know that there would be no object in a plan 
of this kind unless there was a strong probability that it would save 
our subscribers a goodly portion of their fire insurance premiums. 
Statistics of the stock companies show—covering a period of years— 
that the percentage of premiums which have gone to pay losses is 
thirty-one per cent., and the percentage of premiums which have gone 
to pay expenses will run from thirty-eight to forty per cent:, showing 
a total of seventy per cent., or a profit to the regular stock company 
of thirty per cent. 

I feel that we are safe in figuring that we could do at least as 
well as this in our loss ratio, and as our expenses are limited to twenty 
per cent., this will show a saving to the canners of fifty per cent. of 
their insurance expense. Of the 2,800 to 3,000 fruit and vegetable 
canners in the United States we expect to secure more than one 
thousand subscribers; and while at the present time we are limiting 
the size of our policy on any one plant to $15,000, we will eventually 
2S we increase our list of subscribers be able to carry practically all 
of the insurance of all the canners. 

Thus, it will be seen that there will be a sufficiently large amount 
of saving to warrant your becoming interested. 1 feel confident that, 
owing to our plan of organization and mode of operation, we will be 
able to make a_ considerably better showing than the stock companics 
have made. Each subscriber is furnished every three months, or 
oftener if necessary, with a list of all other subscribers, so that each 
subscriber knows at all times who is interested; and through in- 
formation received from the subscribers themselves we expect to be 
able to largely, if not entirely, eliminate the moral hazard. Canning 
factories are generally widely separated, and, therefore, are not sub- 
ject to the conflagration hazard, very seldom any two factories being 
so located that they will be destroyed by one fire. This is a hazard 
which it is almost impossible to estimate, and the canners have here- 
tofore been heavily taxed by the insurance companies on account 
of it, although they are almost invariably located outside of the con- 
jested districts. You will no doubt remember that shortly after the 
Baltimore conflagration your rates were advanced twenty-five per 
cent., and since that time in many instances they have been advanced 
still further. These advances were really caused by the conflagration 
hazard, and it is unjust that risks which are so located that they are 
not subject to the conflagration hazard should be taxed for it. 

In speaking before the Western Underwriters’ Association, the 
largest insurance organization in the United States, two years ago, 
the president of one of the stock companies made the statement that 
if the conflagration hazard could be eliminated no manager would 
hesitate to undertake to make money for his company. 

With these two hazards, ‘the moral hazard and the conflagration 
hazard, eliminated, we should certainly be able to make a better show- 
ing than the stock companies have made in the past. 

Another feature which should not be overlooked is the interest 
on your funds. This, in the case of the Canners’ Exchange, reverts 
to the subscribers, and is really a very important feature of the fire 
insurance business. For example, one of the leading American com- 
panies has a capital of $1,750,000 and a premium income of something 
like $15,000,000, on all of which they draw interest to pay dividends 
on their capital, so that it will be seen that even if they should lose 
a considerable sum on their underwriting they would still make 
money. 

We make a feature of our inspections and have a competent 
corps of inspectors in the field at all times. We will study the 
hazards, the tarning features, and through suggestions that we will 
offer we will certainly be able to reduce the fire rates and at the 
same time reduce the rate of premium. In their investigations your 
Executive Committee not only scrutinized the contract very carefully, 
hut submitted it to several prominent attorneys for their opinion as 
to its legality and enforceibility. Among the opinions secured was 
one from Mr. ©. B. Ryan, special attorney for the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of Illinois. Mr. Ryan summarizes his opinion as 
follows 

“Tam under the opinion that under the contract, a copy of which 
you enclose, you may safely enter any of the States of the Union and 
secure subscribers.” 

He further states that in his opinion a contract is legal and en- 
forcible. In this opinion the other attorneys whose opinions were 
secured concur. 


The desire for some plan whereby the canners can carry their 
own insurance has been expressed so often that we believe a plan of 
this ind will receive your hearty support, and we believe that Can- 
ners’ Exchange meets the need in every particular. It is the hope 
that each and every one of you will co-operate with us in this matter, 
and if you do, and do so promptly, before the next canning season 
opens we will be able to carry a very large proportion of your insur- 
ance. 

I expect to be here for the balance of this week and would be 
very much pleased to meet and explain further, or talk with any of 
you on the subject. 

wish to thank you most heartily for your attention and trust 
you will all be subscribers to Canners’ Exchange in the very near 
future. Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 


The President appointed the cmewtng Committee on Contracts 
to meet and confer with the Wholesale Grocers’ Committee and re- 
port tomorrow morning: J. P. Olney, New York; C. I. Bentley, Cali- 
fornia; L. “9 Sears, Ohio; L. J. Risser, Illinois; J. W. Cuykendall, 
lowa; W. Roach, Michigan; Hoffacker, Delaware; S. F. 
— Ney York; C. T. Moses, Maine, and Charles Stevens, New 
ersey 

The President also stated that it was left to the chair to add to 
the Arbitration Committee three additional members, one of whom 
was to take the place of an appointee who was unable to act. The 
additional members appointed were R. S. Fogg, New Jersey; Edward 
Tuehy, Indiana; H. C. Hemingway, New York. 
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Mr. Hoffacker—Ladies and gentlemen, I question very much 
whether there is another member of this Association who would at- 
tempt to stand before you this morning on this platform and make an 
address following that masterly effort of the gentleman who was 
introduced yesterday afternoon as a past master of oratory and 
speech-making; but I want to say by way of apology for my presence 
here that I was assigned to this place almost without consent, much 
less solicitation, and my apology is that what I have to say was pre- 
pared last week before I left my home for this city and this Conven- 
a With that explanation I will proceed to read what I have pre- 
pared: 


ADDRESS OF WALTER C. HOFFECKER, OF SMYRNA, DELAWARE, 
AT CANNERS’ NATIONAL CONVENTION, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO, FEBRUARY 5, 1908. 


SuBJECT—ARBITRATION, 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: The subject assigned 
me is very broad, comprehensive, and big with possibilities, and for your 
sakes I sincerely regret that it was not given to one fully competent 
to do it justice. Arbitration as a principle is practically coexistent with 
civilization, but its application to the affairs of men in their business 
relations with each other is a somewhat modern institution. It presup- 
poses, of course, a difference or disagreement between the parties in interest, 
which difference or disagreement cannot apparently be reconciled by or be- 
tween themselves, and suggests a compromise or settlement by a third or dis- 
interested party or tribunal. Now in any business as vast and complex, in- 
volving as many varied interests, involving as much capital, touching as 
many individuals with their differeing temperaments, motives, purposes 
and business habits and methods as does this great -canning industry, dif- 
ferences and disagreements are sure to exist. To satisfactorily deal with 
and settle them is a great problem. But its magnitude should not 
appall nor alarm us. The tendency of the age is away from the 
spirit or doctrine of “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” and 
toward that of the Golden Rule of “Doing unto others as you would 
they should do unto you,” and in this spirit we can confidently approach 
the solution or settlement of these seemingly difficult problems. 

The world’s history is full of momentous differences between nations 
and peoples, as also individuals, settled by arbitration. We have not 
forgotten Geneva or Paris, and still more recently Portsmouth. That 
agreement. Among the nations in the compact to refer to the Hague, 
their differences is but another evidence of the dominancy of the spirit of 
arbitration.. The great struggle between capital and labor, resulting in 
a strike of the anthracite coal miners that lasted so long and was 
fought so bitterly was finally referred to and settled by an arbitration 
tribunal, presided over by a distinguished son of my State, Judge Gray, 
of Delaware. 

Now, gentlemen, I fully recognize that the question that we as 
canners are likely to, and indeed do confront, are not of the same type 
as those referred to, and yet the same underlying principle is involved, 
and their solution appeals to identically the same spirit. It would be 
impossible for me to go into detail in dealing with this subject because, 
as I have remarked at the outset, it is very broad and comprehensive. 
I can only hope, therefore, to treat it in a most general way. As a prin- 
ciple, arbitration is thoroughly sound and right. In practice, I firmly 
believe it is appealing more and more to the conscience as also to the 
hard commen sense of men, and therefore coming more and more into 
general practice and use. And I affirm this the more readily because I 
believe, as business men, we are crowding out the spirit of rank selfishness 
and substituting therefore that of the Golden Rule. Nor is this tendency 
confined to individuals, but is beginning to show itself in the . so-called 
soulless corporations. 

At a meeting of the Peninsula Horticultural Society held in Salisbury, 
Md., two weeks ago, the great Pennsylvania Railroad Corporation sent a 
Committee to that meeting asking that it appoint a Committee on Arbi- 
tration, to meet a like Committee representing their Corporation, to which 
joint Committee all questions of differences touching the shipment of fruits 
and other products, and other matters of joint interest to the Society 
und the Pennsylvania Railroad Company should be referred to arbitra- 
tion. 

Upon what times have we fallen, gentlemen, when a great Corporation 
like this shall send a Committee to a Horticultural Society’ meeting with 
such a request. 1 decfare to you that I hail this action as a good omen. 
The shaking up the Corporations received some time ago, beginning with 
the exposure of the doings of the great Life Insurance Companies in New 
York, and continuing with investigations of the Railroad Companies, 
especially those engaged in the Anthracite Coal Traffic, including an in- 
quiry into the operations and methods of the Standard Oil Company and 
other Corporations, has aroused the public conscience, and an uplift in 
business tone and morality will result, indeed has already resulted. 

The question may be raised, why the need of arbitration, if all can- 
ners and all buyers, jobbers and wholesale grocers, retailers, ete., were 
honest and square in their business relations with each other. Well, to 
begin with, this ideal condition does not yet exist, and if it did, it would 
not necessarily preclude the possibility of a difference between seller and 
buyer, which difference could best be adjusted by arbitration. 

We sell carmed tomatoes as standards, extra standards, faney standards 
and off standards. Let us suppose a case: A packer sells A an invoice of 
tomatoes as extra standards. On arrival A claims they are not extra 
standards, but only ordinary standards. The packer affirms they are what 
he obligated to deliver, namely extra standards. A is emphatic in his 
opinion, and, mark you, honestly so, that they are not what he bought and 
declines to receive them. The packer is equally emphatic in his opinion 
and equally honestly so, that they are just what he sold. Now, in the 
language of the illustrious Tweed, “What are you going to do about it?” 
I submit whether I have not stated a perfectly reasonable illustration, and 
one too that not only can happen, but does happen over and over again. 

Now how can these two equally honest, sincere and square men settle 
this difference? One or the other must yield, or there is no settlement. 
And it may be that the one refusing to yield is the one in the wrong. 
That is, that a Committee or Board of Arbitration would have decided 
sgainst him, Who is to be censor, as our business is now conducted, in 
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deciding what constitutes a standard tomato? What is the basis upon 
which we reckon? If there‘is any system or rule at all, it is local rather 
than general, and how unsatisfactory this method or system is. ° 

A standard tomato in Cincinnati should be a standard tomato in 
Chicago, New York, Baltimore, everywhere in the United States, and this 
applies alike to all the staple articles of canned goods. Some basis upon 
which to stand and from which to reckon shouta be fixed as a standard 
for all the staple lines of canned goods. 

It is so with other products and commodities, why should it not be so 
witn canned goods? The farmers’ wheat and corn are graded according to 
fixed standards in all markets. Flour, the manufactured product of wheat, 
is also graded by like fixed standards, and sold accordingly. It remains 
for the products of this great canning industry to be sold in the haphazard 
sort of way that now characterizes the business: We present the anomaly 
of goods sold as standards and the various gradations therefrom with no 
clearly defined basis to constitute a standard from which to establish 
these various grades. The wonder under such conditions is, not that we 
have rejections, but rather that rejections are so few. And this fact, 
to my mind, speaks volumes in behalf of the character and integrity of 
the men engaged in the business, both as sellers and buyers. I believe 
without a shadow of a doubt that the great majority of the men engaged 
in the canning business are men of the very highest integrity and honesty. 
and so do I just as strongly and surely believe that the great majority 
of the buyers of our products are men of equally high standing and 
integrity. Now, if it is possible for differences, honest differences, between 
men of the above type to occur, how much more likely is trouble to arise 
between those who are somewhat lacking in high moral and noble qualities ’ 
For, Mr. President, | am not here to declare that all the honesty is on the 
side of the packers and all the rascality on that of the buyers. Nay! Nay! 
for there are black sheep in both flocks. But Sir, if this. Convention can 
devise some plan by which the honest packer can be protected from the 
evil practices of the dishonest buyer, and the Jhonest buyer be protected 
from the like evil practices of the hishonest packer, we will have scored 
high indeed. “A long pull was a strong pull, and a pull all together” will 
accomplish much. It may be urged that should this Convention under- 
take to put into practical operation this principle of arbitration, and 
name a Committee or Board of Arbitration to which all disputes between 
buyer and seller and differences of whatsoever character may be referred 
for adjustment and final settlement, it would serve to hold, so to speak, an 
umbrella over the dishonest packer. 

In reply, I want to give utterance to the sentiment that this Associa- 
tion should guard with jealous care the character of its membership, and 
should put the seal of its disapproval, yea more, should banish from its 
fold that packer who knowingly and willfully should be guilty of any dis- 
honest practices, and then claim the protection of this Association in de- 
fense thereof. On the other hand, I think we should publish to the world, 
to the packing world at least, the name of the buyer who has had de- 
livered him just what he purchased, and who, forseeth, because the market 
has declined, and he can, consequently buy goods of a like quality at a 
lower price, on any pretext whatsoever, rejects his purchase. Yea, | 
would say the whole force of this Association should be back of the inno- 
cent packer and compel the acceptance of the purchase “if the same is 
worth the candle.” 

I confidently believe, Mr. President, if we would put this principle of 
arbitration into actual practice, the great body of splendid men who 
constitute the distributors of our products would meet as in a like spirit, 
and a great step in advance will have been taken. Now it is not for me 
to propose the plan. That responsibility and labor belongs to the Con- 
vention. But I submit that the time for action is fully ripe. I believe the 
canning industry as such is on a higher plane today than ever before in its 
history. I believe there are more packers honestly and earnestly striving to 
produce a high grade of canned goods than ever before characterizd the 
business. I believe the Pure Food Law has done more to stimulate high 
ideals and high ambitions among packers to become the producers of the 
factories of food products in our country, under the direction and authority 
and if this Pure Food Law shall be still further enveloped and shall wisely 
provide for the fixing of standards, and the inspection of all the manu- 
facturies of food products in our country, under the direction and authority 
of the National Government, a still higher grade and quality of canned 
goods will necessarily result. For the sloppy and short weight packer 
will be put out of business, and every article on the list will be packed 
under thoroughly sanitary conditions. 


I believe the consuming public are recognizing these new and changed 
conditions and are eating more canned gSods than ever before, and will 
continue so to do so long as we make quality and not quantity our highest 
aim. Do not the published reports of the Pea pack and Tomato pack of 
last year, showing as they do an enormous increase in the output of these 
two articles, and yet witlf stocks of same in packers’ hands, and I may 
add, if reports be correct, in jobbers’ hands as well, far below normal at this 
season of the year, verify this statement. I tell you, gentlemen, the im- 
mensity of this great canning industry demands of us, who are engaged in 
it, the very highest ideals and business practices we can bring to it. | 
fell fully pursuaded that should this Convention organize a Board of 
Arbitration empowering it to make and establish standards, if the Con- 
vention does not otherwise provide, and this schedule of standards, when 
made be given wide publicity, many of the ills we now suffer will be 
greatly ameliorated, if not entirely cured. 


The law of supply and demand must always fix the price, but it should 
never establish the standard of quality. “A pound’s a pound the world 
around,” as we often hear quoted, but the price of the article does not 
establish either the weight or the measure. Can we not have something, 
at least approximately deffnite, as a basis or standard for quality in all the 
staple lines of canned goods? 

I am fully aware that no ironclad rule can be laid down in establish- 
ing these standards. They must be sufficiently flexible to meet the ever- 
changing conditions. And this requirement alone, to my mind, but empha- 
sizes the importance, indeed the necessity of establishing such a Board 
of Appeals or Arbitrament. 

And it certainly is fair to assume that any Committee of Arbitration 
armed with clearly defined standards as a basis for their judgment is 
likely to render a fairer decision than they would without such data. The 
confidences that an Arbitration Committee would inspire will, in my 
judgment, be very far-reaching. It will affect buyer and seller alike. To 
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know that there is some tribunal to which our differences can be referred 
for adjustment, which adjustment shall be binding and final, “is a consum- 
mation devqutly to be wished.” If established, I believe its effect would 
be instant. The “Square Deal” is what we ‘all desire, and failing to 
secure: it in our individual transaction, if we can with confidence refer 
our differences to an authoritative tribunal for settlement, order and 
system will at once replace our present haphazard and unsatisfactory 
methods. Rejections will be reduced to a minimum. Contracts between 
seller and buyer will be considered binding and business, honor and 
integrity will receive a fresh impetus and uplift. 

‘Under these inspirations and noble influences, and in the spirit brought 
into the world by the men of Gallilee, which spirit makes us not toilers and 
workers for self alone, and which ‘emphasizes and vitalizes the Golden 
Rule, let us add another stone to our building, and organize a Board of 
Arbitration. 


In the midst of his address Mr. Hoffacker digressed, as follows: 


Mr. President, if 1 may be permitted to digress for a moment, I 
would like to say just here that at the annual meeting of the Tri- State 
Packers’ Association, held in Wilmington on*Thursday last, our Sec- 
retary made a report to that Association that was an actual report of 
facts and actual conditions existing at that time, and not an estimate. 
ie had a report from every packer in New Jersey and from every, 
packer in the State of Delaware, save one, and that one’s estimate 
of his holdings of tomatoes on hand was put down at the same figure 
he reported on the 14th of November, and we packers know that he 
holds no more today; in fact, not as many, because I learned from a 
thoroughly reliable authority that he had been shipping out his goods 
within the last two weeks. The Secretary had a report from all the 
packers in Maryland, including Baltimore City, save a few in Harford 
County, and an estimated report was made for them, and I want to 
say right here in this connection that the Tri-States Packers’ Associa- 
tion covers the States of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, which 
States pack two-thirds of all the tomatoes canned in the United 
States, outside of the State of California, and California tomatoes 
rarely ever come east of the Rocky Mountains to any considerable 
extent. Now, gentlemen, when you keep in mind the fact that the 
entire United States, outside of California, packs less than 12,000,000 
of cases, and that the States of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland 
pack 7,600,000 of that 11,500,000, you can readily see what figure the 
Tri-State Packers’ Association cuts as to this question of tomatoes. 
The holdings of packers in those three States is also a feature of the 
utmost importance. Now, the Western Canned Goods’ Association 
claim that there are big stocks of tomatoes lying hidden away in 
packers’ hands or warthouses somewhere in the East. I want to say 
to you that the total holdings of tomatoes in packers’ hands in the 
States of New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland is less than 1,000,000 
cases, twelve, and one-half per cent. of the total number of cases 
packed. This applies to the tomatoes held by packers in the terri- 
tory of the Tri-State Packers’ Association. I have talked with several 
members of the Western Canned Goods’ Association, and they say 
that they do not believe that there is more than five per cent. that now 
lies with large buyers this past season from the East, and that they 
did not havt a big crop. The fact that today they are buying heavily 
in the East is prima facie evidence that they didn’t do any great 
amount of packing in the West, and it is fair to assume that they 
haven't any big holdings in the West today. Assume that you hold 
twelve and one-half per cent., the same that we do in the East, we 
are still confronted with this situation, that a year ago, at the time of 
the Buffalo Convention, the price of canned tomatoes was from 90 to 
92'% cents. ‘Today they are from 77 to 80 cents f. o. b. factory. 

Now, then, there 1s another feature I want to ask you to keep 
in mind, and that is the so-called syndicate holdings. It is on reliable 
information, gentlemen, that Iam making this statement. The syndi- 
cate held at the time of the Buffalo Convention, a year ago, exceed- 
ing 1,250,000 cases of tomatoes. A year ago the syndicate’s holdings 
were about 1,250,000 cases, plus the holdings of tomatoes in packers’ 
hands. Today we have no syndicate holdings. The tomatoes are in 
the owners’ warehouses, in the packers’ hands, and that tells another 
story. 

There are in the packers’ hands today less than 1,500,000 cases 
of tomatoes as against very nearly, or possibly, fully 2,000,000 or 
2,500,000 of cases a year ago. Why shouldn’t tomatoes be selling at 
the same price as a year ago? If we packers don’t get afraid and 
think there are numerous quantities of tomatoes tucked away in some 
canner’s warehouse in the East, there is no reason why tomatoes 
shouldn’t advance to their normal price and be selling at 90 cents, 
as they did a year ago, instead of 80 cents, as they are today. 

I can clearly understand why there should be a desire to push 
down the price of spot payment, for then they can push the spot 
market down, and, of course, the future market must remain down 
also. 

Now, then, these facts that I have presented to you—they are 
facts, not my personal opinions—the Tri-State Packers’ Association 
paid money to get this very information, and they have a report from 
every packer, including Baltimore, and, for the most part, all of the 
packers in Harford County are small packers; consequently they 
couldn't cut a figure, even though we were to make a very liberal esti- 
mate as to the amount of their holdings. 

| have digressed just here because I thought it was well that 
the members of this National Association, living where you may, 
whether you are tomato packers or not, but especially if you are 
tomato packers, should have this information and hold on to what 
you have, if you are thinking about taking 75 cents or less for your 
holdings, because the situation is far more favorable than at this time 
a year ago. We got 80 or 90 cents a year ago, and conditions as to 
cost are precisely, the same as they were a year ago. In the East 
we are going to pay the grower ng same price as we did a year ago. 
The price is slightly down on labels, up on other points. The cost 
ot production can’t be any less this year than it was a year ago. So 
why should we sell futures for any less than we did a year ago? 
There is no reason, for the country is not over-stocked with tomatoes 


in packers’ hands. 
paper. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Hoffacker’s address, it was moved 
by Mr. Dashiell that the address be referred to the Arbitration Com- 
poe appointed yesterday for consideration and report. Seconded; 
carried. 


With this explanation I will proceed with my 


ADDRESS BY ALBERT T. BACON 
“MANUFACTURERS’ COST.” 


Mr. Jacob Reis is a man of tremendous energy and resourceful- 
ness. He has turned his hand to many occupations, but perhaps is 
best known through his newspaper work in New York City. In an 
interesting book, “The Making of an American,” he tells a personal 
experience of his early life which reveals his ability as a financier: 

he flat iron did not go in Pittsburg. It was too cheap. During 
a brief interval I peddled campaign books, but shortly found a more 
expensive iron and had five counties in Western Pennsylvania allotted 
to me as territory. There followed a winter of great business. Be- 
fore it was half over I achieved a bank account, though how I man- 
aged to get it is a mystery to me to this day. Simple as the reckoning 
of my daily trade ought to be, byno chance would I ever make it foot 
up as it should. I tried honestly every night, but the receipts would 
never square with the expenditures, do what I might. I kept them 
oe | apart in different pockets, but mixed they would get in spite 
of all. I had to call it square, however far the footing was out of the 
way, or sit up all night, which I would not do. I remember well the 
only time I came out even. I was so astonished I would not believe 
it, but had to go all over the account again. That night I slept the 
sleep of the just. The next morning when I started out on my route 
with a clean conscience and a clean slate, a shopkeeper rapped on his 
window as I went by to tell me that I had given him the previous 
day a twenty dollar bill for a ten in making change. After that I 
gave up trying.” 

While this may be an exaggerated case, it serves to show how a 
good money maker may be at a great disadvantage because he can- 
not set down the plain facts of his business dealings. 

A practical canner is fitted by nature, by experience and by 
inclination for the study of the most profitable methods of growing, 
processing and distributing food products. But bookkeeping is the 
unloved child of his industrial family. The poor bookkeeper, whose 
business it is to conserve the interests of his fortunate brother in the 
factory, is put on a high stool in the darkest corner of the office and 
given the poorest sort of fare. Little wonder that, being so lightly 
esteemed by his elders, he loses the respect of his fellows, and even 
his respect for himself. As we look askance at him, we hear some 
one remark: 

“Our business is too simple to require much bookkeeping.” 

And another joins in: “We’ve kept our books the same old way 
for years and don’t need any improvements.” 

Then there is an another class of factory economists who think 
they don’t make enough money at canning to warrant additional ex- 
pense in bookkeeping, and so it comes to pass that small profits are 
an excuse for not adopting an adequate cost system; and an adequate 
cost system promises a continuance of small profits. Each follows 
the other in a cheerless circle, reminding one of a merry-go-round 
draped in black. Now think for a moment of what your process room 
would look like run on such a plan. It would be more interesting as 
a museum than a cannery. Think of the hand cappers and old-style 
fillers that have given place to newer and better devices. Every fac- 
tory that has run five years has stowed away somewhere the remains 
of what was once up-to-date machinery. 


But changed conditions in trade impose a necessity for a change 
in manufacture. The days when a business could remain the same 
through three generations are over. Such a state of affairs belongs 
to past times and other civilizations. A business nowadays must 
progress. It must employ the newer, more effective methods of a 
changing social order, or it will crumble from dry rot. 


A better line of canyed products is demanded—more uniform 
grading, more ane aap more of the freshness and flavor of the 
original. The buying public is also pressing the demands through 
its State and National Legislatures, until the packer of today has had 
written for him a new decalogue of “Thou shalts” and ‘ “Thou shalt 
nots,” such as was unheard of a few years ago. 

In view of the increased cost of manufacture caused by these 
conditions, and also of increase in the cost of many items of labor 
and supplies, the packer must look well to the protection of his mar- 
gins, for the selling price cannot be too confidently relied on to keep 
in advance of his advancing cost. Then, as the manufacture of canned 
goods is undertaken on a larger scale, it is impossible for owners to 
personally follow all the details of manufacture. Responsibility must 
be distributed, and those entrusted with responsibility must give an 
account of their stewardship. 

All these conditions point to the need of economy in factory 
operation, and I shall endeavor to point out that an adequate cost 
system is at once the means and the proof of such economies. A 
brother accountant, Otto W. Helbig, says: 

“Antiquated accounting systems are continued only because the 
management does not realize what they cost the business. A good 
system results in regular comparisons of the results obtained in the 
various departments, and each sdepartment head instinctively feels 
the effcet of such a system and responds to it with better work. A 
business of any magnitude positively cannot stand the test of modern 
competition and close margin if all his exhibits are made in bulk and 
at long intervals.” 


Packers are turning with critical attention to the subject of manu- 
facturers’ cost. They are awakening to the fact that in order to in- 
crease the volume of business and develop its enduring qualities along 
profitable lines, they positively must know where they are at. man 
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with capital, energy and ability is not reaping the fruits of his invest- 
ment, of his industry, unless he is the master of his financial situation, 
be that situation simple or complex. 
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The two points expressed by your staal President defining 
what should be the scope of this paper are: 

I. Necessity of canners knowing costs. 

II. Desirability or correct methods of securing this information. 

I have already mentioned some of the necessities, and now a few 
words as to the methods: 

Many accounts on your books are like ‘Topsy—they “jes’ growed.” 
They were not very carefully planned, and they developed more or 
less haphazard. First, then, look over your books and see the class 
und character of your expenditures and income. Block out an_or- 
derly arrangement of accounts. Write down the general headings 
which will practically represent the names of your new ledger ac- 
counts. Then write down the various subordinate classes of .expendi- 
tures or income which you decide to include under each account. An 
intelligent classification of accounts is the first step. Distinguish be- 
tween. things that differ ana then clearly define the distinctions. Let 
simplicity and practicability be your watchwords in inaugurating a 
system. It is better to start with a simple separation of accounts 
and let a season’s experience suggest further amplifications than to 
start with too many divisions. For if we lose sight of the distinctive 
significance of each division we presently find ourselves as much in 
the dark because of over-doing as ever we were because of over- 
neglect. 1 shall briefly outline a system, taking as an illustration a 
factory packing more than one commodity and required to know the 
results of operation in each. 

These are mere suggestions. God has given me a very interesting 
family of little children, and in living with them and bringing them 
up | find that they differ individually, and that the medicine that will 
do for one won't do, for another, and that the discipline that will do 
for one won't do for another, and it has been demonstrated in this 
way, particularly yesterday, that what is good for one canner is not 
necessarily good for another, and so these suggestions that I make 
are only to be accepted where they particularly meet your individual 
needs. 

There are six divisions of accounts: I. Commodity Cost. II. 
Direct Labor. IIL. Containers and Incidentals. 1V. Distributive 
Cost. V. Administration and Selling Expenses. VI. Sales and Other 
Income. 

I. Commodity Cost. Where canners grow their own crops it 
is generally practicable to charge the Commodity Cost with said pro- 
duce and credit the farm account, so that manufacturing and farming 
may each stafid on its own merits. The green goods bought, as well 
as factory grown goods are charged to Commodity Cost, together 
with all expenses of purchase and delivery. 


Il. The direct labor on product from the receiving platform to 
the warehouse or cars contributes the second element of cost. The 
division of labor is often the most serious problem with which we 
have to deal. The problem may seem difficult if you have been used to 
lumping your labor, but it can, nevertheless, be solved by a little 
patient study. Owners should know that charging an entire pay roll 
to “Labor Account” or “Corn Account” is not good practice, and 
should be disconinued even in the face of some expense and difficulty. 
The factory superintendent, or those in charge of the factory help, 
cannot be intelligently commended or justly criticised when all evi- 
dence of duty performed or duty neglected is lost sight of in a bulky 
pay roll, Furthermore, where labor is properly divided according to 
the classification which you have blocked out, the knowledge that it 
will be subjected to examination by those in authority will discourage 
or expose the disinterested timekeeper, who allows double time to 
certain of his friends in consideration of their dividing the excess on 
pay day. 

Ill. Containers and incidentals from a third division of factory 
cost, more or less subdivided, according to the individual requise- 
ments, 

IV. Distributive cost includes items of direct factory cost which 
cannot be divided as you go along. To this class belong such charges 
zs power plant expenses, maintenance, repairs, ete., and these details 

-can be equitably divided among the several commodities at the close 
of the season or the fiscal period. 

A further word as to some items which should be included in the 
cost of manufacture. ‘The direct supervision of a business by its 
owners is a charge against the cost of manufacture. Where managers’ 
salaries are merely nominal and managers take their pay in dividends 
or im percentage of dividends, it is good practice to charge the cost 
of manufacture with a reasonable amount for said services. And for 
the same reason the free use of buildings, machinery, farm lands and 
other privileges enjoyed without adequate return are a part of the 
cost of manufacture. The income derived from such charging reverts 
directly to the factory in the form of miscellaneous income. It is not 
income from manufacturing and should not be confused with it. 
Ample allowance should be included in your cost for replacement of 
machinery that is wearing out. Allow also for replacing machinery 
ihat is forced out of use through adoption of more modern machines 
and methods. ‘These allowances will surprisingly increase your cost 
if they are made on an adequate basis. 

This Mishes the first division of our factory statement dealing 
with the direct cost of the product. This cost divided by the number 
of dozen packed gives the factory cost per dozen—a figure which 
managers and owners will study with interest, and a figure that the 
superintendents will take pride in holding down to the lowest limit. 

Administration and Selling Expenses. Added to the factory 
costs are the expenses of administration, accounting, taxes, ware- 
housing and brokerage. ‘This, added to factory cost, makes the gross 
cost or manufacturer's cost which should be the basis for establishing 
the selling price. 

I. Thus far I have considered expenditures only. Now as to 
income. It may already be surmised that a distinction between things 
that differ will put each division of income into a class by itself. 
Practically the only charges against this class of credit accounts 
are such as result from rejection of goods, or buyers’ claims for 
freight, shortage, spoiled goods and the like. 

The knowledge of costs will inevitably bring two results in es- 
iablishments where the managers are masters of the situation. First, 
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it will reduce the cost. Costs will go down where a wise supervision 
of expenditures is in force. Where expenditures are sufficiently 
divided the managers can readily follow the variations in the cost of 
each element. A Maine packer, Mr. F. B. Greene, writing in The 
Canner of recent date, says: 

“Under apparently same conditions and size of pack no two 
years, when figured exactly, will come out alike. If we follow sug 
gestions made and keep correct tabs on all the parts that go to make 
the whole, we can profit the next year by our experience of last and 
see what fractional part costs more, and possibly, if not probably, cut 
that unit’s cost down.” 

Competition is the life of trade, and it is equally true that com 
parison is the life of manufacture. With each department comparing 
viself with the operations of a year ago, or with similar operations 
in another department, or any other factory, there will be a new 
element of life injected into the factory routine. There will be a 
better informed supervisor, therefore more efficient supervision. It 
will be possible to correct bad tendencies before they become serious 
and give closer attention to all the details of expenditure. As | have 
said before, and may say yet again, an intelligent division of costs 
is the starting point for instituting factory economies. A detailed 
record of protits has all the effect of a pacemaker and every new 
season enters the field the rival of his predecessors. 

The second result is that knowledge of cost will help you fix a 
selling price safely in advance of cost. Perhaps more factories fail 
because they don’t know their costs than for any other reason. 
They don’t jet their books tell them what their goods cost. Packers 
estimate their costs and then sell futures on the basis of their esti- 
mates. An increase of five cents per dozen in actual cost over the 
estimate means a reduction of $5,000 in profits on a pack of 50,000 
cases. I have known an increase of twice this amount in the actual 
cost over the estimate in a single item of general expenses. This 
leads me to say a word in closing about actual cost versus estimated 
cost. 


It is a difficult matter to estimate the cost of packing goods. All 
of your green goods and supplies can be figured to a nicety as can 
a portion of your labor cost. You can blow your whistle for some 
workers the minute you want them, and then send them home the 
minute the pack is sealed. But even where much of your help will 
accommodate itself to you in this way, many expenses will not stop at 
the sound of a whistle. Some workers must be employed by the weck 
or the season. Power plant expense is more or less constant through- 
out the season. Depreciation, machinery and buildings, repairs, in- 
surance, taxes, rents and warehouse expenses are on a yearly basis. 
There is much more of this floating expense to be divided than some 
estimators are willing to include in the forecast. In view of the 
fluctuations in every item of cost and expenses, as well as the varia- 
tions in the number of dozens which share the expense, it appears 
that no estimate should be accepted with the childlike confidence 
that the actual results will conform to the forecast. The best in- 
dex of what you can do is what you‘have done, and if you will in- 
telligently divide expenditures so as to say with certainty what 
your goods actually cost you last year, you have the best basis 
for future estimates. 


The value of having the books clearly show the operations will 
be appreciated by those who want to sell much or obtain money to 
extend the business. The prospective purchaser, investor or lender 
can be readily interested, and his confidence is won through your 
ability to show him the money-making capacity of the business. 
The man with the money generally hails from Missouri, or else 
he has got the habit from his Missouri friend of saying, “Show me.” 

And what shall 1 say to the prospective investor without the 
streak of Missouri in him? Better buy the proverbial “cat in a 
bag” than to tie up your money, time and skill in an unknown or 
partially known property. Investigation of actual earnings as shown 
by the books is quite as essential as investigation of the physical 
condition of the property. It is not safe to base your acceptation 
of profits on anything less than these two foundation stones—a 
good property and a satisfactory record of its past earnings. 

I am safe in saying that system will show you where you can 
reduce the cost and where you should increase the selling price. 
It wil! put your industry on a more secure basis and save you a 
world of worry. There is no reason why the owners of a well 
established business should not enjoy the pleasure of proprietor- 
ship if they must also bear the burden of it. There is a comfortable 
feeling of security in having an accurate knowledge of your busi- 
ness. It is valuable in times of prosperity. It is doubly so in times 
of adversity. 

The committee appointed to consider the eligibility of the In- 
dependent Canners’ Association of Canada for admission to the 
National Canners’ Association, W. A. Robinson, chairman, reported 
favorably and recommended the admission of this association. 

Moved by Mr. Hoffecker, and seconded, that the report of the 
committee be accepted and that the Independent Canners’ Associa 
tion of Canada be admitted to membership in the National Canners’ 
Association. Carried. 

Moved and seconded that an adjournment be taken till 
P.M. Carried. 


o'ele ck 


Wednesday Afternoon, February 5th. 


The convention was called to order at 2 o'clock by President 
Bailey, who said: “It is, perhaps, unnecessary to make any pre- 
liminary remarks by way of introduction of our speaker, as he is 
familiar to thousands of you; however, that you may know who is 
to address you, | present to you Dr. H. W. Wiley. 

Dr. Wiley—Mr. President and Members of this Association, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I would like to say first how much I ap- 
preciate the honor of the invitation which was sent me to be here 
today with you; not only from one of the members of your com- 
mittee, but from the president and other officials of your organiza 
tion, and the cordial terms in which those invitations were couched 
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were of such a character it would have been impossible for me 
to refuse them even if I wanted to, which I ‘did not want to do; 
and in answering them I only made one qualification, that was that 
I should not be cited to appear upon this date before the United 
States Court for the purpose of giving testimony, or other purpose, 
for in such a case 1 would have some difficulty in getting away. 
I just now received a telegram calling me to appear in court next 
Monday, and therefore the dates do not conflict. 

It gives me great pleasure to be here with you and I am en- 
couraged by the ready greeting that you have given me. I do 
not propose today to inflict upon you an address which I may have 
made before this association on other occasions, not that I want 
any of you to think that I take back anything of what I have said, 
but because I think 1 can speak upon matters more profitable to 
this great body, and incidentally some of the problems I have dis- 
cussed on other occasions may come up. 

I want today to talk about a number of problems in which 
we are mutually interested. | mean thereby those engaged in this 
great industry and those who are consuming the product of your 
industry; because this industry must fail, or it must succeed and 
flourish just as it is looked upon by the two great parties to it, 
those who make the goods and those whose pleasure it is to con- 
sume them; therefore perhaps we can discuss one or two problems 
in which you are financially interested. 

In other times, in appearing before you, we have discussed the 
problem of other difficulties, coloring and so forth; and these, it 
seems to me, are in such a state that they do not require any 
further discussion, and it seems to me already in those matters my 
position is perfectly clear, no one can misunderstand it and I need 
not dwell upon it. 

The first problem today, that I desire to speak to you upon, 
is the problem of raw material which is used in the canning industry, 
and I am going to confine my idea to the canning industry, and 
alone that part of it which is done by sterilization. The great M. 
Appert, who discovered the principle, and I understand it was be- 
fore you yesterday, and I need not say a word on behalf of that 
invention, but it has already been said that it is possible to pre- 
serve the fruits and vegetables in a natural and succulent state 
and that it would be valuable and economical in food consumption. 
For many years it was supposed it was done by the exclusion of 
air as the result of heat. Of course we know that is not the 
whole truth. Air itself has nothing to do with preserving food of 
this kind, but it is the application of heat and other causes. Now 
by means of this great discovery the natural succulent flavor so de- 
sirable in fruit and vegetables can be made of use in this great 
canning industry and can be preserved, so that the consumer, who 
is naturally the person who wants them, may have them as near 
in the state of nature as they can be made, is most desirable and 
most profitable to you. Now if the materials are worth preserving 
at all they ‘should be cared for in that way. It is important both 
for the manufacturer and the consumer that some care be exer- 
cised in the selection of the material, naturalty the first question 
is as to the availability of the material; everyone knows that there 
is great difference in the material, and therefore the-material that 
goes into-the cans is worthy of careful consideration. I believe 
great progress is being made in the method of selecting and sepa- 
rating the material. I am not one of those who believe that only 
one grade of product should be made. I realize that is not the 
natural condition of affairs, that we have to depend upon the 
season, that some years the product is better than others, a por- 
tion of it very fine, others not so good, perhaps making as many 
as two or three degrees, all of which are useful, so I am not one 
of those who believe in excluding the lower grades of material. 
I believe in separating those grades, so that when they are com- 
plete both manufacturer and consumer may readily distinguish them. 

I understand great progress has been made in separating the 
grades and handling them of late. The separation by hand of the 
different anaterial involves a great deal of time and labor, and I am 
told that they have a method, for instance, for separating and grad- 
ing peas by specific gravity, so that the expensive methods heretofore 
used can be done away with. This shows the line of progress: Now 
every man who is engaged in this industry realizes these conditions 
and the advantages of these various manipulations, hence the desire 
of everyone is to select and separate into different grades, say three 
different grades—tirst, second and third—each having a value of 
itself; but you all know the methods of distinguishing between these 
grades have not been altogether satisfactory. True, you might under- 
stand it was first grade, second or third grade, but the consumer had 
some difficulty, and naturally he desires to know. There has been 
no trouble about the first grade, but as to the second and third. 

As To GRADES. 

The manufacturer naturally places his own name on goods of 
high grade, but as to his second and third grade he makes them in 
another name; but how does the consumer know that the grade 
bearing the name of a certain manufacturer is not just as good as 
some other. It seems to me hi iving solved the solution of the grade, 
the next step is to mark them so that both may know. Has not 
the consumer the right to know whether he is buying’ a second or 
a third grade of goods. and is he not entitled to have it so marked? 
You are not injured—you have sold the lower grade and get a lower 
price, so it seems to me instead of rejecting the second and third 
grade you can use them and sell them for what they are; if you have 
not enough of the first grade to meet the demand, you can furnish 
the other, and it is an economic process, and so you will not have 
to charge so much for the higher grade. The same applies to eco- 
nomical production—there is always a waste of material in prepara- 
tion for the highest grade; a certain amount of material is thrown 
out. For instance, in the packing of tomatoes you have the skins and 
cores, which are not always put into the pulp of the highest grade, 
which is nutritious and good for food. I have been very much im- 
pressed by what I saw in France last year. There for two thousand 
years they have been raising mushrooms in those great rock rooms 
or caverns cut out of rock, as there is a species of stone there that 


can be cut with a knife, but when exposed to the air becomes hard 
and firm, and in the course of centuries they have dug out great cav- 
erns and in them they grow mushrooms in great quantities, and in 
their large canning establishments these mushrooms are preserved, 
but in the process there are left the stems and broken pieces and 
these are put up in separate cans. While I supposed none but the 
best articles were used in the hotels, where we pay full price, yet I 
found these were marked “hotel mushrooms,” and upon opening one 
of these cans what was my surprise to find hotel mushrooms were 
nothing but pieces and stems. Now that illustrates .exactly what | 
mean by being careful of the raw material; don’t waste anything; 
save anything worth saving and put it in the grade to which it be- 
longs. Now I can illustrate also by an advertisement which I picked 
up this morning. In speaking of tomato pulp it says we could buy 
tomato pulp for 75 cents per barrel, but in point of fact we pay 
$3.45 per barrel; now that shows the difference in the raw material. 
There is no objection to taking the cheaper pulp, the seconds or cores 
for certain use, and they can be sold, as this advertisement says and 
] presume is true, at a very much less price; but when that is abso- 
lutely sold and the public is advised of the difference in the charac- 
ter of the material and the consumer knows what he is buying—when 
he knows that he is getting a cheaper variety there would seem to 
be no objection; otherwise it would not seem to be proper in your 
packages at all. 

Now another problem which it seems to me I should discuss is 
the problem of the packages. Two or three men have spoken to me 
in regard to the character of the package. Now an adequate pack- 
age is this: It should be a package which will properly seatert the 
material put in it and which will not-deteriorate in any way. It is 
no matter of what material or what the package is so that it is 
cheap; the consumer, of course, is benefited by the cheap package 
and the cheaper the better if the package is adequate. Now we know 
that the use of the can is the most efficient and cheapest form of 
package and this can is made of tin or what we call tin; that is, 
steel or iron plate coated with tin, which is now the cheapest and 
best package that can be secured. Great improvements have been 
made in the manufacture of tin cans; we don't find any more little 
pellets of solder inside and improvements are still being made. We 
are sealing with a machine that does not use any solder at all very 
successfully, so great progress in the way of producing a package 
is being made. Now you know that there is danger of erosion to 
these cans by the free acid which comes in contact with the tin. 
This erosion takes place more on account of the lack of homogenity 
in the tin than anything else; the moment you get a metal that is 
homogenious you will get one that resists erosion. Now in regard 
to the amount of tin used on the metal it does not seem to make any 
difference at all, except that we have to have a certain sufficient 
amount. Of course, the smallest amount possible to be used is nec- 
essary in the cheapest and great progress is being made along these 
lines. 

In this morning’s paper I noticed an item upon this question and 
to illustrate what I am going to say—that these materials are grow- 
ing dearer—tin, steel and iron are certainly becoming dearer, there- 
fore we must look forward to a time when the cost of a tin pack- 
age is higher than at present. Of course, we understand if you have 
to pay more for the package it is only right that the consumer 
should pay more, so that the manufacturer and consumer are in- 
terested in keeping this price down as far as possible. Of course, 
there may be other packages; for instance, glass, which makes an 
excellent package for use; but there is ever the danger of its being 
broken. There Js no difficulty in sterilization in such a package, but 
its weight and ‘its fragility are against it. There may be questions 
as to the size of the package; there is no difficulty in sterilizing in 
large quantities and for large packages; it is just a little more dif- 
ficult in the application of heat. To illustrate: Grape juice has been 
placed in barrels, sterilized and kept three or four months perfectly 
sweet. I just received a letter saying they were keeping California 
grape juice fresh in barrels and perfectly sweet, and had kept it for 
over three years. 

For transportation in volume no doubt a larger and cheaper pack- 
age than tin would be valuable, but it would take some of us a long 
while to eat a barrel of tomatoes; but for the wholesale de: alers it is 
evident that the time it not far distant when the use of a large 
package will be so well established that there will be no argument 
on this question. What I would say in regard to tin is there is a 
growing scarcity and prices will be higher. W hile there was an in- 
crease of almost three hundred thousand tons in the visible supply 
and still heavy supplies coming forward, the increased consumption 
has caused a rising market and necessarily increased the cost of the 
package. Now of this great consumption of tin, so far as I know 
there is very littlhe means of recovering this material after it is once 
used. Undoubtedly a large amount of the tin might be recovered, 
and I believe some little comes back in the way of scrap tin or iron. 
I believe, therefore, attention might be given in the future to a char- 
acter of package which might be cheaper and better, more economi- 
cal both for the manufacturer and the consumer, and I believe this 
Convention could well pay a-good deal of attention to that very im- 
portant point. 


Now another problem in which we are all interested is the method 
of sterilization. We all realize how great this improvement has 
been, and how much more efficient the appliances are in the me- 
chanical and technical part of your industry towards more care in 
sterilization and the methods by which it is accomplished, We all 
know now that the method where the material is kept perfectly still 
and the heat applied that it heats upon the exterior rapidly and the 
interior is not heated sufficiently, or if the interior is properly heated 
the exterior has received too much heat and has lost, or there has 
been dissipated by heat, some of the qualities which should have 
remained, owing to high temperature. Now you have the means of 
tnaking certain along the scientific and mechanical lines the process 
of sterilization. By the process at present the exterior and the in- 
terior are perfectly sterilized at a diminishing temperature, and thus 
both not only the flavor, but the character of the contents of the 
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can are improved, and while this great subject is going forward it 
is only the beginning and we have by no means seen the end along 
this line, for the nearer you can deliver to the consumer the article 
like it grew the more nearly you will have accomplished your ob- 
ject. So I say great progress is made in these methods of steriliza- 
iion, because you not only know that the bacteria must be destroyed 
as well as the spores. If the temperature is not sufficient to de- 
stroy the spores there will be fermentation in twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours, and some have conceived the idea of destroying the 
bacteria and then reheating in twenty-four and forty-eight hours, 
not using so high a temperature in the initial heat, but we all know 
that is not an economical process, and that it is more economical 
to raise the temperature at first to such a degree as to kill both the 
spores and the bacteria, and the closer you can pursue this method 
without the loss of heat the better the product will be. 
Tue Ack or CanneD Goops. 


Another problem in which we are interested is the age of the 
goods. We all know the preference of the consumer for the 
youngest, freshest product of the market. This is not only true of 
your products—that is, the food—but true of everything. How often 
does the merchant have now an appeal for the latest and newest 
patterns of his goods and cloth, notwithstanding the old patterns 
and cloths are apparently as good as the new and might seem just 
as desirable! So the consumer of foods desires the freshest food 
which can be had and there is a great problem here which should be 
considered. 

Now I don’t believe that it is a question of food enough for con- 
sumption—that is not the question at all, It is not a question if the 
food is equally as good; the question is one of preference of the 
consumer and he, being the party interested, must be consulted in 
the matter. More than that, you — take into consideration the 
effect of the variation of the crop. I don’t need to tell you that one 
season you may get more goods packed than one season’s consump- 
tion will demand and the next year less and you Nave to take what 
you can get, and then we have to supplement one season with the 
other. And yet it is only when you offer the goods of last year’s 
crops that there is some distinction between last year’s and_ this 
year’s crop.. A man buys out the tomatoes of last year’s crop—that 
is what is picked of last year; he knows what he is getting. Now I 
don’t know how this solution is to be worked out, but it is a matter 
you must oo consider. I remember some three years ago at 
Atlantic Cit asked how many in the audience were willing to date 
the can, on of the thirteen hundred present one raised his hand. 
Well, that is a good beginning and I think when we begin on a sub- 
ject after a time there may be a majority for it. 

Now another problem—and this is only a qualified one in which 
you are interested—the problem of multiplicity of laws relating to 
food products, as they are quite ample in this respect. We have 
forty-six or seven ledinmaibont sovereignties, not including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the territories. Each one is absolutely in- 
dependent of any other; no one wants to change in any sense that 
periect independency. It is the strength of our states and our Gov- 
ernment, and it is perfectly proper and a right not to be questioned 
that each should have its own police law; of that there can be no 
question. ‘The only problem here is what steps we take in regard 
to the laws of the food products that shall be practically the same 
in all states, because the evils to be evaded and the good to be se- 
cured are exactly the same in every sense and are substantially the 
same in every state. You understand as well as I what a blessing it 
would be to the consumer if there was one system of labor and one 
system of inspection and one system of packing throughout all the 
states, and here is a problem for us to consider. One great step 
towards the solution of this problem was taken when the National 
Food and Drug Law regulated the commerce of food and drugs 
shipped into the several states and territories. You will be glad to 
know that fifteen or twenty sovereignties have already adopted i 
their state laws many of its definitions and terms, so that a great 
beginning has been made in this line, and I have no doubt this 
progress will continue, especially with the spirit that is being shown 
im the various states towards uniformity. I don’t mean by uniform- 
ity the same system of enforcement and the same system of in- 
spection at all, but I mean this—what is a legal branding in one 
state shall be a legal branding in another, and what is adulteration 
in one state shall be adulteration in all other states, and what is a 
misbranding in one state shall be a misbranding in any other—that 
is what I mean. I am almost sorry that the states have been so 
prompt to adopt the national law because we don’t know yet what 
the national law is; we hope it is all right; it may not be. The Su- 
preme Court has to pass upon this matter, as well as the matter of 
the constitutionality of the law, and sometimes we feel the sooner 
it is done the better, for what the Supreme Court says goes—that 
is sure—and there is no appeal from its decision. I have often 
thought that the states have been premature in adopting, what may 
not be a federal decision, because the law may be unconstitutional, 
but if unconstitutional Congress can be relied upon to enact cura- 
tive methods, because there will be some standard for adulteration 
and some definition of misbranding, and if the matter was settled 
by the Supreme Court the states might then enact the standard of 
the National Government. And then when a manufacturer complies 
with that law, as he should do, there would be no question in any 
state and the manufacturer and consumer, I think, would be bene- 
fited; hence T say we are progressing towards an available solution 
ef the one law which would be practicable in every state in the 
country when it adopts the uniform system. 

Another problem in which we are interested is the food officials. 
There are a large number of them in this country, and you will be 
surprised after having gone into this question to find that there are 
three hundred people outside of the department connected with the 
execution of the food law, and if we add to them those in our own 
department and the Bureau of Animal Industry and Commerce there 
are some six or seven hundred more, making nearly a_ thousand 
people who have to do with the food and drug law, and this is a 
great army and this is the army with which we all have to do and 


to consider. Now it seems to me the official has rights as well as 
the manufacturer, and I speak friendly and from personal experi 
ence that he is abused when he does not deserve it. want to tell 
you now—those who think the law is wrong and ought to be amend- 
ed—I do not believe you will help matters by abusing the official; 
you may be right and he may be wrong, or he may be right and you 
wrong. I don’t think there is any necessity for.the abuse I get; it 
does not hurt me in the least. I can say I never have lost a single 
meal or a moment of sleep from any abuse, while there are others 
more or less nervous who do sit up and take notice. The great 
body of the officials are honest in their opinion and believe they are 
executing the law, so I do not believe it to be a proper form of ar- 
gument to abuse the official and do not believe for a moment that 
you will accomplish w hat you desire in that way. There is no claim 
made that the official is always right; he is liable to make mistakes. 
But because he makes mistakes it does not follow that you will not 
make a mistake by abusing the official, who is honest in his opinion. 
It is not at all impossible that there may be among a thousand men 
some of them bad, yet a great many you personally know and per- 
sonally know they are right. The laws have come to stay; some 
may be strengthened by amendment in the future, but none of them 
have been repealed. The food official’s normal position is not for 
the purpose of protecting the manufacturer; the food official is 
authorized to protect the consumer. In every one of these laws 
you will find they make in favor of the consumer, and in the execu- 
tion of these laws the official position is such that where there is 
any doubt in his mind as to which way he ought to go it is his 
duty to decide in favor of the consumer, because the manufacturer 
always has the right of redress in court if he claims he is discrimi- 
nated against; that is his remedy. So I say to you that the food of- 
ficial is the friend of the manufacturer and not the enemy, as_ his 
decisions necessarily tend to increase confidence, and as you increase 
the confidence of the consumer you increase the consumption; and 
it seems to me that the food official is doing very much to increase 
the confidence of the public in the goods you manufacture, and | 
believe in this way by your sympathy and co-operation with the 
— official you can do very much towards helping this good cause 
along. 


You may be gratified to know that in the thousands of cases 
we have examined under this food and drug act not one of them is 
against the succulent foods of which I have spoken; not a single 
one of them was found where any action of the law was necessary. 
Now that is a good report. There are some cases of misbranding 
and no doubt there may be misrepresentation as to grade, but there 
are no charges of adulterations. Misbranding is often due not wholly 
to ignorance, but to custom and inadvertence; this is particularly 
so in reference to imported goods. Of course, there are many 
cases where the thing is perfectly evident. 

There are coming into this country large numbers of foreign 
goods and the principal thing is misbranding and weight. For in- 
stance, in wine the case will be marked twelve quarts or twenty- 
four pints and the quarts or pints are short five, ten or twenty per 
cent. or in weight, and the law directs that the weight or volume 
shall be true upon the package and on these packages the markings 
were false. This is a kind of misbranding that is false and in every 
single instance the shipment is stopped. Of course, the exporter 
has learned something and promises to make use of it, as there is 
more or less annoyance and expense involved in correspondence. In 
one case a New Orleans importer received a thousand cases of wine 
to be used at the Mardi Gras season; it arrived and upon inspection 
was found to be misbranded. Of course, there was nothing to do 
but reship the goods. These are annoyances growing out of want 
of knowledge more especially than a desire to be dishonest or de 
fraud. 

Now I understand that’ Mr. Orem in his address yesterday spoke 
on these subjects, and from what I heard of that address I want 
to endorse his statement. From what I have heard it is all right 
from beginning to end, especially that portion relating to your man- 
ufactured products. I do not speak of the Latin or Biblical por un 
of his address, but that relating to the legal, moral and _ techinal 
manufacture of your goods. 


I realize, gentlemen, the great reform which has been wrought 
in this country already under the impetus of the food and drug 
act and the action of the states. I realize how the great body of 
makers of foods and drugs are earnestly endeavoring to comply 
in every respect with the law, which even the Supreme Court may 
not fully understand, and hence you may know how difficult for a 
layman to understand. In fact, I have studied the food and drug 
act myself two or three years and I can almost recite every sylla- 
ble of it from beginning to end, yet every time I read that law some 
new annoyance for the manufacturer occurs, and it seems like the 
widow’s cruse (with apologies to Mr. Orem) [laughter], inexhausti- 
ble in its source of supply, and I would say that sentiment is promi- 
nent in the trade and in exact harmony with the address to which 
you listened yesterday, which makes it seem almost unnecessary that 
there should be a law. 


I was before the Committee of Congress last week asking for 
more money to further the work begun and I was asked what ef- 
fect the law had—if there was so much trouble—and I said that the 
effect of the law was marvelous; that, though no decision sustaining 
it had been given, everybody seems to be trying to obey it, at least 
the great majority do. Of course, there was a small minority who 
would like to have the law annulled or evade the inspection, and 
unless the investigations and inspections should be continued the 
great work which the law has already wrought would be largely 
lost, and we would go back to the days of unfair competition under 
which you struggled so many years. I believe you are all gratitied 
at the trend of public sentiment, and as I said before a law which 
is not supported by public sentiment might as well be repealed; but 
when the court decides what it requires to be done we will estab 
lish in this broad land of ours a code of ethics in the traffic of food 
and drugs upon such a broad plan that we will command the mar- 


kets of the world. (Applause.) 
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A vote of thanks was tendered Dr. Wiley for his masterly ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Henry Burden, of the Ways and Means Committee, then 
reported as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of this Convention: The Com- 
mittee on the subject of Ways and Means appointed by President 
Bailey begs to submit the following report: 

In the words of the President’s address “We should have re- 
liable statistics. The trade papers are and have been doing good 
work gathering these facts and thus far in our history we believe 
are the only factors giving us national figures, and every canner in 
the country is under obligations to them for information of this 
character and for the unsolicited work they are doing; but should 
we, as canners, rely for these important facts upon those who re- 
ceive in compensation only the good will of those whom they serve? 
Sheuld we not, as canners, each contribute both the information 
and necessary funds to gather correctly and disseminate to our 
advantage this most valued knowledge? That matters of this na- 
ture and many others may receive proper attention it becomes im- 
perative that the officers of your Association be provided with funds 
sufficient to properly carry out the work that presents itself. They 
must have a working member among them—your secretary if you 
please—who shall receive proper compensation for his services and 
be empowered, under the direction of the Executive Committee, to 
transact such business as may be deemed to the interests of tke 
Association, if necessary to maintain economically an office and be 
in readiness at any and all times to attend to the details of the work 
of the executives of your Association.” 

In order to carry out the suggestions embodied in the foregoing 
quotation it has seemed advisable to offer the following amendments 
to Article III of the Constitution of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, namely: That Section 2 of said article be amended to read 
as tollows: 

“All members in good standing of any regularly organized Can- 
ners’ Association officially recognized as such by the Executive Com- 
mittee of this Association shall thereby become members of this 
Association on the payment of the following annual dues 
Those whose annual output is from 1,000 to 50,000 cases $ 5.00 

50,000 to 100,000 cases 10.00 
100,000 to 150,000 cases 15.00 
150,000 to 200,000 cases 25.00 
over 200,000 cases 50.00 

That Section 3, Article III, be amended to read: 

“Any other person or firm eligible under the first section of this 
Article may become a member upon election by the Executive Com- 
mittee and payment of the annual dues as set forth in Section 2.” 

That Section 4 of Article II] be amended to read: 

“Any person interested in the canning industry may become a 
Convention, Member when properly recommended by an Association 
Member in good standing and upon the payment of the Convention 
fee which may be determined by the Executive Committee for each 
Annual Convention.” 

It is the feeling of your Committee that the National Canners’ 
Association as now organized is destined to have a great and power- 
ful influerice in all matters pertaining to the industry that it repre- 
sents. To make this influence of the greatest value, however, requires 
the hearty and energetic support and enthusiastic labor of each and 
every member of the organization. It has been thought that a gradu- 
ated scale for dues as above set forth will be more equitable than any 
other form and if all members will unite in paying promptly the small 
proportions suggested the Association will find itself in ample funds 
to carry out the work so well begun at Buffalo in 1907 and so well 
continued at Cincinnati in 1908. In several cases much work of 
National extent, that would have been of great benefit to each and 
every member of this Association, has been forgone because of lack 
of funds with which to carry it out. It is hoped that these amend- 
ments will result in the return of sufficient revenue to permit of the 
fullest advantage being taken in the future of all such opportunities. 

Your committee earnestly recommends the adoption, as author- 
ized under Article VI of the Constitution of this Association, of the 
amendments herein submitted. 

ARBITRATION Group. 


As an industry we are probably as free from trade troubles as 
manufacturers of most other lines, but unfortunately, we do, no 
doubt, have our shortcomings, and, while generally willing to ac- 
knowledge them, still we have at times opinions contrary to others, 
especially when the quality of our own products is in question. This 
leads to trouble and it is just here that association work can, when 
agreeable to the contending parties, be made valuable in wise arbitra- 
tion. It will be unnecessary for the speaker, at this time, to enlarge 
upon the subject of arbitration. During the week we will have an 
opportunity of listening to an address from which we will all be able 
io learn much and, no doubt, recommendations will be made 
that will warrant action on this most important subject. The 
speaker suggests that a committee, to be known as the Arbitration 
Group of the Business Committee, be appointed to consider this sub- 
ject in all its phases and after hearing the address of Mr. Hoffecker 
Wednesday morning, report to the Convention at the afternoon ses- 
sion on Wednesday. 

It was moved and seconded that the report be received and 
adopted, and on call the President declared the motion carried. 

Mr. Dashiell, Chairman of the Auditing Committee, reported 
tollows: 

Mr. President, on behalf of the committee, I desire to submit the 
following report: The committee which was appointed to audit the re- 
port of the Secretary-Treasurer respectfully report that they have care- 
fully examined the said accounts and found them correct in every 
particular. They show receipts from all sources, $526.20; expended for 
all purposes, $550.10, leaving a deficit of $23.90 due the treasurer. 
Respectfully submitted. 

It was moved and seconded that the report be received and ac- 
cepted. On call of the Chair the motion was declared carried. 


The Chair read a communication from Dr. H. W. Wiley relative 
to the placing of the serial number on the label, asking if the Con- 
vention as a body believed that its retention on the label is desirable 
and asked for information on the subject. 

Mr. Crary—It is my information that the retention of the legion 
on the label would be desirable. | am aware that many mistakes 
are made as to the serial number, many supposing it to be some 
standard of quality fixed by the Department, which, of course, is 
wrong; the adoption of this serial number in the Department is 
merely for a certificate of good moral conduct. It certifies that you 
have filed with the Department the guarantee that you will not turn 
out any goods that do not comply with the Food and Drug Act. | 
think that the mere effect of that fact, if for no other reason, it is 
worthy of retention. 

I move it is the sense of this Convention that we announce to 
Dr. Wiley our desire to have the legion on the label retained and the 
same procedure upon it as there has been previous. 

Motion was seconded. 

Mr. Waldo—I think Mr. Crary is about right, and that the legion 
should be retained. Of course, there is a misunderstanding in some 
cases in regard to the guarantee. I think the name of the packer 
er jobber whose label it is should be printed immediately under the 
iegion, so there can be no question of misunderstanding as to who 
is the guarantor of the goods. 

The President—If we had been a National organization when 
that Act was formed we could have assisted in shaping these details, 
but all we can do now is to pass resolutions, and if we do not get 
what we want, they at least will know our views. 

The President—The question before the house is on the motion 
of Mr. Crary. 

On call the motion was declared carried and the Convention ad- 
journed until tomorrow. 


Thursday Morning, February 6th. 


The Convention was called to order at 10 A. M. by President 
Bailey, who stated that the first thing on the programme was an ad- 
dress by Mr. C. H. Bentley, of California. 


MR. BENTLEY'S ADDRESS. 


In venturing to address you on the question of the tariff, let it be un- 
derstood that there is no thought of turning this into a political, much less 
a partisan discussion: that it is approached in all humility and with due 
respect to the protectve tariff from which much of the commercial develop- 
ment of our country has come; but in the firm belief that as the cost of 
production and every other condition upon which a sound tariff policy 
should be based have changed materially since the Dingley Tariff was 
enacted ten years ago, it is high time that manufacturers in every line 
should give fullest consideration “to this question—realizing that the change 
must come sooner or later and that it will come either through a sane and 
just consideration of all the commercial, political and moral questions 
involved and that speedily; or else through one of those sudden and ex- 
treme revulsions of feeling which would seriously cripple our commercial 
life. The only one who need take alarm: at any discussion of the tariff 
is the “stand-patter,” who must expect to be questioned either as to his 
intelligence or as to the selfish or sinister motives which inspire him. 

Acting upon the principle of nourishing an infant industry and of com- 
pensating for the difference in the greater cost of production at home, the 
framers of the Dingley Tariff provided for a duty of 1% cents per pound— 
approximately $1. 50 per box on tin plate, such as is used in. the canning 
industry, or the equivalent of about 40 per cent. valorem on today’s market 
of $3.90. This adds to the cost of your No. 2 cans approximately $2.75 per 
M.; No. 2% cans $3.50 per M.; No. 3 cans $4.00 per M., or in other terms 
about 7 per cent. to the manufacturing cost of a staple finished product 
like No. 3 canned tomatoes in universal use. 

It is a matter of general belief that with the reduced cost of making 
steel and with the improved methods which have been employed for some 
years, the tin plate mills of this country where operated on their merits 
Without inflation of capital have been producing plates such as are used in 
the canning industry, cheaper than‘any country in the world. This has 
been admitted by some tin plate manufacturers and though the statement 
has been frequently and publicly made, has not been convincingly refuted. 

We do know that they are exporting the black plates in competition 
with foreign products. We also know that, with their changed methods 
and appliances, they have reduced the amount of tin actually used in 
plating, lowering their cost of manufacture, but) bringing hardship upon 
the canned goods industry in that, with the inferior plating the keeping 
qualities upon which our industry depend have been seriously impaired, 
Moreover the price of plate has advanced steadily in the last four years, 
the average price of 1904, $3.41; 1905, $3.50; 1906, $3.60, and 1907, $3.90, 

With the changed methods of plating, there is apparently an increas- 
ing percentage of inferior plates mixed in the boxes of prime plates, and the 
coating of tin is very irregularly distributed. Some most interesting 
analyses have been made by one of the great meat canning establishments 
of Chicago showing that on one-inch strips taken from single plates, the 
percentage of tin varied from 15 per cent. up to the maximum of 5) per 
cent. at the drip-edge, which, by the way, is lost in the trimming or sizing 
of the plates for can-making.- As the State Pure Food Laws of Pennsyl- 
vania require 3 per cent. of tin plating on some products, it) can be seen 
that the tin plate mills or, at any rate, the can-makers must proteet. us 
against the heavy losses involved in such defective plates. We are con- 
fronted not only with less en actual reclamations, but the prejudice of the 
consumer who does not know the CAUSE, but only knows the goods are not 
satisfactory. 

With the percentage of tin being constantly reduced, we are in much 
the same pesition as the Trishman’s cow, whose owner, with an idea of 
economy, mixed a small percentage of sawdust with the bran. It ap- 
parently had no bad effects and the percentage of bran was further reduced 
until the owner declared “The ould baste was doin’ fine—wid half bran and 
half sawdust, when she ups and dies.” 

Turning next to the question of sugars largely used in our industry, 
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you may be interested to know that Mr. H. E. Miles has a forceful article 
in the January number of The North American Review, in which he states 
that the entire cost of converting beets into sugar, including the cost of 
beets and all other material used in the operation, together with the cost 
of all labor involved, is only 464% per cent. or less than one-half the value 
of the sugar, his figures being based on the United States Census 1900, Vol. 
6, Part 2, 6, 495. He states further that the average wholesale price in 
Europe in 1905 was 2.65 cents. In New York it was 5.26 cents per 
sound, more than double. The tariff on sugar is .0195 cents per pound, 
adding about 6 per cent. to the manufacturing cost of canned fruits in 
heavy sugar syrup (say 12 pounds to the case) and on cheaper and more 
staple lines of table fruits adding to the manufacturing cost from 3 per 
cent. to 7 per cent., according to variety. 

No figures are available on which to base the cost of producing sugar 
in this country, but it is reasonable to ask a reduction from the present 
tariff. We do know that the bill passed by the Senate in the Session when 
the Dingley Tariff was finally adopted provided for a duty of 1-16 cents per 
pound. This was afterwards raised in Conference to the Dingley Tariff of 
1.95 cents. As the Senate is now regarded as the home of the “stand- 
patter” and the bulwark of high tariffs, when revision comes it will be in- 
teresting to see which figure the Senate will defend. 

These increased costs must necessarily tend to restrict consumption 
on our cheaper staple lines—for our products can hardly be classed as 
among the necessaries of life and every fractional advance on the cheaper 
lines has the effect of diverting some of the trade to other food products. 

Let us consider next what protection the tariff provides directly or in- 
directly for our industry. 

It has been the intent of our Government to encourage foreign trade 
not merely to increase. our wealth and encourage employment of labor, but 
to bring the greater stability in the market that comes with the wider dis- 
tribution, and to secure the comparative safety from contraction of trade 
and panies in our domestic market. With this in view the Government has 
‘ given us the “Drawback” Law which enables a manufacturer who exports 
a product in which an imported dutiable article has been used, to secure a 
refund of a larger portion of the duty originally paid on such articles. 
While this has given a measure of encouragement, the law does not offset 
the disadvantages of a high tariff, even so far as securing foreign trade is 
concerned, 

In the canning industry to secure drawback on tin and sugar the 
manufacturer must anticipate, long in advance, the volume of his export 
business, in order that his cans may be made of imported plate. and the 
goods packed with imported sugar. He must file an affidavit in advance, 
showing what goods he intends to manufacture for export and must 
present aflidavits and vouchers covering the exact importations of the tin 
and sugar from which his materials were drawn, tracing its ownership to 
himself beyond the preadventure of a doubt in the mind of the Treasury 
officials. As the government only refunds a portion of the duty in draw- 
back, and as there is more or less trouble, delay and expense involved in its 
collection, the packer who exports direetly must take a long chance on the 
market, for if the foreign trade does not materialize the goods packed with 
the more expensive imported sugar and tin-plate can only be sold at a loss 
to the domestic trade. 

Coming to the exporting commission house and wholesale grocers, on 
whom we largely depend for the distribution of our products, the drawback 
law is of little value for the reason that their foreign trade can hardly be 
anticipated—the parcels are small—making the trouble and expense of col- 
lecting drawback almost prohibitory, while the technical rules created by 
the officials of the Treasury Department have in many cases destroyed the 
evident intent of the Act of Congress. 

It will be interesting to see what measure of protection the tariff on 
imported canned goods affords. It doubtless restricts the importation of 
Canadian canned apples and canned salmon, Singapore pineapple, also some 
limited quantities of European mushrooms, string beans, peas and _pre- 
serves, all packed in tin plate of much lower cost than ours. But it may be 
said with perfect safety that if the tariff on tin plate and sugar were re- 
moved, we would gladly throw the door open for such products, go after 
the foreign trade, and challenge the world to make any better goods at 
equal values. 

One of the curious inconsistencies of the tariff, which seriously affects 
the fruit industry of the country, showing, too, how the producer is dis- 
regarded, is the putting of bananas on the “free list.” There were im- 
ported into the United States last year 35,000,000 bunches, grown largely 
in Central America, where cost of labor is extremely low—cost of land 
practically nothing—cost of transportation by sea nominal. These impor- 
tations unquestionably work to the loss and detriment of every apple 
grower, every orange grower, and in no small degree, to the detriment of 
the canned fruit industry. These imported bananas also furnish a curious 
example of imported goods, being used directly to destroy trade in the 
domestic product grown in our Islands of Hawaii. According to the state- 
ment of a commission merchant, engaged in the business of bringing our 
Hawaiian bananas to San Francisco, it appeared that whenever a shipment 
was about due by steamer, carloads of the imported Central American 
bananas would arrive from New Orleans and be sold at sacrifice prices. A 
curious adaptation of Trust methods by an industry which, if it had no hand 
in the putting of bananas on the free list has been quick to take advantage 
of the situation to the injury of our orange and apple producers, whose 
cost of land, labor and in most cases cost of transportation is much 
greater. 

It is recognized that there must be tariff for revenue—also that tariff 
revision does not mean radical reduction on all schedules. Doubtless each 
industry will seek its own advantage, but these illustrations will show that 
the canner, who in his long suffering experience, “Like the sheep before the 
shearer is dumb’—has now a right to open his mouth and bleat. 

It can be successfully maintained that the canning industry as a whole 
does not show a return commensurate with the investment nor with the 
risks involved, nor at all approaching the profits of the “protected” over- 
nourished infant industries mentioned. 

The U. S. Statistical Abstract and Census Reports issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor for 1905 indicate that in the manu- 
facture of tin plates for all purposes there were 7,231 men employed with 
capital invested of $6,650,000, wages amounting to $1,889,917 and the 
value of the output $31,892,011. From the same reports are comparative 
iigures in the canning of fruits and vegetables are as follows: 


Value of output of 


These figures are far too low as the Census has been taken at a time 
of the year when plants were idle. In the admirable address of Mr. Orem 
yesterday, the output was valued at $125,000,000 as against the Census 
figures of $76,000,000. It is safe to say that the former figures are more 


- nearly correct. 


As to the number employed in the canning of fruits and vegetables, 
the figures are as follows: 


It will be seen from these figures that while the number employed 
in the canning industry varies greatly during the year, the amount ex- 
pended in wages and the relative value of the product must be very 
much greater. = 

Bear in mind that these figures do not inelude those of the meat can- 
ning industry. According to the conservative estimate of one of the large 
Chicago concerns, the normal output of a year like 1905 represented #60. 
000,000.00 in value, with 8,000 men employed in the industry. 

These figures have no great significance but indicate the relative 
importance of the canning industry as compared .with the manufacturing 
of tin plate and suggest that our industry may be entitled to more con 
sideration in the arrangement of tariff schedules on important articles 
which materially increase our manufacturing cost. 

The government must have revenue and the $300,000,000 of the tarill 
revenue that went into the U. S. Treasury last year is, so far as the 
volume is concerned is probably a legitimate tax. But what about the ta: 
of an estimated $500,000,000 which by reason of the restrietive effect of 
our tariff has been assessed on the consumer by these preferred ani 
“protected” industries? They are in many cases entitled to credit and to 
liberal profit for their enterprise, but is the entire advantage to be given 
to the first handler of a protected article, who turns the material over 
in a partly finished condition like tin plate, or are the allied industries 
using the tin plate not entitled to more consideration? The favored in 
dustries have played a winning game, but have not always observed the 
rules. Tariff schedules have been written by the industries themselves, 


with no regard to any principle except their own benefit. These are 
the tricks of the game, while the consumer under our present sys- 


tem can be fittingly portrayed by Opper’s pathetie picture of the Plain 
People. The situation brings to mind the story of a poker game in the 
mining camp of “Tin Can.” — An interested tenderfoot, who was merely 
looking on, saw the dealer slip himself four aces from the bottom of the 
deck. With some trepidation the tenderfoot called the matter to the 
attention of one of the other players, who was “sitting in” with a few 
white chips. But the tenderfoot was rebuked with the curt response. 
“Well, its his deal, ain’t it?” The favored industry may be likened to 
the dealer, is the “stand-patter” standing in? 

But what about protection for the ninety millions of consumers of 
canned meats, fish. vegetables and fruits, and other products whieh come 
to him with such increased costs? It is obvious that the people at large 
have not had adequate consideration and that the tariff on any particular 
commodity has been largely determined by the influence in: Washingten ef 
the interests concerned, with few, if any, appearing to champion t'e 
eause of the consumer. 

It is the plain duty of Congress—as it should serve the commercial 
and social welfare of the nation—to appoint in the present. session of 
Congress an expert non-partisan Tariff Commission whieh shall prepare 
a revision of the tariff schedules and a consistent tariff poliev. | The 
work should be done as speedily as will be consistent with honest and ac 
curate investigation. And then the work will only be begun—for we mu-i 
not forget that we had a tariff commission some twenty-five vears ago 
whose report when presented to Congress was mutilated and distigured 
beyond recognition—schedules being raised in many eases without con 
sideration and as a direct result of the influence of the interests 
cerned. 

While this convention has been in session, an editorial has appeared 
in the Cincinnati Enquirer rather discrediting the idea of creating a 
Tariff Commission, on the ground that Congress is jealous of its powers 
and would not be guided by the Report of the Commission when it came to 
the final enactment. The Enquirer is one of the few papers in the 
country whose editorials are seriously regarded, and that there is much 
force in their argument will be admitted; but it will not be denied that 
this business of determining the difference in’ the -cost of production 
bétween domestic and foreign products is the business of experts trained 
in that kind of work, not the business of the lawyers and professional 
politicians who make up, to an overwhelming extent. the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. Moreover, despite our theory of represen- 
tative government, each representative will pull for his own local dis- 
trict and trade on the acquirement of his own local or selfish desires. 
The hearings before Congressional Committees will be of an ex-parte 
character, no one appearing at each hearing to represent the people at large. 
The fate of our previous Tariff Commission only reflects diseredit on Con- 
gress itself, and it is to be hoped that, with the awakened interest of the 
people, it will be impossible for Congress to treat the report of a Com- 
mission of able, honest and representative men in any such scandalous 
fashion as before. 
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We are to be congratulated upon the fact that the officers of our 
organization have been active in asking for due consideration of the 
canning industry when considering reciprocity measures. But reciprocity 
merely on canned goods will not help us materially. Germany should be 
a great market for our products. She has little to sell us in the way 
of canned goods, but maintains an almost prohibitive tariff against us, be- 
cause of our hostile tariff on other lines. In 1905 there were exported, 
chiefly to Grea#t Britain, in 


And corresponding results might be obtained in Germany and other 
continental countries with just revision of the tariff and fair reciprocity 
treaties which would give due consideration to the canning industry. 

Considering the abuses and inconsistencies of the tariff which have a 
direct bearing upon our business, does it not become pertinent to suggest 
to the “stand-patter” that he might better patter along towards tariff 
revision before the cumulative wave of resentment sweeps him unheeding 
into oblivion? 

They suggest also that as we would protect our own interests and 
at the same time strive for the public welfare, we should use our in- 
fluence as a national organization to see that a competetent Tariff Com* 
mission is speedily appointed ; to see that our industry is adequately 
represented in its hearings, and in the treatment of its final report in 
the House and Senate; to see that each of our district and State or- 
ganizations—indeed—that each individual member, become centers of in- 
fluences to the end that the Congressmen and Senators from our own 
district are influenced honestly as to the real bearing of the present tariff 
upon our industry. Then shall we see whether the government is to be 
unduly influenced by the favored interests who can maintain political 
bureaus and expensive lobbies at Washington, or whether in a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and by the people, the minor indus- 
tries and the people themselves can have due consideration. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Hoffacker—Your Committee on Arbitration has been unani- 
mous for the first time and reports the following: 

Your Committee ae. that in all contracts for sale of 
canned goods, whether “spots” “futures” the following clause be 
inserted: 

“All disputes arising under this contract to be arbitrated in the 
usual manner with promptness and convenience as to place. The 
d cision of the arbitrators to be final and binding. The aggrieved 
party to be entitled to such equitable damages as may be shown to 
have been sustained. Cost of arbitration to be paid by party against 
whom decision is rendered.” 

It was moved and seconded that the recommendation be adopted. 
On a call of the Chair it was declared carried. 

The President—Gentlemen of the Convention, the Committee on 
Location and Place of Holding Next Convention is ready to report. 

Mr. Sears—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, we have devoted con- 
siderable time to this purpose, and I think you will be satisfied. 

“We recommend that at the next annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association a feature be made of an exhibition of the 
«ctual products of the canning industry, and aimed to advance the 
interests of the industry at large through education of the public. 

“We recommend that if the feature of exhibition of canned goods 
products be undertaken in connection with the next Convention that 
the city of Chicago be named as the place of meeting for the Conven- 
tion of 1909. 

“We recommend that in the event of no exhibition of cannery 
aroducts being made in connection with the Convention of 1909, that 
the city of Cincinnati be named as the place of meeting of said Con- 
vention.” 

I move you that this part of the recommendation be adopted. 

Mr. Rouse—I want to say that the canners should have some edu- 
cational means in regard to their manufactures. Canned goods and 
the method of manufacture should be illustrated and exemplified as 
an cducational issue at the next Convention. The canners represent 
a business of $125,000,000 annually, and I want to say most earnestly 
that we should accept this proposition, as I am assured that it will 
be w‘thout cost to us. 

Mr. Sears—Gentlemen of the Convention, this much of the recom- 
mendation of your Committee has been accomplished, and during our 
hearings of this subject the question was to select a place where this 
food education or exhibition of canned goods and food products could 
be best illustrated. It was finally agreed and recommended that in 
view of the exhibition of canned goods products that should be under- 
taken in connection with the next Convention that the city of Chicago 
be named as the place of our Convention for 1909. I move the adop- 
tion of this portion of the report. 


Mr. Curry—I rise to answer in a short way as to a few remarks 
that have been made as to the best place for holding the next Con- 
vention; owing to the fact that you propose an exhibition of canned 
goods perhaps Chicago is the best place, but it does not necessarily 
follow that Chicago or New York City might be the only places 
where that might be done. The fact is that Chicago is a large metro- 
politan city, with a large floating population and has facilities for 
“oing the work, and I understand that it is to be done in the Coliseum, 
and as this is an experimental proposition, to be without cost, it 
would seem, perhaps. that Chicago would be most successful in the 
demonstration you desire. However, there are other places, and I 
think it does not necessarily follow that we should settle on Chicago 
or New York. 1 think there are many other places, perhaps Louis- 
ville, not very far away, and we know what Cincinnati is, and what 
Rochester may offer: we know what Columbus. Ohio, and other cities 
can do, and what facilitics they offer us. It is an experimental propo- 
sition to start with, and | am satisfied with Mr. Sears’ explanation 
and the committce’s report, and feel that it is satisfactory. 

Mr. Erveclhart—I rise to ask privilege for a short statement. As 


the representative of the Louisville Club I came to Cincinnati at your 
own suggestion, because we received a circular advising us what 
would be required of the city which applied for the Convention of 1909. 
We came here prepared to show you the advantages of Louisville; 
we came with a proposition which would strike you as business men. 
Since coming here and having conferred with the various gentlemen 
who now think it is not advisable to have the Convention in a city 
where there are not sufficient facilities for giving an exhibition of the 
food products, and realizing that you are in favor of trying this ex- 
periment, I want to say, on behalf of Louisville, we. courteously with- 
draw our offer for your Convention in 1909. However, I do want 
to say we have the facilities to take care of the Convention and the 
machinery connected therewith, and I hope you will come to Louis- 
ville in 1910. 

Mr. Clark—I feel very much like my friend, Mr. Engelhart, in 
this matter. I wish to say for the gentlemen here in the delegation 
from Rochester that we are satisfied with the action of the Conven- 
tion; we have been listened to patiently and our various facilities con- 
sidered by your committee, for which they have our thanks. We shall 
go home, having left with you an invitation to hold your Convention 
in Rochester in 1910. 

The Chair, on call of the motion, declared same carried. 

Mr. Olney—I am pleased to report to you that the Nominating 
Committee have arrived at a conclusion and present to you for Presi- 
dent, Mr. Charles S. Crary, of Hoopeston, Ill.; for Vice-President, 
Mr. L. A. Sears, of Chillicothe, Ohio. By the Constitution the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are to consist of -the President, 
First Vice-President and three additional members elected, and the 
gentlemen recommended by the Committee for your consideration 
are as follows: Mr. William R. Roach, of Michigan; Mr. H. S. Orem, 
of Baltimore, Md.; and your Committee, taking into consideration his 
active connection during the past three years, have named Mr. George 
E. Bailey as the third member. For Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. 
Frank E. Gorrell, of Maryland, and I move you that the report of the 
Committee be accepted and adopted, and the Secretary authorized to 
cast the vote of this Convention for each of the officers named. 

On call of the motion it was declared carried. 

The President—I will appoint Mr. Hoffacker and Mr. Olney to 
conduct the newly-elected President to the platform. 

Mr. Hoffacker—Mr. President, we present you with the Presi 
dent-elect, Mr. Crary. 

Mr. Crary—Gentlemen, this is not a speech, so don’t be alarmed. 
I can hardly express to you my appreciation of what seems to me 
« very distinguished honor, not to me personally, but to the West 
as a whole and Illinois in particular. I have nothing to suggest in 
the way of new work or new methods, because the retiring President 
has so fully covered the work of the past year that it would be pre- 
sumption on my part to suggest anything new. I think the Com- 
mittee on Selection of the Place of Holding the Convention in 1909 
has done a good work in selecting Chicago. In regard to the work 
tor the next year in the Convention and the demonstrations and edu- 
cational features under it, I think is happily solved by making Chi- 
eago their choice, and I can assure you that this feature of demonstra- 
tion will be carried out to your satisfaction, and in order to bring it 
to a successful conclusion it will need the joint efforts of this Asso 
ciation. I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Black—I offer the following resolution: 


R. P. SCOTT INDORSED FOR CONGRESS. 


The National Canners’ Association and the Machinery and Sup- 
plies’ Associations, in convention assembled, 

Resolved, That whereas, Mr. R. P. Scott, of Ohio, is one of the 
founders of these associations whose members. several thousand 
strong, personally know that he has done as much for the advance- 
ment of the canned goods industry in this country as any living man; 
that he is a business man of the largest sagacity, of tried enterprise 
and of sterling integrity whose inventive genius, manufacturing skill 
and commerical ability have added millions to the wealth of our land 
and have furnished employment for thousands, 

They hereby recommend his nomination as Representative to 
Congress to the voters of the Sixteenth District of Ohio as that of 
one whose qui ilifications for the post are pre-eminent. 

The motion was seconded, and, on call of the Chair, it was de 
clared carried. 

Mr. Bains—I offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we extend a vote of thanks to Messrs. Hugh S. 
Orem, L. B. Warner, Walter O. Hoffacker, Albert T. Bacon and C. H. 
Bentley for their excellent addresses delivered during our sessions. 

Resolved, That we enter a minute of our appreciation of the 
speech of Mr. William E. Robinson, which was so well delivered at 
the Jamestown Exposition last July. 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to the different committees 
for their arduous and painstaking work, which has so much facilitated 
the labors performed by our Convention, 

Resolved, That our thanks be extended to Mr. and Mrs. E. N. 
Roth for courtesies extended the members and ladies accompanying 
them at the Sinton Hotel, and to the Cincinnati Suburban Bell Tele 
phone for the use free of charge of the telephone service. 

It was moved and seconded that the resolution be adopted. On 
call of motion the President declared same carried. - 

Mr. Bailey—I wish to present a resolution, as follows: 

“The National Canners’ Association desires to express its grate 
ful appreciation for the many courtesies which have been extended 
it by the people of Cincinnati on the occasion of its first annual Con- 
vention. 

“Under different names the canners have been assembling annu- 
ally in some city of the United States for many different years. In 
that time they have always been cordially welcomed and treated right 
royally. While comparisons may be said to be odious, yet we hope 
that we will be pardoned by our past hosts when we say that in no 
place has this spirit been more cordial than in the Queen City. 

“Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention are due the local 
Reception Committee, Mr. W. B. Melish, chairman, and Mr. Will L,. 
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Finch, manager, for the careful details which have enabled the Con- 
vention to run without a single hitch or jar. There are others whose 
names we would like to mention while expressing our appreciation, 
but we would probably have to append the whole directory of Cin- 
cinnati, so kind have all of her citizens been. 

“Resolved, That the Executive Officer of this Association convey 
our expressions of good will to those who have acted as such royal 
hosts during the past week.” 

; ” was moved and seconded, and, on call of Chair, declared car- 
rie 

Mr. C. M. Dashiell—I offer the following resolution: 

“Whereas, The National Canners’ Association in Convention as- 
sembled desires to express its sincere thanks and appreciation to Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, Chairman of the Board of Food and Drug Inspection, 
for not only his excellent address which was delivered yesterday, but 
as well to recognize the genuine and hearty support that he has given 
the canners in producing pure food, which, while not only nutritious 
and appetizing, is taken by the consumer ‘without question as to its 
healthfulness; and, 

“Whereas, Since we first met Dr. Wiley two years ago there have 
been numerous occasions when representatives of this body have been 
before him in their official capacity, and his opinions have always been 
given so cheerfully, and in such a plain manner that there was no 
possible reason to misunderstand the attitude of the department on 
any given question; therefore, 

“Resolved, That we desire to add our unqualified indorsement to 
the efforts of those who are charged with the enforcement of the pure 
food law, and that it is the sense of this Convention that we again go 
on record as most heartily approving this law. 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that our Ex- 
ecutive Committee get in touch with those States of the Union which 
are at present contemplating the passage of pure food laws and urge 
upon them the necessity of following Dr. Wiley’s excellent suggestion 
in making them conform with the national laws.” 

Mr. Olney—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Convention, as 
you will recall your action yesterday, a committee of this Associa- 
tion was appointed, consisting of ten members, to confer with the 
committee representing the Wholesale Grocers’ Association with 
reference to the adoption, if possible, of a uniform contract; those 
. committees met in joint session yesterday afternoon, and again this 
morning, and the results of those deliberations are that the committee 
of this Association presented to the other committee a proposed form 
of contract, ,the only form which it considered that this committee 
could recommend, and to which no exception could be taken by any 
particular State, section or society belonging to this Association. It 
was the feeling of the committee that it could not do otherwise on 
account of the varying conditions which the packers have to contend 
with in the different sections, bearing in mind that the Association 
members are scattered from Maine to California, and the committee 
‘could only recommend a very general contract, and to which, I think, 
no exception will be taken. I believe that the Wholesale Grocers did 
not consider in proposing the other form of contract the serious con- 
ditions existing in various sections to which the recommended con- 
tract would not apply. I will now read to you the proposed form 


of contract: 
SUGGESTED FORM 


—for— 

CANNED GOODS CONTRACT 5, 
By a Committee of the National Canners’ Association. 

Dozen, Size of Price, 
Case. per case. Tins. Items. per doz 


Terms of payment: Less one and one-half per cent. in ten days, 
or sixty-day acceptance net from date of invoice. 

If buyers’ labels are used, allowance to be ...... per 1,000. If 
wrappers, tissue or cap end labels are used, buyers to pay sellers the 
extra cost of putting same on more than the cost or putting on a strip 
label by ‘machine. 

Seller guarantees these goods in accordance with food law guar- 
antees adopted by National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and 
Canned Goods Packers’ Association in Convention, 1907. 

All disputes arising under this contract to be arbitrated in the 
usual manner with promptness and convenience as to place. The 
decision of the arbitrators to be final and binding. The aggrieved 
party to be entitled to such equitable damages as may be shown to 


have been sustained. Cost of arbitration to be paid by party against 
whom decision is rendered. 

held subject to sellers’ order. 

In case of destruction of buyer’s place of business by fire or the 
elements before shipment, such buyer shall have the right to cancel 
this contract by giving seller written notice of same within five days, 
but this privilege is not to apply if shipment shall havg been made 
prior to the receipt by seller of such notice. 

In event of seller having short crop, fire or other unavoidable 
cause preventing seller from executing contract in full, delivery upon 
same is to be made pro rata with other contracts that may be entered. 


In this connection it gives me pleasure to say that in the joint 
conferences and in the exchange of views everything was of the most 
friendly nature; it was simply owing to the conditions varying in dif- 
ferent sections that we could not agree, and the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association declined to accept this as a uniform contract, and we 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, especially in view of the due deliberations of 
the Association being-practically at a close, we ask that your com- 
mittee be now discharged from further duty. 

The motion being seconded, on call of the Chair, it was declared 
carried. 

Mr. Sears—I wish to offer the following resolution: 

“On behalf of the National Canner’ Convention we desire hereby 
to tender to Mr. George G. Bailey, the retiring President, our hearty 
appreciation of his unbounded interest in the welfare of our Associa- 
tion, his unselfish work for the same, his masterly conduct of our 
meetings and for his uniform kindness and courtesy manifested to our 
members at all times.” 

hy motion was seconded, and on call of the Chair was declared 
carried. 

The Executive Committee of the National Canners’ Association 
held a special meeting at the Hotel Sinton on. Friday morning, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1908. 

Members present were Messrs. Charles S. Crary, President; L. A 
Sears, Vice-President; William R. Roach, George G. Bailey and H. S. 
Orem. The following minute was passed: 

Whereas, The officers of the National Canners’ Association desire 
to especially express their appreciation of the efficient work of the 
Trade Papers at this and previous Conventions; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of the National Canners’ Association 
be and are hereby extended to the following gentlemen who have 
labored so efficiently in Convention work during the past week: 

Messrs. Arthur I. Judge, The Trade; Frank N. Barrett, American 
Grocer; J. Law Redman, New York Commercial; Ellis L. Howland, 
New York Journal of Commerce; A. C. Barker, New England Grocer; 
George Shaw, James J. Mulligan, Canner and Dried Fruit Packer. 

Resolved, That the Secretary transmit a copy of this minute to 
each of the papers above mentioned, and that the same be entered at 
length upon the minutes of the kxecutive Committee. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


ANNOONCEMENT... 


We wish to state to our readers that on ac- 
count of the large amount of copy which the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention make, it was found im- 
possible to publish it all in this week's issue. You 
will therefore find the amusement features and 
other information not contained in this week’s 
paper, in later issues of THE TRADE, and we 
believe this arrangement will prove to your ad- 
vantage, as you will be able to peruse the many 
valuable points discussed, at your pleasure rather 
than to make ‘‘one bite of the cherry—’’. 7he Edztor. 


Accepted. Dated. 
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NEW PROCESS PEELING MACHINES. 


For Apricots, Peaches, Pears, Sweet Potatoes, etc. 


PATENTED U. S. CANADA. 4 
March 19, ’07. September 24, '07. 
April 16, ‘O7. September 24, '07. 
June 25, ’O7. 
June 25, 
Used throughout the United States. Everyone Satisfactory. 
Capacity, 100 cases per hour. One man and two boys. 
| 
JUDGE CORER AND CARRIER. 


For Tomatoes, also for canning Peaches, Berries, ete. 


Does away with all slop and trucking. Saves labor and increases the yield. ' 


SYRUPERS, FILLERS, TOMATO MACHINERY, 
PEACH PITTERS, PEACH SLICERS, ETC. 


JUDGE MACHINE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


415 MARINE BANK BUILDING. 
IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE 
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THE LOS ANGELES CAPPER. 


Just the thing for the small 


canner and what the big 800 to 1500 cans per hour, 
one wants for patching any size, any time 


and odd Iots. 


Will wash and cook Spinach, 
clean of all grit, incsease the yield, 
also for washing Oysters, Berries, 
Potatoes. 


PEACH GRADER. 


For Peaches, Apples, Beets, 
Potatoes. 


Four perfect grades. 


Capacity 15 to 20 tons per 


day. 


MACHINE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


7th AND HARRISON STREETS. 
IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 


oF 
SPINACH WASHER AND COOKER. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 
E.S.Jupcr, -- - - - - President and Managing Editor. 
A. F. Jopez, - - - - Secty.-Treas., Asst. Editor. 


304-5 Maryland Savings Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 


THF TRADE is the only paper published exclusively in the interest 
ot the Canned Goods Packers of the United States and Canada. 
Eetablished in 1878. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance on receipt of bill. 


Oneyear, - - — $2.00 
Six months, - - - - $1.00 


ADVERTISING RaTES.—According to space and location. 
' Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 
Address all communications to THE TRADE Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Notices of Hands Wanted or Situations Wanted will be inserted 
free for paid annual subscribers; other parties will be charged $2.00 
per inch per insertion, $5.00 per month. 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions on all matters among themsélves pertaining.to 
their business, 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but anonymous 
letters will be ignored. E. S. JUDGE, Managing Editor. 


BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY i4, 1908. 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


The great Cincinnati Convention is over, but will not soon 
be forgotten. 


The canners, the brokers, the jobbers, the machinery men 
came, saw and were conquered by the hospitable manner in 
which Cincinnati received them. For the first time in the history 
of such meetings we failed to hear a discontented note; for all 
seemed well pleased. 


All that was hoped for may not have been accomplished, 
but a great step in advance was made, and the effort to accom- 
plish was put forth and will bear good fruit in the early fnture. 
A whole lot of good was done. 


The discussion on a uniform contract for ‘‘futures’’ 
brought out some interesting points, the main one being that 
crop differences in various sections of the country made it prac- 
tically impossible for any set form of contract to answer all 
purposes. What was suitable to the canners in one section 
would not answer for the canners of another section, and so 
this important matter was not definitely settled. 


A form of contract, however, was submitted by the com- 
mittee of the National Canners’ Association to replace the sug- 
gested form submitted by the committee of the Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, but that body did not find themselves in 
a position to accept it at that time. The ice has been broken, 
however, and we may look for something along this line in the 
near future. 


After all, one should not expect all precedents to be 
thrown over at one attempt and new ones set up. It takes time 
to arrive at a satisfacjory conclusion in all such important 


matters; and the results are always better when time is taken, 
rather than when hasty action is employed. 


Incidentally some interesting points were brought out on this 
question by Mr. Orem in his address before the meeting; so 
good were these, Dr. Wiley himself found occasion to congratu- 
late the speaker on them, and heartily indorse them. The 
speech of Mr. Orem, as a whole, was a masterpiece, not only as 
to its manner of deliverance, which was splendid, but in the 
hard, sound sense expressed. He showed some shortcomings 
on the side of the canners, as well as on the side of the jobbers, 
that were heartily appreciated. 


President Bailey, in his annual address before the assembled 
canners, told some terse truths, and gave much valuable advice, 
which it is safe to say will not go unnoticed and unobserved. 
His position at the head of the first National Association of 
Canners in the United States gave him an opportunity to get in 
touch with situations not open to others, and his address 


reflected the conditions as he found them and as he would seek 
to cure them. 


President Hoffecker, of the Tri-State Association. made 
some telling marks before the Convention, especially when he 
referred to the holdings of tomatoes now on hand in canners’ 
hands, as evidenced by the actual, accurate statistics gathered 
by his Association from all the canners in the territory of lis 
Association. None within hearing distance, and Mr. Hoffecker 
is a powerful, effective speaker, failed to ‘‘sit up and take 
notice,’’ if he was interested in the tomato situation. ‘ 


There is much credit due this gentleman also and the ccm- 
mittee of which he was chairman for the arbitration clause sug- 
gested for all contracts, and which undoubtedly will be found 
in the majority of contracts drawn from this time on. It 1s a 
master stroke in the right direction, and destined todo away 
with much of the rancor and bitterness engendered by these 
disputes between buyer and seller. Mr. Hoffecker made a 
splendid effect before the Convention this year, as he did also 
last year, and it may be counted as certain that he will be found 


well to the front in the National Association in a very short 
time. 


The National Association took pleasure and pride in wel- 
coming among its members the newly formed Canadian Associ- 
ation of Independent Canners, which was received into full 
membership, to enjoy all the benefits that the Association has 
to bestow. So that we now have a united Association covering 
all of North America, and this cannot help but be to the benefit 
of the industry. . 

Gradually the seed of harmony and closer relationship 
among canners of all sections, sewn with such trouble by the 
early workers in the field of Association work, is bearing good 
fruit, and every day the industry learns to appreciate more the 
wisdom of these first workers. But we are not wholly certain 
that they fully remember the individuals who gave their time 
and money that this end might be reached. So rapid has been 
the advancement in the past few years, that the industry is 
grasping all the advantages it sees, with little or no thought of 
the men who made them possible. . 


And yet is safe to say, after the first rush of this new 
awakening has passed and the goals for which they are striving 
at present have been securely gained, then there will come a 
recognition of all that difficult, arduous work of laying the 
foundation upon which they are now so safely bnilding. Then 
the men who gave their time, their brains and their money to 
bring about this result will, possibly, come in for the full credit 


they aredue. But many of those early workers have already 
passed to their reward, and many more of them will have done 
so, we fear, before that time has arrived. But that their work 
was well planned and theif aims most laudable is attested today, 
and will be even more noticeable as the years go by. 
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NEW YORK MARKET. 


New York, February 12.—Canned goods business is dull 
this week and the dullness is intensified by the holiday which 
comes in the middle of the week and has a tendency to disturb 
' things somewhat. Conditions, as a whole, have not changed. 
The market is inactive and sales are made in a small way only. 
The tomato market has eased off a bit. 
buy at reduced quotations. Other varieties of vegetables are 
likewise dull and unanimated, with the outlook favoring reduc- 
tions in quotations rather than advances. Those who went to 
‘the Convention are home, all agreeing that the meeting was one 
of the best and most beneficial that has yet been held. Most 
holders are still firm in their views. but movement is so light in 
most varieties that prices are little more than nominal. 

Tomatoes.—The market is weaker, with full standard 
Maryland 3s procurable at 77%c., though all the larger holders 
are still asking 80c. f. o. b. factory. Sales during the past few 
days have been light, though occasional buyers have come into 
the market for larger quantities, and the conditions favor liberal 
purchases in some quarters. Notwithstanding the firmness of 
some buyers, it must be admitted that the market is weaker 
and that it is easier to buy at shaded quotations than it was 
before. Gallons are quoted at $2.40 for Marylands and $2.75 
for Jerseys, though the latter are in small supply and the buying 
movement is light. No. 2s are quiet at 60c., though this price 
is largely nominal, owing to the fact that movement is so slow. 
On the whole, the market is tame and offers no feature worthy 
of comment. Holders are confident and 1n most instances refuse 
to make concessions, even when by so doing they might receive 

considerable orders. 


Corn.—The market remains easy, with sales reduced to the 
lowest possible limit. Not much is going on in any variety. 
Southern stock is held a shade easier and buyers could obtain 
concessions if they tried. State standards are a shade more 
active, but business is light. Fancy grades are held with con- 
siderable confidence, but there is little interest worth mentioning. 
Western stock isnot mentioned. Maine standards are held fairly 


It is not so difficult to 


steady, but no demand creates a dull market. Fancy is firm, but 
without movement. Nothing has been said about fuiures. 


Peas.—The market remains substantially as reported last 
week. Most holders are firm in their views, but buyers do not 
care to pay the prices asked, and consequently have refused to 
make extensive purchases. Asa whole, the market is more or 
less quiet. For standards there is some demand, but buyers are 
not anxious to pay the price asked, and, therefore, business is 
limited. For other grades there is little or no demand. 
Futures are held with confidence, and some sales of State goods 
have been made since last week. The market otherwise is 
unchanged and is held steady, as quoted. 


Asparagus.—The market remains steady, as quoted. The 
demand for cheap stock in round tins has ceased, partly because 
the demand was satisfied and partly because there is no more 
stock procurable. High-priced stock in square tins remains in 
small supply and prices are quoted firm. 


Beans.—The market is unchanged. String varieties are 
held steadily up to quotations. Others are more or less easy, 
according to circumstances. The market, as a whole, is in fair 
condition and the tendency is upward. 

Fruits.—The change in fruits is slight. Holders are firm, 
supplies are small and the market is steady. Apricots and 
peaches are scarce and firm. California reports little stock in 
the hands of packers. Southern peaches are scarce and firm. 
Other sorts are unchanged, though it is possible that the pur- 
chase of a considerable quantity might lead to a reduction in 
some varieties. Gallon apples are weak. ‘They are the weakest 
spot in the fruit list. Good State gallons: are easily procurable 
at $2.40 and in some instances it is said that $2.3734 would buy. 
The market remains unchanged otherwise. 

Salmon.—The market is firm, with red Alaska in tall cans 
quoted at $1.25 to $1.30, with comparatively little procurable at 
the inside figure. The market on other varieties remains un- 
changed. Pinks are quiet and the remainder of the list is 
steady, as now quoted. 

Sardines.—The market is unchanged, though here and 
there a buyer takes a considerable quantity. Prices are firm 
and on any increase in orders would advance. Nothing has 
been said about futures. Hupson. 


Simple, Dependable and Efficient 
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They put out goods in half the time required by hand and 
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THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. | | 


Canned Goods Packers, Brokers and Supply Men from nearly every State. 
The Name of the Individual, his Address, and the 


Firm he is connected with. 


Copied from the Blanks filled out by each Member—Some curious Specimens of Handwriting. 


Consequently some misspelled names—About 100 omitted. 


NAMES OF LADIES WHO ATTENDED THE_CONVENTION. NEBRASKA AND ARKANSAS. 
s W.W. +t. George Appleby, Appleby Bros. Fayetteville, Ark. 
W. P. Alkire, Ozark Fruit Co., Alma, Ark. 
Waker Chicago, Ill. 0. F. Carmichall, Martin & Nurre Co., Blair, Neb. 
Shelby. Mich. S. T. Farmer, Auburn Canning Co., Auburn, Neb. 
Hart, Mich. Ralph T. Hawkins, Auburn Canning Co., Auburn, Neb. 
Mrs. W. S. Thomas, Howard Thomas & Son, Grand Rapids, Mich. oa N. Howe, Auburn Canning Co., Auburn, Neb. , 
Mrs. C. A. Geaty, A. Schultz & Co., Baltimore, Md. . M. Harrison, V. M. Harrison Co., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Mrs. E. J. Judge, Judge Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. x M. Jeffrey, Cartar & Jeffrey, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Geo. '. Phillips, D. E. Foote & Co,, Inc., Baltimore, Md. J. T. Jarrell, Plunket: Jarrell Grocery Co., Little Rock, Ark, 
Mrs. Charles W. Ross, Monocacy Valley Canning Co., Frederick, Md. Frank S. Keogh, Paxton Gallagher & Co. Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. E. C. Shriner, E. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore, Md. F. F, Martin, Martin & Nurre, Blair, Neb. 
Miss Katie V. Tyler, Baltimore, Md. Jos. Nurre, Martin & Nurre, Blair, Neb. . d 
Mrs. Annie M. Tyler, Baltimore, Md. Chas. H. Pickens, Secretary, Paxton & Gallagher Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. E. M. Lang, Jr, Portland, Me. : Jas. F. Rourke, Grand Island Canning Co., Grand Island, Neb. 
Mrs. George G. Bailey, Fort Stanwix Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. Frank S. Read, Read Bros., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Mrs. Amos Cobb, Cobb Preservi ing Co., Rochester, N. Y. J. B. Reeves, Green Forest Canning Co., Green Forest, Ark. 
Mrs. A. M. H. Cobb. Fairport, N. “y. H. S. Susmame, Meinrath Brokerage Co., Omaha, Neb. ; 
Mrs. K. M. Davis, K. M. Davis Co., Williamson, N. Y. mn Blanton W. Tandy, Gabel, Johnson Harwood Brokerage Co., Omaha, Neb. 


Mrs. E. T. Shoutz, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Charles Seybold, Wayne County Canning Co., Marion, N. Y. 


KANSAS, UTAH AND TENNESSEE. 


: Mrs. O. D. Brand, Grimes Canning and Preserving Co., Grimes, Iowa. Jas. A. Anderson, Morgan Canning Co., Morgan, Utah. 
Miss Ottilie Beckert, Cincinnati, Ohio. Corbly-Dennis, Whorley, Tenn. ; = 
Mrs. Theo. Blaul, Burlington Canning Co., Burlington, Iowa. David J. Craddock, Humboldt Canning Co., Humboldt, Tenn. 
Mrs. H. M. Crites, C. E. Sears & Co., Circleville, Ohio. T. C. Craddock, Humboldt Canning Co., Humboldt, I enn. 
Mrs. F. C. Falk, Fuller Canneries Co., Kokomo, Ind. 3. A. Craddock, Humboldt Canning Co., Humbolit, Tenn. 
Mrs. Julia French, Clinton Canning Co., Clarksville, Ohio. H. M. Carty, Atwood Canning Co., Atwood, Tenn. 
Miss Dora French, Clinton Canning Co., Clarksville, Ohio. George K. Davis, Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Tenn, 
Mrs. F. C. Hayner, J. M. Hayner & Co., South Lebanon, Ohio. J. R. Jackson, Orr, Jackson & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. L. J. Hocking, J..T. Potts Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. E. H. Moore, Moore & Davis, Russellville, Tenn. 
Mrs. E. Lyon, Indiana Canning Co., Evansville, Ind. W. B. Morgan, Anderson Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Mrs. Chas. Latchem, Wabash Canning Co., Wabash, Ind. T. X. Morris, Anderson Tully Co., Memphis, Tenn. : 
Mrs. C. C. MeDonald, Elyria Canning Co., Elyria, Ohio. KE. G. MeGriff, MeGriff Fruit Packing Co., N. Ogde n, Utah. 
Mrs. C. W. M. McReynolds, Kokomo Canning Co., Kokomo, Ind. George A. Nagle, Union City Canning Co., Union City, Tenn. | 
Mrs. Ralph Polk, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. W. J. Parker, Star Canning Co., Ray, U tah. 
Mrs. J. B. Rothchild. Toledo, Ohio. W. J. Powell, Powell & Griffith, Memphis, Tenn. | 
Mrs. F. J. Schuler, Crothersville Canning Co., Crothersville, Ind. A. B. Ritchie, Ritchie Canning Co., New Tazewell, Tenn. | 
Mrs. John T. Staff. Terre Haute, Ind. A. Lucien Ray, Salt Lake City, Utah. - ‘ | 
Miss Anna Staff, Terre Haute, Ind. B. Rich, American Syrup Preserving Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Mrs. Fred Wagner, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. Louis Reemelin, The Consigners’ Favorite Box Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. F. F. Wiley, Naomi Canning Co., Edinburg, Ind. James R. Stokely, Stockely Bros. & Co., Newport, Tenn. | 
Mrs. J. C. Warvel, Waseon, Ohio. G. S. Stokely, Stokely Bros. & Co., Newport, Tenn. 
Mrs. E. R. Weachter, Jr., A. W. Colter Canning Co., Mt. Washington, O'vio. Richard Stringham, Woods Cross Canning Co., Woods Cross, Uta. 7 
Mrs. E. R. Weachter, Sr., A. W. Colter Canning Co., Mt. Washington, Ohio. Wm. Stringham, Layton Canning Co., Layton, Utah. | 
Mrs. Amos Baker, Picton, Ont. If. S. Saurie, W. 8. Saurie & Sons, Nashville, Tenn. 


Charles Schneider, Cedar Hill Canning Co., Cedar Hill, Tenn. 
Wm. Van Alen, Wasatch Orchard Co., Ogden, Utah. 
Il. S. Woolwine, H. 8. Woolwine & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. MISSOURI, MICHIGAN AND ILLINOIS. 
F. Hi. Ames, Turle & Skidmore, San Francisco, Cal. D. W. Archer, Streator Canning Co.. Streator, Ill. 
C. H. Bentley, Cal. Fruit Canners’ Association, San Francisco, Cal. G. M. Adam, Leland Canning Co., Leland, Mich. 
A. H. Brown, Henderson-Brown Brokerage Co., Denver, Col. A M. Augensen, American Can Co., Chicago, Ill. 
L. C. Dibert, Judge Machine Co., San Francisco, Cal. Leland A. Babcock, Secretary, Sprague Canning Machine Co. Chicago, Il. 
Berthold Guggenhime, Guggenhime & Co., San Francisco, Cal. W. H. Barnes, Halley-Matthews Manufacturing Co., Sikeston, Mo. 
A. G. Griffin, Griffin Kelly Co., San Francisco, Cal. E. M. Burr, Iroquois Canning Co., Ouarga, III. 
G. E. Grier, Pasedena Canning Co., Pasedena, Cal. J. H. Besier, lroquois Canning Co., Ouarga, Ill. | 
C. H. Green, Wilmore Canning Co., No. 615 Exchange Bldg.. Denver, Col. George 8. Bones, American Can Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Max Kuner, Kuner Pickle Co., Denver, Col. G. A. Begeman, Hodson Canning Co., Oquawha, JI]. | 
Karl K. Mayer, Kuner Pickle Co., Denver, Col. K. S. Breckenridge, American Can Co., Chicago, III. 
L. E. MeCann. Golden State Canning Co., Ontario, Cal. James F. Byrnes, 1624 Masonic Temple, Chicago, III. 
Wm. N. Rolph, Secretary, Griffith Durney Co., San Francisco, Cal. James R. Baker, Chicago, II. 
Eton R. Shaw, The Hyde Shaw Co., San‘ Jose, Cal. H. K. Boer, Drenthe Canning Co., Drenthe, Mich. 
Chas. A. Shinkle, Colorado Canning Co., Canon City, Col. H. A. Bertoli, Broomfield & Colvin, Bay City, Mich. 
E. H. Temple, American Canning Co., San Francisco, Cal. H. D. Barnes, Barnes, Elgin Packing Co., Elgin, Ill. ' 


Jas. Trimbule, Colorado Canning Co., Canon City, Col. Albert F. Bacon, Post Systems, 29 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


. 
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George Buck, The Monroe Canning & Packing Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Frank A. Brown, Squire-Durgee Co., Chicago, III. 

Alfred W. Burton, Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

G. F. Belknap, P. Hohenadel, Jr. & Co., Rochelle, Hl. 

H. N. Brown, Odessa Canning Co., Odessa, Mo. 

H. B. Babbitt, Sheboygan Packing Co., Sheboygan, Mich. 

A. Budde, Anchor Line, Chicago, Tl. 

Floyd E. Bowen, Floyd E. Bowen & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

W. H. Barrett, Adrian, Mich. 

F. W. Brieley, The L. H. Lyford Co., Peoria, Il. 

George D. Bills, George D. Bills & Co., Chicago, III. 

E. E. Bross. Virginia Canning Co., Petersburg, II]. 

Wm. F. Bode, Reed, Murdock & Co., Chicago, II. 

W. W. Bannard, The W. W. Bannard Co., Chicago, Il: 

C. W. Cooke, American Can Co., Chicago, Il. 

Clarence F. Colbert, Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago, Il. 
M. 8. Carmichael, Hempshire Canning Co., Hempshire, Tl. 
John H. Case. Marshfield Canning Co., Marshfield, Mo. 
Charles 8. Crary, Ilinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, Il. 

W. S. Carpenter, “The Canner,” Chicago, III. 

Alford Colberg, Henry Colberg. Chicago, Il. 

J. R. Cuykendall, Hoopeston Canning Co., Hoopeston, III. 
Cueny, Sheboygan Packing & Canning Co., Sheboygan, Mich. 
L. R. Carley, Universal Button Co., Detroit, Mich. 

John Connell, R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago. II. 

M. G. Clyner, St. Louis Syrup & Preserving Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Arthur V. Crage, American Can Co., Chicago, III. 

L. W. Darling, Syeamore Preserving Co., Sycamore, III. 

W. C. Darling, Sveamore, III. 

W. W. Ding, Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

. D. Dickinson, Dickinson & Co., Eureka, II]. 

. D. Dana, The Dana Canned Goods Co., Muskegon, Mic’. 
0. L. Deming, 22 Randolph St.. Chicago, Il. 

Conrad Diesel, Union Stock Yards Can Co., Chicago, II. 

H. F. Drobisch & Co., Peoria, Tl. 


Harry G. Dodd, Harry G. Dodd & Co., 204 N. Third St.. St. Louis, Mo, 


S. S. Deidley, Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
F. L. Deming, Deming & Gould Co., Chicago, III. 

R. B. Dickinson, Dickinson & Co., Eureka, III. 

W. Harry Davis, Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., Chicago, II. 
Richard J. Dickinson, Dickinson & Co., Eureka, III. 

George P. Doan, Ford & Doan, St. Louis and Kansas City, Me. 
J. Charles Eickhorn, Victor Jar Co., Detroit, Mich. 

W. L. Evans, Bloomington Can Co., Bloomington, III. 

W. R. Eley, Grant, Buell & Co,. 42 River St., Chicago, I]. 

A. O. Edwards, Fremont Canning Co., Fremont, Mich. 

J. F. Ecker, Lroquois Canning Co., Ouarga, III. 

W. S. Eustis, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, III. 

H. R. Eagle, Franklin, MeVeah & Co., Chicago, II. 

Walter A. Frost, Walter A. Frost & Co., Chicago, Il. 

E. S. Frey, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 

A. T. Ferrell, A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. . 

John L. Freeman, Hlinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, 111. 


W. F. Fellows. Michigan Refining & Preserving Co.. Menowiiee, Mic‘. 


d.. French, Home Canning Co., Blissfield, Mich. 

Florsheim, Séavey & Florsheim, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. L. Flannery, Jr., 42 River St., Chicago, III. 

Edwin Fallas, Lowell, Mich. 

P. W. Fulford, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, Il. 

David Freischlinger. Freischlinger & Stern, St. Louis, Mo. 
Jas. L. Ford, Ford & Doan Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Flemming, Jackson, Mich. 

W. T. Grant, American Can Co., Chicago, Il. 

H. Gilbreath, American Diagraph Co., 13 N. Second St.. St. | ouis. Mo. 
L. M. Gogl, Dunkley Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

G. H. Gleason, Jr.. National Can Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Gill, Central Lake Canning Co., Central Lake, Mie’. 
J. Frank Garfat, Hogg & Lytles, Ltd., Port Huron, Mich. 

G. G. Glass, Sprague Canning Machinery Co.; Hoopeston, II. 
J. M. Grant, Grant Buell & Co., 42 River St.. Chicago, Il. 
W. H. Grenell, Saginaw, Mich. 

Ralph E. Goodlett, Goodlett & Bolles, Kansas City, Mo. 
Frank Gerber, Fremont Canning Co., Fremont. Mich. 

J. R. Gray, W. H. Michaels & Co., Chicago, II. 

Wm. F. Gould, Deming & Gould Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Garetson-Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Joseph N. Gettys, Gettys & Gilbert, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hi. C. Gardner, Ridenour Baker Grocery Co., Kansas City. Mo. 
C. Il. Godfrey, C. H. Godfrey & Son, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

W .H Godfrey, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

John F. Geary, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, TI. 

R. W. Greene, Kane Canning Co., Kane, Ill. 

Ignatius Goode, Louis MeMurray Packing Co., Pontiae, I. 

J. P. Haight, Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Hoopeston, ™'. 
M. J. Hawkins, Sprague Canning Machine Co., Hoopeston. 11'. 
Lee Hillis, Ford & Doan, Kansas City, Mo. 

H. Charles Hausen, United States Gas Machine Co.. evo Mic. 
J. G. Hulsebus, Fiske, Kyle Co., Chicago, Il. 

Bert T. Haas, Drenthe Canning Co., Drenthe, Mich. 

J. A. Humphrey, Goodlett & Bolles, Kansas City, Mo. 

L. C. Havens, Franklin, MeVeagh Co., Chicago, 1. 

Charles A. Harvey, Producer Gas Utilities Co., Chicago. II. 
C. E. Hastings, Hastings Industrial Co., Chicago, III. 

Joe T. Howell, W. H. Morgan & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Jas. M. Hobbs, Menrath Brokerage Co., Chicago. II]. 

Geo. A. Hathaway, Home Canning Co., Blissfield, Mich. 

Jas. P. Harris, Kansas City, Mo. 

F, A. Ingraham, Rogers Bros., Alpena, Mich. 

John Jennings, P. Hohenadel, Jr. & Co., Rochelle. II. 

D. J. Junker, Howard Thomas & Son, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Albert P. Jacobs, The Fred. H. Knapp Co., Chicago, 111. 
Warren B. Jones, N. A. Cable & Co., Chicago, II]. 

C. S. Jones, Jones Bros., Peoria, III. 


H. Kneeland, Traverse City Canning Co., Traverse City, Mich. 
Fred. H. Knapp, The Fred. H. Knapp Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. S. Kinnie, Bloomington Canning Co., Bloomington, Til. 
John F. Kendig, Kansas City Brokerage Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
W. H. King, “Visitor,” Detroit, Mich. 

C. E. Kniffer, Bloomington Canning Co., Chenoa, III. 

KF. O. Keene, Keene Canning Co., Freeport, Ill. 

Keevers, The L. H. Lyford Co., Peoria, I]. 

M. J. Kyle, Fiske-Kyle Co., Chicago, II. 

W. J. Latehford, Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago, Il. 
John C. Leonard, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

Charles L. Logan, Traverse City Canning Co., Traverse City, Mich. 


F. A. Leonard, Fred H. Knapp Co., 324 Washington Blvd., Chicago, 


T. E. Lester, United States Printing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. A. J. Lanigan, Garden City Laboratory, Inc, Chicago, III. 
Martin Loreinsen, Sycamore Preserving Works, Syracuse, III. 
Phillip armon, Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago, Ill. 

C. L. Lansbury, Indiana Box Co., Muskegan, Mich. 

J. H. Leslie, Covert Canning Works, Covert, Mich. 

Geo. H. Leslie, Chicago, Il. 

L. GC. Mendenhall, A. T. Ferrell Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

W. G. Maenab, American Can Co., Chicago, III. : 
Wm. McEwing, 8S. Haven Preserving Co., South Haven, Mich. 
Frank R. Meyer, Dodson Braun Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
P. A. Marsh and wife, Chicago, III. 

Wm. B. Moffett, Rexford, Pettijohn & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jacob Martin, Monroe Canning & Packing Co., Monroe, Mich. 
Claude H. Moore, Illinois Canning Co., Hoopestan, III. 

L. F. Mikesell, J. Mikesell & Co., Shelby, Mich. 

Sugene Millen, Ipsilatne, Mich. j 

W. H. Morgan, W. H. Morgan & Co.. Detroit, Mich. 

M. C. Mattison, Gibson Canning Co., Gibson City, III. 

Wm. Moore, Illinois Canning Co., Hoopeston, III. 

Mark Moran, F. H. Sweet & Co., Chicago, Il. 

J. J. Mulligan, Canner Pub, Co., Chicago, I. 

John ©. MeIntyre, Sprague Canning Machine Co., Hoopeston, Il. 
MeMillan, National Can Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Wm. L. Nufer, Nufer Cedar Co., Whitehall, Mich. : 
toy Nelson, Marshallfield Canning Co., Marshallfield, Mo. 
Albert F. Nasse, Aug. Nasse, St. Louis, Mo. 

F. D. Nicholas, Yale Canning Co., Yale, Mich. 

W. D. Nagle, Keene Canning Co., Freeport, Ill. 

W. H. Nicholls, W. H. Nicholls Co., 33 River St., Chicago, III. 
F. B. Neuhoff, F. B. Neuhoff Co., Detroit, Mich. 

August A. Oldenburg, Bloomington Canning Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
Charles D. Off, Warrensburg Canning Co., Peoria, III. 

T. J. O’Bryne, T. J. O’Byrne & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Olaf. Ostlin, American Can Co., Chicago, Hl. 

W. B. Palmer, American Can Co., Chicago, TI. 

B. Maurice Payne, United States Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Osear Petton, Rockford, I]. 

Hi. J. Purse, H. J. Purse Co., Detroit, Mich. 

R. F. Perry, Mershaw-Bacon Co., Bay City, Mich. 

W. E. Payne, Owasso Canning Co.,, Owasso, Mich. 

J. B. Penson, Armour & Co., Chicago, Il. 

L. H. Risser, Iroquois Canning Co.. Ouarga, Ill. 

W. A. Reeves, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, III. 

A. L. Rogers, Rogers Bros., Alpena, Mich. 

Louis Rosen, Rosen, Reichard Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

J. F. Rutter, Rossville Canning Co., Rossville, I]. 

Fred. G. Rolland, Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

D. D. Ranney, Stiles-Morse Co., 138 Jackson Building, Chicago, II. 
W. R. Roach, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 

L. G. Risser, Lroquois Canning Co., Ouarga, II. 

Dan E. Rice, Green Bay, Mich. 

Arnold Ringier, The W. W. Bannard Co., 161 Kinzie St., Chicago, IIL. 
T. Rudolf, American Can Co., Chicago, II. 

C. E. Rogers, Detroit, Mich. 

George Shaw, “Canner & Dried Fruit Packer,” Chicago, III. 
W.S. Shrigley, Alma, Il. 

Sam M. Sibley, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, 111. 

Edward P. Sills, The J. K. Armsby Co., Chicago, Il. 

C. A. Stratton, Chicago, II. 

Arthur V. Saylor, United States Printing Co., Chicago, II. 
S. J. Steele, Continental Can Co., Chicago, I. 

R. O. Seeley, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 

E. L. Stanton, E. L. Stanton Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wm. C, Shannon, Merchants & Miners’ Transportation Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Frank S. Schowder, Monroe Canning & Packing Co., Monroe, Mich. 
F. M. Smith, Huntley Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 

W. J. Scott. Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Chicago, II]. 
George E. Stocking, P. Hohenadel, Jr., & Co., Rochelle, III. 

E. J. Sharp, 8S. M. Isbelle Co., Jackson, Mich. 

F. Shamotulske, The Sears & Nichols Co., Pentwater, Mich. 
John Smith, Keene Canning Co., Freeport, Il. 

E. A. Seek. Dickinson & Co., Eureka, III. 

J. Schees. Wm. W. Vaughan Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Thomas Sillman, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 

E. S. Stiles, Stiles-Morse Co., Chicago, I]. 

W. H. Sears, Sears & Nichols, Pentwater, Mich. 

Curt M. Treat, Chicago Association of Commerce, Chicago, II. 
Wm. M. Traver, Harford, Mich. 

Wm. M. Traver, Mrs. Harford, Mich. 

Daniel G. French, Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chieago, II. 
W. S. Thomas, Howard -Thomas & Son, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Almer Thomas, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 

F. W. Traxler, Hartford, Mich. 

L. C. Taber, The Sears & Nicholas Co., Pentwater, Mich. 

KE. F. Trego, Hoopeston Canning Co., Hoopeston, III. 

A. F; Vilo, United States Gas Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich. 

B. A. Vott, W. R. Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 

Frank A. Vickers, Squire, Dingee-& Co., Chicago. T1l. 

J. C, Vogt, United States Horse Radish Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
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WANTED. 


A COMPETENT, PRACTICAL CANNER, with full knowledge of up-to- 
date methods, wishes to join a large Southern peach grower in establish- 
ing a Cannery or with a Canner who wants to increase; will invest and 
manage. PEACH CANNER, 

tf % Care of THE TRADE. 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 


Canning Factory, located in Central New York, on the great 
New York Central Railroad, in the best Corn and Pea belts in 
New York State; has a capacity of fifty thousand cans of corn 
aday. Buildings and Machinery all in good repair; will be sold 


cheap. 
Address 


WHITESBORO CANNING CO., 
WHITESBORO, N. Y. 


WANTED. 


An experienced Canning Man, who can invest from $2,000 
to $5,000 in established canning business in Colorado and take 
charge of manufacturing; factory small, but well located; 
climate perfect; pack gooseberries, raspberries, cherries, apples, 
plums, beans, tomatoes, pumpkin; paying proposition; must have 
good reference. Address P.O. BOX 302, Pueblo, Colo. 12-13-07-1m 


FOR SALE. 


KNOX CANNING FACTORY, including One Acre of 
Land and Wareroom, 40 x 60 feet. 


Inquire of KNOX CANNING CO., 
II-15-07-3m Knox, Clarion county, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


I 35-HORSE-POWER UPRIGHT BOILER. 


STEVENSON & CO. 
601-7 S. Caroline St., Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED. 


WanTeD—Four large copper kettles. Quote price, giving 
size, condition, and what fittings the kettles have. Address 


The Empson Packing Company, Longmont, Colo. 


FOR SALE. 


ONE 80 HORSE-POWER UPRIGHT BOILER, complete, 
with Stack, Grates and Fixtures. 
GREENBAUM BROS., 
1-24-08-4t Seaford, Del. 


PARTNER WANTED—Who is experienced Cannery man, 
with $15,000 to $20,000 to buy established canning business. 


Can secure 600 acres tomatoes, at $7.00 per ton. Fuel for 
steam $1.15 per ton, delivered. Help trained for ten years; like- 
wise growers. Will put in equal amount of capital. 


It Address, BusInEss, Care of Baltimore Trade. 


- Sam W. Booksh, Jr. 


J. D. BLAKEMORE & COMPANY, 
Canned Goods Brokers 


J. D. Blakemore 


508 Poydras Street, New Orleans, La. 


S. D. Woodruff & Sons 


SEED GROWERS 


Originators of Country Gentleman Sweet Corn. 


Specialties: 


Peas Beans Sweet Corn Beet Spinach 


Tomato and all Canners Seeds Spot or Futures 


Seed Farms, 


Orange, Conn. 


New York City Store, 
82 Dey Street. 


Hogs & Lytle, Limited 


PEAS AND BEANS. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
PORT HOPE, Canada. 


BRANCHES AT: 
PICTON, Canada & PORT HURON, Michigan 


WHAT IS YOUR FIRE INSURANCE COSTING YOU? 3 
INTER INSURANCE 
at Canners Exchange eh 


LANSING B. WARNER, 
Attorney and Manager. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
FRANK VAN CAMP, Chairman. CHAS. S. CRARY, Treas. 


Indianapelis, Ind. Hoopeston, Il. 


GEORGE G. BAILEY, WM R. ROACH, 
Rome, N. Y. Hart, Mich. 


L. J. RISSER, Onarga, III. 


Officially endorsed by the National Canners Association. 


For full information, address 


Lansing B. Warner, 
1313 First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


We manufacture a full line of Fine Silvered and Plain Screw 
Caps for Catsup Bottles, Whiskey Flasks, Pepper and Salt 
Seller Tops, Mason Jar Caps and Jelly Jar Covers. Samples 
and prices on application. '* 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO. 


Ind. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE 


GROWERS OF 


H. Weigand, Jr., Traverse City Canning Co., Traverse City, Mich. 
Livingston D. Wells, Thomson & Taylor Spice Co., Chicago, III. 
James Wyley, Perfection Packing Co., Lebanon, Mo. 

Ira S. Whitmer, Bloomington, Canning Co., Bloomington, III. 
Fred. Welch, Dixon Canning Co., Dixon, Mo. 

Mr. Warner, Chicago, Il. 

S. H. Whitney, The Sears & Nichols Co., Peutwater, Mich. 
Laurence B. Warner, Chicago, IIl. 

D. G. Woodward, Neave, McCord Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

W. T. P. Wardrop, Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Carroll Windiale, Bay City, Mich. 

W. E. Wilson, John Boyle Co., Berrien Springs, Mich. 

Rowland William, Richmond, Mo. 

H. William Young, Green Corn Husker Co., Hoopeston, III. 


MARYLAND, VIRGINIA AND WEST VIRGINIA. 
Sam J. Ady, Sam J. Ady, Sharon, Md. 
John Adam, Richmond, Va. 
W. O. Alexander, MeMechen Preserving Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Frank E. Baker, C. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen, Md. 
Edward H. Brooks, American Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Wm. Burroughs, Wm. Numsen & Sons, Ltd., Baltimore. \!d. 
John R. Baines. Torsch Packing Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Charles J. Brooks, John Boyle Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Cc. A. Baile & Co., Midford, Md. 
C. G. Bouis, Maryland Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
*. D. Bolton, Fineastle, Va. 
C. H. Colby, Buckeystown Packing Co., Buckeystown, Md. 
Vm. G. Daugherty, American Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
‘. M. Dashiel, Princess Anne, Md. 
J. A. Doeller, Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph E. Delaney, Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Charles H. Doeller, Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Richard Dorsey, American Label Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, *il. 
Henry Doeller, The Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Thomas L. Day, Day, Swing & Co., Ridgely, Md. 
Albert A. Ehrman, Miller Bros. & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Frank R. Flounders, Saulsbury Bros., Ridgely, Md. 
H. Fleckenstein, Easton Packing Co., Easton, Md. 
Nelson H. Fooks, N. H. Fooks & Co., Preston, Md. 
C. A. Geaty, A. Schultz & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Frank E. Gorrell, Forwood, Preston, Gorrell & Dashiell, Bel-Air. “11. 
Louis Grevb. Baltimore, Md. 
E. Everett Gibbs, Southern Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
J. 8S. Gulland, The Gulland Clarke Co., Elkins, W. Va. 
John S. Gibbs, Jr.. Gibbs Preserving Co., Baltimore, Md. 
0. C. Holland, T. S. Southgate & Co., Norfolk, Va. 
W. L. Hinchman. Martin Wagner Co., Baltimore, Md. 
W. I. Horsfult, Agent. Anchor Line, Baltimore, Md. 
b. Hamburger. H. J. MeGrath Co., Baltimore, Md. 
D. L. Harrison, Baltimore, Md. 
Clarence A. Jones, C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, ‘id. 
Arthur I. Judge, “The Trade.” Baltimore, Md. 
Louis Judge, “The Trade.” Baltimore, Md. 
Oliver Johnson, Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
E. J. Judge,’ Judge Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Ss. Johancen, S. Johancen Co., Baltimore, Md. 
W. Wallace Kemp, C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. M. Kronau, Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hf. M. Kronau, Jr., Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Harry W. Krebs, American Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Leenard Kraft. Label Printer, Baltimore, Md. 
John S. Lusk, The Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Ek. R. Loweree, Continental Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Martin J. Leahy, B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster, Md. 
Il. A. Latarie, Virginia Can Co., Buchanan, Va. 
D. L. Murray, Hazel Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling W. Va. 
Ek. H. Miller, Miller Bros. & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
3. F. Moomaw, Moomaw Horton Co., Roanoke, Va. 
J. H. Mitchell, The John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Thomas J. Meehan, Thomas J. Mechan Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hi. B. Messenger, Federal Can Co., Federalsburg, Md. 
A. J. Messick, R. M. Messick & Son, Bethlehem, Md. 
Thomas T. Murphy, C. Murphy & Sons, Rocks, Md. 
J. Smith Mitchall, John M. Michall Co., Aberdeen, Md. 
John M. Mitehall, John M. Mitchall Co., Aberdeen, Md. 
Howard H. Mitchell, John M. Mitchell & Bro., Aberdeen, Md. 
Wm. N. Norman. Samuel Johancen & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
C. C. Nickerson, Talbot Packing & Preserving Co., Easton, Md. 
Hugh 8. Orem, The Booth Packing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Geo. F. Phillips, D. E. Foote & Co., Ine., Baltimore, Md. 
H. E. Poole, Federal Can Co., Federalsburg, Md. 
G. P. Parsons, A. Cooley & Co., Marion Station, Md. 
A. Philips, Philips Packing Co., Cambridge, Md. 
F. H. Pollock, Wheeling, W Va. 
S. O. Randall, S. O. Randall, 415 Marine Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Samuel H. Rosenstock, Frederick City Packing Co., Frederick, Md. 
Aaron Rosenstock, Monocacy Valley Packing Co., Frederick, Md. 
Charles W. Ross, Jr., Monoecacy Valley Canning Co., Frederick, Md. 
W. H. Rife. Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bi. F. Roberts, Hazel Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
F. P. Roe, F. P. Roe & Bro.. Greensboro, Md. 
F. Philip Renneburg, Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. Md. 
W. E. Robinson, W. E. Robinson Co., Bel-Air, Md. 
0. G. Raeburn, Fincastle, Va. 
Wm. Silver. Strasbaugh-Silver & Co., Aberdeen, Md. 
W. H. Stevenson, Stevenson & Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
E. C. Shriner, E. C. Shriner & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. P. Strasbaugh. Strasbaugh-Silver & Co., Aberdeen, Md. 
George L. Shaw, J. S. Farren & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Robert A. Sindall, A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
John G. Sehorr, Martin Wagner Co., Baltimore, Md. 
H. E. Stonesifer, B. F. Shriver Co., Union Mills, Md. 


I 
\ 
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I. T. Saulsbury, Saulsbury Bros., Ridgely, Md. 

A. Slayman and wife, Slayman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

W. E. Skane, The Skane Co., Cambridge, Md. 

Jas. R. Swing, Swing Bros., Ridgely, Md. 

J. R. Seward, John Boyle Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Jas. N. Shriver, B. F. Shriver & Co., Westminster, Md. 

T. Herbert Shriver, B. F. Shriver & Co., Westminster, Md. 

A. W. Sisk, A W. Sisk & Co., Preston, Md. 

James E. Smith, American Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

J. M. Swing, T. L. Day-Swing Co., Ridgely, Md. 

H. K. Smith, Federal Can Co., Federalsburg, Md. 

George M. D. Tyler, ‘l'yler Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

W. W. Tingle, W. M. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 

S. J. Van Lill, S. J. Van Lill Co, Baltimore, Md. 

J. T. Whitehurst, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 

J. L. Whitehurst, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. Harry Webster, Secretary, Smith Rouse & Webster Co., Bel-Air, Md. 
Wm. A. Wagner, Martin Wagner Co., Baltimore, Md. 

W. R. Whittington & Son, Marion Station, Ind. 

Charles R. Wooters, Talbot Packing & Preserving Co., Easton, Md. 
D. I. Wood, Smith Rouse & Webster, Bel-Air, Md. 

Edmund C. White, W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Wm. F. Werkil, American Label Co., Baltimore, Md. 

T. Blair Willison, Willison Earle Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

D. M. Weir. Treasurer, Phillips Sheet & Tin Place Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. 
C. J. Yingling, Smith-Yingling Co., Westminster, Md. 

M. Zurndorf, American Label Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
Charles J. Barton, Charles E. Moody & Co., Boston, Mass. 
A. C. Barker, New England Grocer, 216 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 
Austin L. Baker, Eldridge Baker & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Arthur B. Clark, The Everett Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 
W. E. Clemmer, Clemmer & Conorer, 2 Chatham Row, Boston, Mass. 
Andrew Clark, L. D. Clark & Sons, Eastport, Maine. 
W. R. Conorer, Clemmer & Conorer, 2 Chatham Row, Boston, Mass. 
George L. Cole, Stevens & Cole Co., Boston, Mass. 
B. R. Demeritt, Demeritt & Palmer Packing Co., Waterbury. Vt. 
toy W. Demeritt, Demeritt & Palmer Packing Co., Waterbury, Vt. 
John T. Daghy, New Haven, Conn. 
Frank A. Daghy, New Haven, Conn. 
F. TH. Dickinson, Boston, Mass. 
S. E. Eldredge, H. A. Johnson & Co., 22 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Geo, F. Eskine, W. H. Stone Co.. Boston, Mass. 
C. H. Emery, Independent Canning Co., Eastport, Maine. 
A. E. Farnsworth, Farnsworth Packing Co., Brooklyn, Me. 
Theo. F. Goldmark, Northern Maine Packing Co., Corinna, Me. 
H. M. Holt, H. M. Holt & Co., Boston, Mass. 
James D. Hutchins, James D. Hutchins Co., Boston, Mass. 
Geo. E. Hyde, Jr., Dorman, Huxford Co., Inc., 5 India St., Boston, Mass. 
Hy. Hiecks, Globe Packing Co., Eastport, Me. 
Edwin C. Johnson, H. A. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass. 
G. S. Jarrett, The Self-Heating Canning Co., Norridgewock, Me. 
James E. Lyon, M. L. Hall & Co., Boston, Mass. 
EK. M. Lang, Jr., Portland, Me. 
FE. M. Lawrence, N. Lubee Manufacturing & Canning Co.,-N, Tubec, Me. 
Edward E, Ling, Ling Packing Co., Newburyport, Mass. 
C. T. Moses, Northern Maine Packing Co., Corinna, Me. * 
‘ames P. Mitchell, L. D. Clark & Son, Eastport, Me. 
H. E. Miller, Green Mountain Packing Co., Portland. Me. 


A. C. Osborn, United States Printing Co., Building of Trade, Boston, Mass. 


J. A. Steward, L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 

Alden A. Steward, L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 

H. R. Stickney, Sprague Can Machine Co., Portland, Me. 
Everett M. Willis, E. C. Hall Co., Brocton, Me. 

Jasper Wyman, Jasper Wyman & Son, Milbridge, Me. 
George H. Walker, Twitchell, Champlain Co., Portland, Me. 


NEW JERSEY AND DELAWARE. 


George N. Ayres, Jr., H. Ayres Co., Salem, N. J. 
Maurice B. Ayars, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Charles H. Ayars, Ayars Machinery Co., Salem, N. .J. 
John B. Bellamy, Montclair Jam Kitchens, Montclair, N. .J. 

R. C. Barnard, Stetson & Ellison Co., Camden, Del. 

N. H. Clark, Luke F. Smith & Co., Salem, N. J. 

H. L. Cannon, H. P. Cannon, Bridgville, Del. 

John M. Colbert, Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Wenonah, N. J. 
William IT. Dodge, Montclair Jam Kitchens, Montelair, N. J. 

E. W. Daries, Sanitary Can Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

G. E. Diament, John Diament Co., Cedarville, N. J. 

John T Dorrance, Joseph Campbell Co., Camden, N. J. 

S. H. Derby, 8. H. Derby Co., Woodside. Del. 

George H. Draper, Draper & Hirch Co., Milford, Del. 

Robert S. Fogg, Fogg & Hires Co., Salem, N. J. 

E. Greenabaum, Greenabaum Bros., Seaford, Del. 

G. W. Graham, Dodge Bottle Cap Co., Montclair, N. J. 

Charles R. Hires, Fogg & Hires, Salem, N. J. 

Captain L. Henderson, Leeburg Packing Co., Leeburg, N. J. 
Walter O. Hoffecker, J. H. Hoffecker Canning Co., Smyrna, Del. 
George S. Linhart, Public City Bureau, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Wm. T. Lanning, Wm. Lanning & Son, Bridgeton, N. J. 

William H. Mitchell, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
H. N. Powell, Whitaker & Powell, Mairton, N. J. 

J. S. Roynolds, J. 8. Reynolds, Frederica, Del. 

Theo, J. Robert, Arthur D. Ayers Canning Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Luke F. Smith, Luke F. Smith, Salem, N. J. 

Wm. H. Sauder, wife and daughter, Sanitary Can Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Lewis H. Speir, Dodge Bottle Cap Co., Montclair, N. J 


M. Speakmann, Peterson Speakman Sons Packing Co., Smyrna, Del. 
Charles S. Stevens, Stevens Bros., Cedarville, N. J. . 

Robert N. Vanneman. Luke F. Smith & Co., Salem, N. J. 

John W. Watkins, Watkins Packing Co., Odessa, Del. 

John Wust, Watkins Packing Co., Odessa, Del. 
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THE TRADE. 


BETTER DO IT. 


The best way to know about a proposition is to INVESTIGATE. 
Do you know about Knapp Labeling Machines and Boxers? 


Are you aware that you can save from's5o to 75 per cent., by 
using these labor-saving Machines, besides getting neat and uni- | eS 


form work? 


Do you know that you can get Machines to use for the sea- 


son by paying a rental? 


Are you willing to write us for terms and prices? Once you 
try Knapp Machines, you will be a satisfied customer. 


State daily output, size of can or cans, and we will do the 


rest. You will thank us. 


No AGENTS. 324 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO. 


LITTLE GEM CAP PLACER 


| BEST HOIST EVER BUILT. 


Friction Clutches Throughout. 
Sure Limit Stops. Greatest Daily Capacity. 


Never misses placing a cap, and never 
makes doubles. Feeds solder hemmed 


caps to any size cans. Will — with MOST DURABLE. 
any continuous capper. Simple—easily 
operated, nothing to get out of order. No Hard Work For Operator. 


Cheap in price. MANUFACTURED BY 
MANUFACTURED BY 


COOPER. & OWENS, BETHLEHEM FOUNDRY AND MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


LEBANON, as OHIO. We are Specialists in Hoisting Machinery. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 


. 
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NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


George Alexander, Phoenix Cap Co., 192-198 Chambers St., New York City. 


Frank Achilli, American Can Co., New York City. 
Christopher M. Ams, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Wallace R. Ayars, Union Can Co., Rome, N. Y. 
1. P. Assman, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
W. P. Anderson, J. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
—_ H. Brand, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
H. M. Brush, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
es ge A. Burnham, Edgett Burnham Co., Newark, N. Y. 
George G. Bailey, Fort Stanwix Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 
ye? Bissing, Chisholm Seott Co., 38 Park Row, New York City. 
. Burlingame, J. Hungerford Smith Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Sulina Brenzinger, Max Ams Machine Co., ‘Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Wm. Y. Boyle, Sanitary Can Co., New York City, N. Y. 
Wm. Henry Burden, Cazenovia Canning Co., Cazenovia, le 
‘Tom Brown, Tom Brown Merchandise Baggage Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
George H. Bock, Genesee Valley Preserving Co., East Rush, N. Y. 
Perry Boone, Comly & Flannigan, 118-120 S. Del. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. Bryer, Austin Nichols & Co., New York City. 
Brandon, Grasselli Chemical Co., 60 Wall St., New York City. 
FE } M. Beswick, Tanner Bros., Bergen, N. Y. 
F. x Barrett, Editor “Am. Grocer,” New York City. 
W. D. Breaker, W. H. Dudley & Co., New York “eng 
)D. L. Baldauf, Hamburg Canning Co., Eden Centre, N. Y. 
B. L. Bensley, Springville Canning Co., Springville, N. Y. 
Harry 8. Barker, Springville Canning Co., Springville, N. Y. 
Jerome E. Baker, Wilson Canning Co., Mexico, N. Y. 
RB. Frank “Butler, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
ge V. Cobb, Ire F. Fallen & Co., 33 S. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
V. C. Cramer, The Paul Taylor Brown Co., New York City. 
R. L. M. Carvallio, American Metal Cap Co., 749 East 137th St., New 
York City. 
W. A. Chisholm, Chisholm Scott Co., Suspension Bridge, N. Y. 
J. G. Carmer, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
George W. Cobb, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Benjamin F. Cake, U. S. Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clarence S. Cobb, Cobb Preserving Co.. Fairport, N. Y. 
Amos H. Cobb, Cobb Preserving Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
S. R. Clarke, Rochester Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 
William Casey, Worcester Salt Co.. New York City. 
W. A. Chapman, Huntley Manufacturing Co., Silver Creek, < _Y. 
FE. F. Cookinham, New Hartford Canning Co., New Hartford, N. Y. 
C. P. Chisholm, Chisholm-Seott Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. D. H. Cobb, Cobb Preserving Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. L. Cranson, Huntley Manufacturing Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
D. H. Crocker, Crocker Grocery Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Henry H. Classon, A. C. Saper & Co., New York City. 
F. V. Clarke, Sanitary Can Co., Fairport. N. Y. 
Geo. L. Crinkshank, Crinkshank Bros., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Harry Craver, American Can Co., New York City. 
M. Carrell, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburg, Pa. ‘ 
P. C. Dayle, Phoenix Cap Co., 192-198 Chambers St.. New York City. 
K. M. Davis. K. M. Davis Co., Williamson, N. Y. 
J. P. Dorrance, Central Canning Co., Camden, N. Y. 
H. 8. Drake, Erie Preserving Co., North Collins, N. Y. 
©. C. Du Sossoit, Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
George W. Devilbiss, Stewartstown, Pa. 
David Wm. Dailey, Thomas Robert & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Walter E. Dibble, Hudson & Co., Halley, N. Y. 
Dr. E. A. Bott, Geneva Preserving Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
TF. T. Dunston, Dunston Lith. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
J}. H. Dickmann, Austin Nichols Co., New York City. 
Harry W. Dunlap, Pittsburg, Pa. : 
Charles H. Elliott, North American Smelting Co., 9th and Thompson St.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
George B. Edgerton, Harvey Seed Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. A. Faber, U. S. Smelting Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Louis Follet, Standard Tinplate Co., Canonsburg, Pa. 
C. M. Fenton, Erie Preserving Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. F. French, Fredonia Preserving Co., Fredonia, N. Y. 
John A. Fry, American Can Co., New York, N. Y. 
L. S. Foster, Empire State Packing Co., Phelps, N. Y. 
Wm. H. Fuller, The Pittsburg Label Co., 4017 Liberty Ave, Pittsburg, Pa. 
F. 8S. Faber, Canastota Canning Co., Canastota, N. Y. 
Charles Guelf, J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Edward M. Gassert, Richland, Pa. 
B. E. Goepfert, American Metal Cap Co., 749 East 137th St., New York 
City. 
C. S. Griffin, H. C. Hemingway Co., Syracuse, N. Y 
C. W. Graham, Union Can Co., Rome, N. Y. 
T. J. Gibbs, Fredonia, N. Y. : 
H. M. Gidden, H. M. Gidden. 459 Broadway, New York City. 
Theo, A. Gessler, American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., New York City. 
Frank Gebbie. Mohawk Condensed Milk Co., St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
V. H. Garrahan, Garrahan Canning Co., Luzerne, Pa. 
Herman J. Griffith, Stittville Canning Co., Stittville, N. Y. 
Guile, Wayland’ Canning Co., Wayland, N. Y. 
George E. Giddis, American Can Co., New York City. 
Charles Gormley, Winters & Prophet, Mount Morris. N. Y. 
L. H. Hostetter, Richland, Pa. 
N. B. Holly, Worcester Salt Co., 168 Duane St.. New York City. 
Edward D. Howlett, United States Printing Co., Buffalo. N. Y. 
L. T. Hallett, Beech Nut Packing Co., Canagoharrie, N. Y. 
H. C. Hemingway. H. C. Hemingway Co., Syracuse. N. Y. 
Ellis L. Howland, Journal of Commerce Grocery, New York City. 
Haslip, Genesee Valley Preserving Co.. Rush, 
. Hilliard, Butler Board of Trade, Butler, Pa. 
Hall, Union Can Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Charles Hayer, Charles E. Kemiston, 225 5th Ave.. New York City. 
W. A. Hopkins, Springfield Canning Co., Barker, N. Y. 
T. Hubbard, Canastota, N. Y. 


John V. Jenkins, Jenkins & Tibby Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Johnston, Hudson Co., Holley, N. Y. 

J. H. Jones, Reynolds, Jones & Co., 90 Broadway, New York City. 
John F. Kraft, Pope Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

H. T. C. Kilian, Bogle & Scott, New York City. 

C. N. Keeney, Le Roy Canning Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 

Wm. F. Kittelberger, Nebstir Canning & Preserving Co., Nebstir, N. 
John Kimmel, Cohocton Canning Co., Cohocton, N. Y. 

KF. L. Kidd, The Paul Taylor Brown ’Co., New York, N. 

Thomas F. Lukens, Thomas F. Lukens Metal Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. G. Lone, Le Roy Canning Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 

W. A. Lockwood, American Metal Cap Co., New York City. 

W. A. Linden, American Metal Cap Co., New York City. 

H. S. Mill, H. S. Mill Canning Co, Springfield, Pa. 

E. E. Metb, Fredonia Preserving Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

N. B. Maynard, Waterloo Preserving Co., Waterloo, N. Y. 
Charles E. Miller & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward Maurer, New York City. 

Wm. T. Mills, Charles T. Howe & Co., New York City. 

Julian A. Morris, Wayland Canning Co., Wayland, N. Y. 

Robert Mulha, Burt Olney Canning Co., Oneida, N. Y. 

J. B. Mahalin Co., Marion, N. Y. 

Mielliam, Cleveland Seed Co., Avon, N. Y. 

James E. Mills, Gilbert & Barker Ffg. Co., New York City. 

J. H. Mackie, Frewsburg Canning Co., Frewsburg, N. Y. 

Henry W. Maurer, Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
McLaughlin, North Kast Preserving Works, North East, Pa. 

EK. G. MeLaughlin, Geneva Preserving Co., Geneva, N. Y. 

S. J. MeTiernan, Huntley Manufacturing Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Wm. B. MeManus, The Sackett & Wilhelms Co., New York City. 
T. W. Nicol, George E. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. H. Newell, National Roofing Co., Tonananda, N. Y. 

J. P. Olney, Fort Stanwix Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 

Burt Olney, ag Burt Olney Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 

W. Oelrich, Oelrich & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. R. “mig Burt Olney Canning Co., Oneida, N. Y. 

George A. Oliver, Worcester Salt Co., New York City. 

J. H. Pratt, Verona, N. Y. 

R. B. Page, Hires Condensed Milk Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. B. Phinney, Canners’ Engineering Co., Westerfield, N. Y. 
Frank L. Paul, Howard Canning Co., Howard, Pa. 

Wm. H. Peacock, U. S. Canning Co., North Collins, N. Y 

J. C. Puetz, Batavia Preserving Co., Batavia, N. Y. 

D. B. Pierce, Hamburg Canning Co., Hamburg, N. Y. 

H. W. Phelps, American Can Co., New York City. 

E. Pritchard, Bridgeton, N. J 

Huge Pagensticher, Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
T. E. Perry, Jr., P. Duff & Son, Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Charles N. Roberts, Jessups & Roberts, 3 South Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. Law Redman, New York Commercial, New York City. 

Thaddeus Riordan, J. Alart & MeGuire, 66 Madison St., New York City. 
John S. Roberts, Karle Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Charles H. Sterling, The Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Clarence Stewart, American Label Co., 105 Hudson St., New York City. 
Ss. F. Sherman, Union Can Co., Utica, N. Y. 

R. L. Sale, Dietzen-Sale Litho. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Charles A. Stunick, Erie Preserving Co., Buffalo, N. Y- 

E. T. Shoutz, Pittsburg, Pa. 

A. H. Smith, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Donald Stuart, Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Harry Strachen, Turle & Skidmore, 105 Hudson St., New York City. 


Wm. M. Stein, Howland Stein Metallic Cap Co., 105 Hudson St.. New 


York City. 
Charles L. Seybold, Wayne County Canning Co., Marion, N. Y. 
John H. Scharrer, Christholm-Secott Co, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Salisbury, Orleans County Canning Co., Albion, ae 
D. F. Snow, Wilson Canning Co., Mexico, 
H. B. Shellhouse, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
C. F. Schumaker, Fredonia Preserving Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Philip Schaefer, President, Victor Jar Co., 1269 Broadway, New York City. 


D. B. Simmons, Utica, N. Y. 
F. D. Thorp, American Can Co., New York City. 
W. B. Timms, Austin-Nichols & Co., New York ‘City. 
H. N. ‘tanner, Tanner Bros. Bergen, N. Y : 
L. N. Tugwell, Fredonia Preserving Co., Wilson, N. Y. 
C. H. Tugwell, Fredonia, Preserving Co., Wilson, N. Y 
. S. Thorne, Geneva Preserving Co., Geneva, N. Y. 
J. H. Taylor, Clinton Canning Co., Clinton, N. Y. 
W. A. Thescott, Fairport, N. Y. 
T. S. Vallitte, Francis H. Leggett & Co., New York City. 
J. S. Vary, Batavia Preserving Co., Middleport, N. Y. 
H. E. Van Derenter, North American, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. C. Winters, Jr., Winters & Prophet, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
Fred. M. W arren, Karle Lithographic Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
A. Wettengel, Fort Stanwix Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. 
7 ilmer Wickersham, Pope Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
. A. Williamson, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Fred. Wagner and +" Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Watson 8. Woodruff, D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange St., New York City. 
Wm. B. Winslow, Alast & MeGuire, 66 Norrison St., New York City. —~ 
J. Lloyd Wolfrom, U. S. Canning Co., Lenox, N. Y. : 
D. E. Winebrenner, Sr., D. E. Winebrenner, Hanover; York Co., Pa. 
D. E. Winebrenner, Jr., D. E. Winebrenner, Hanover, York Co., Pa. 
Wm. Wilkinson, C. H. Bodfrey Son, Brockport. N. Y. 
A. P. Williams, R. C. Williams & Co., New York City. 
C. M. Wessels, President, Grocery World, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. C. Walton, Penn Building, Pittsburg. Pa. 


Charles H. Young, Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co,, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


OHIO, IOWA AND INDIANA.. 
T. C. Adams, The Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O. 
A. K. Ackerman, The Ackerman Co., Cleveland, O. 
Harry A. Angell, Frank D. Fishback, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE TRADE. 


Manufacturers of, and Con- 
trollers of the patents of the 


PEA VINERS 


Now used in 99% of all 
pea canning establishments 
in the country. 


CADIZ, 


OHIO. 


FOR SALE. 


One 45 Horse-Power Boiler, horizontal, cost $450.00; 1-6 
Horse-Power Engine, cost $150.00; 1 Stevens Power Tomato 
Filler, cost $125.00; 1 Ayars Topper and Cleaning Machine, 
cost $200.00; Cox’s 12 Steel Hand Capper, cost $350.00; 1 
Scalding Tub and Dipper, cost $10.00; 1 3-Barrel Gas Gene- 
rator, cost $65.00; 1 No. 4 Blower, with countershaft, cost 
$30.00; 1 Crane complete, cost $25.00; 5 Open-Top Process 
Kettles, 36 x 36, cost $90.00; 7 Crates for same, cost $28.00; 
2 Fire Pots, cost $2.50; 1 Set Fire Cutting Dies, complete, cost 
$15.00; 1 Anvil and Vise, cost $12.50; 1 Pipe Cutting Vise, 
cost $2.50; 2 Floor Trucks, cost $15.50; 1 Set Solder Moulds, 
with Kettle and Ladles, $20.00; 1 66 Gallon Air Tank, Gal- 
vanized, $18.00; 1 Air Gauge, cost $3.50; 1 Steam Gauge, 
$3.50; 1 lot Piping, Shafting, Pulleys, Belting and Valves, 
$100.00; 250,000 No. 2 Tomato Labels; cost $200.00; will sell 
entire outfit for $650, f.o b. Roanoke, Va.; A GREAT BAR- 
GAIN; about two-thirds off; everythiug in good condition, 
ready to set up for operation, the seller discontinuing the can- 


ning business. 


Address, 


“MACHINERY” 


P. O. Box, 164. ROANOKE, VA. 


SPRINGFIELD VAPORIZING FUEL GAS MACHINE, 


SOMETHING NEW AND INTERESTING TO PACKERS. GAS 
AT ONE-HALF COST OF YOUR PRESENT SYSTEM. 


PAT-AUC 14 190 


This Machine is designed to produce fuel gas from crude distillates or 
common stove gasoline which can be had from tank wagon and corner 
grocery stores, 5 gallons of which is equal in heat units to 6 gallons of the 
high grade used in the old underground systems. The difference in the 
prices of these two grades of gasoline is exactly the saving effected, saying 
nothing about the trouble, annoyance and loss by evaporation of obtaining 
the higher grades for your present systems. 

This Machine produces any mixture of gas and air required and will 
retain the same constantly until the last drop of gasoline is gone regardless 
of variable consumption or atmospheric changes. 

These mixtures are determined by adjusting the little pointer between 
the spectacles on front of machine and can be adjusted to use from 1 to 6 
gallons of gasoline to every 1,000 feet of air. The best results are obtained 
from 2 gallons of gasoline to the 1,000 feet of air which produces a fuel gas 
of intense heat, and when using Welsbach mantels produces an illumination 
almost equal to an electric are light. Let us know the amount of gasoline 
you are now using in your present system per day, and we will be glad to 
make a price for machines of equal capacity which are guaranteed to give 
you better results. 

Denatured alcohol can be used effectually instead of gasoline. 


GEO. E. LOCKWOOD CoO., 


308 Chestnut Street, - - PHILADELPHIA. 
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James J. Abeenethy, Esmeraldo Canning Co., Circleville, O. 

A. R. Austin, Vernon Canning Co., Clarksville, Oo. 

MeLian Blair, N. N. Blair & Co., 119 E. 2nd St., Cincinnati, O. 
G. A. Bedell, Sanitary Can Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

O. D. Bullerdick, W. C. Bullerdick & Sons, Richmond, Ind. 

F. H. Brums, 20 Commerce St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

N. N. Blair, N. N. Blair & Co., 119 E. 2nd St., Cincinnati, O. 

F. A. Bidenhorn, U. 8. Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

C. E. Bates, H. G. Bates Canning and Preserving Co., Blanchester, Ohio. 
M. F. Bristol, M. F. Bristol, Muncie, Ind. 

A. N. Bitting, Food and Drug Inspector, U. S., La Fayette, Ind. 
W. A. Beedle, H. G. Bates, Blanchester, Ohio. 

O. D. Brand, Grimes Canning Co., Grimes, Iowa. 

Robert, Blunt, Star Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 

A. L. Berardin, Pres. Indiana Canning Co., Evansville, Ind. 

M. A. Butterfield, Muncie, Ind. 

N. L. Bratton, American Canning Co., Lebanon, Ind. 

J. C. Buck, The Young-Newland Co., Liberty Center, Ohio. 

¥. H. Brilharz, P. Hohenadel, Jr., Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Theo. Blaul, Burlington Canning Co., Burlington, Iowa. 

George T. Blaimes, Independence Canning Co., Independence, Iowa. 
H. W. Birney, Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 

= H. Bonen, Noble County Canning Co., Kendallville, Ind. 

’. C. Brouse, Noble County Canning Co., Kendallville, Ind. 
Brodshair, American Canning Co., Lebanon, Ind. . 

. L. Cox, H. B. Perlee Brokerage Co., 19 East Second St., Cincinnati. oO tio. 

T J. Chase, Rutland Canning Co., Rutland, Ohio. 

O. B. Cain,’ Williamsburg Canning Co., Williamsburg, Ohio. 

Ira E. Crampton, I. E. Crampton & Son., Celina, Ohio. 

J. M. Carroll, Crampton & Son Canning Co., Celina, Ohio. 

Nayne Caldwell, The Scioto Canning Co., Circleville, Ohio. 

T. M. Campbell, Fayette Canning Co., Washington C. H., Ohio. 

W. Wm. Cooke, Kim & Co., 19 East Second St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ray Cooley, Harmon Bradshaw Co., Clark’s Hill, Ind. 


S. G. Chamberlin, The North Lewisburg Canning Co., North Lewisbur 0. 


Oliver Chamberlin, The North Lewisburg Canning os, N. Lewi-burg, 0. 
J. W. Cuykendall, Atlantic Pres. Co., Atlantic, Towa. 
L. L. Cook, Tipton Canning Works. Tipton, Ind. 
T. C. Campbell, Paint Valley Canning Co., Bainbridge, Ohio. 
H. M. Crites, C. E. Sears Co., Circleville, Ohio. 
Jno. H. Caskey, Waynesville Canning Co., Waynesville, Ohio. 
Osear Carmony, Loudon Packing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
J. L. Copeland, Kennard Canning Co., Kennard, Ind. 
J. P. Clagett, Paint Valley Canning Co., Bainbridge, Ohio. 
C. F. Carrood, Shelbyville Canning Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 
H. A. Dickie, U. 8. Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
B. W. Dulaney, J. C. McCullough, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Osear T. Day, Sanitary Can Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wm. Dugdale, Wm. Dugdale, Indianapolis. Ind. 
John Dana, The Dana Canned Goods Co., Belpre, Ohio. 
W. F. Dana, The Dana Canned Goods Co., Carthage, Ind. 
E. F. Douglas, Dysart Canning Co., Dysart, Iowa. 
Fred. Dutton, Mgr. Grafton Johnson, Greenwood, Ind. 
W. H. Dyer, Dyer Pkg. Co., Vincennes, Ind. 
A. W. Drake, Anderson Canning Co., Anderson, Ind. 
M. A. Doran, Ball Bros. Glass Co., Muncie, Ind. 
J. E. Day, Sanitary Can Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
G. W. Drake, Anderson Canning Co., Anderson, Ind. 
E. L. Danner, Pres. Kokomo Canning Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
T. B. Deem, Knightstown Conserve Co., Knightstown, Ind: 
C. H. Davis, Russellville, Pkg. Co., Russellville, Ohio. 
T. H. Davis, Russellville Pkg. Co., Russellville, Ohio. 
Sol. H. Davis, Seymour Canning Co., Seymour, Ind. 
Louis Drake, South Lebanon, Ohio. 
W. S. Dubois, Rockwell City Canning Co., Rockwell City, Towa. 
A. 8S. Deputy, Paris Crossing Canning Co., Paris Crossing, Ind. 
D. C. Eby, Trotwood Canning Co., Trotwood, Ohio. 
P. J. Eby, Trotwood Canning Co., Trotwood, Ohio. 
Walter Essington, Lapel Canning Co., Lapel, Ind. 
t. C. Ellis, Corydon Canning Co., New Albany, Ind. 
Milis F. Eveland, G. H. Eveland, Miamiville, Ohio. 
W. W. Evans, Otisco Canning Co., Otiseo, Ind. 
“+. H. Ellsmuth, Ohio Canners Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
James Evans, American Canning Co., Lebanon, Ind. 
T. C. Edward, Continental Canning Co., Continental. Ohio. 


E. M. Elwood, The Colonial Salt Co., 1333 East Eighty-second St., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
W. H. Erdrick, The Bellaire Kraut and Pickling Co., Bellaire, Ohio. 
George Ebner, The Bellaire Kraut and Pickling Co., Bellaire, Ohio. 
Hi. E. Eavey, Eavey Pkg. Co., Xenia, Ohio. 
G. H. Eveland. Miamiville, Ohio. 
J. D. Fuller, Fuller Canneries Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
F. C. Falk, Fuller Canneries Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
8S. S. Fix, J. T. Polk Co.. Greenwood, Ind. 
Frank 8. eng Indianapolis, Ind. 
Henry Furste, U. 8. Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. M. Flint, ce Canning Co., Gibsonburg, Ohio. 
O. B. Frazier, Frazier Packing Co., Frazier, Ind. 
M. W. Fay, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Wesley Fisher, London Pkg. Co.. Terra Haute, Ind. 
W. T. Ford, U. 8S. Dept. Agriculture, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. B. French, Clinton Canning Co., Clarksville, O. 
FE. J. Griffiths. The A. K. Ackerman Co., Cleveland and Columbus, Ohio. 
W. E. Galway, Dodge Mfg. Co., 128 W. Third, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. J. Goodge, Atlantic Canning Co., Atlantic. Iowa. 
J. R. Guntry, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. 
Chas. Guthridge, Byrnap Bldg. & Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Jno. Graves, T. J. Pekin Pkg. Co., Salem. Ind. 
M. S. Griffin, Schunill & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. W. Guirl, Clay City Pkg. Co., Clay City, Ind. 
G. W. Glas, The Homeworth Canning Co.. Homeworth, Ohio. 


N. G. Gustetter. Canadian Pacifie Ry.. 15 E. Fourteenth St., Cincinnati, O. 


John Giengen, Jeffersonville Canning Co., Jefferson, Ind. 


H. Gillain, J, M. Hayner, South Lebanon, Ohio. 
Joseph T. Hauser, Tell City Canning Co., Tell City, Indiana. 
James P. Hicks, The A. W. Colter Canning Co., Mt. Washington, Ohio. 
W. F. Huthsteiner, Tell City Canning Co., Tell City, Indiana. 
E. K. Hood, Climax Machinery Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. E. Hendrick, The Winchester Canning Co., Winchester, Ohio. 
John A. Hanna, Chesholm-Seott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 
Geo. E. Hopkins, Washington. Canning Co., Washington, Ind. 
S. F. House, Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Frank W. Hoe, Darby Canning Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Geo. W. Harmon, Pope Tin Plate Co., Steubenville, Ohio. 
Ben. Hall, The Gypsum Canning Co., Gypsum, Ohio. 
C. A. Humphrey, Evansville Canning Co., Evansville, Ind. 
W. B. Hayner, J. M. Hayner Co., South Lebanon, Ohio. 
Harry Hayner, J. M. Hayner Co., South Lebanon, Ohio. 
W. P. Hilton, U. 8 Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. D. Hufford, South Lebanon, Ohio. 
D. M. Hougland, Hougland Bros., Underwood, Ind. 
W. T. Hougland, Hougland Bros. Underwood, Ind. 
Isaac R. Hougland, Hougland Bros., Underwood, Ind. 
Joe. E. Hougland, Vienna Canning Co., Vienna, Ind. 
C. L. Houck, Gaston Canning Co., Gaston, Ind. 
Beny Hall, The Gypsum Canning Co., Pt. Clinton, Ohio. 
Ik. C. Hayner, J. M. Hayner & Co., South Lebanon, Ohio. 
W. E. Harris, President, The DeGraff Canning Co., DeGraff, Ohio. 
L. J. Hocking, J. T. Potts Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Roy Ivans, The Waynesville, Canning Co., Waynesville, Ohio. 
Chas. L. Ingham, The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 
KE. Inskeep, The MeCoy Canning Co., Urbana, Ohio. 
Job Inskeep, Russellville Pkg. Co., Russellville, Ohio. 
M. W. Jones, lowa Canning Co., Vinton, Iowa. 
Frank Johnson, Cayuga Pkg. & Mfg. Co., Cayuga, Ind. 
E. B. Johnston, Consumers’ Engraving Co., Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Grafton Johnson, Canned Goods, Greenwood, Ind. 
Geo. H. Klare, Wabash Canning Co., Wabash, Ind. 
tobt. C. Kraft, U. S. Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. J. Kelly, J. J. Kelly, Jr., U. 8. Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. A. Klein, C. A. Klein & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ed. T. Klein, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
H. J. Kimball, The Clyde Kraut Co., Clyde, Ohio. 
G. R. Kelley, Vinton Canning Co., Vinton, Iowa. 
C. M. Kelley, Kelley Canning Co., Waverly, Iowa. 
H. G. Kelley, Independence Canning Co., Independence, Iowa. 
A. J. Kippart, 8 Masonie Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. B. King, Visitor, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. R. Kennedy, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
French Klinetoe, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
J. N. Klines, B. W. Housom Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wm. Kothe, Kothe, Welds & Bauer Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
H. L. Krier, Circleville, Ohio. 
Oscar H. Koster, Oval & Koster, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wm. Kilgus, Jeffersonville Canning Co., Jeffersonville, Ind. 
T. G. Lucas, Hammersville Canning Co., Hammersville, Ohio. 
Chas. League, Naomi Canning Co., Edinburg, Ind. 
Tim. Leroux, The Leroux Cider & Vinegar Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
P. J. Loveland, Anderson, Ind. . 
F. P. Leatherburg, Pioneer Canning & Mfg. Co., St. Henry, Ohio. 
W. F. Leatherburg, Pioneer Canning & Mfg. Co., St. Henry, Ohio. 
Ezra Lyon, Indiana Canning Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Chas. F. Loudon, Loudon Pkg. Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Hi. A. ‘Lockwood, The Gypsum Canning Co., Pt. Clinton, Ohio. 
Chas. Latchem, Wabash Canning Co., Wabash, Ind. 
W. F. Leachman, U. S. Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. N. Lemmon, Waynesville Canning Co., Waynesville, Ohio. 
Chas. D. Law, Clay City Packing Co., Clay City, Ind. 
J. H. Lohr, Wadsworth Salt Co., Wadsworth, Ohio. 
H. M. Lahne, New Circleville Canning Co., Washington C. H., Ohio. 
H. H. Larkin, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind 
Levy Loop, Kelly Canning Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
R. J. Loveland, Clinton, Canning Co., Clinton, Ind. 
M. F. McNutt, The Williamsburg Canning Co., Williamsburg, Ohio. 
J. Chas. MeCullough, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 
C. E. MeIntosh, Standard Canning Co., Noblesville, ind: 
C. C. MeDonald, Elyria Canning Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
C. W. M. McReynolds, Kokomo | Canning Co., Kokomo, Ind. 
Wm. MeNutt, Williamsburg Canning Co., Williamsburg, Ohio. 
A. D. McCormick, Rutland Canning Co., Rutland, Ohio. 
W. W. McNeeley, Star Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 
J. G. MeTlirraith, Indiana Box Co., Elwood, Ind. 
Harry McCartney, J. F. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. 
Philander McHenry, Washington Canning Co., Washington, Ind. 
R. G. MeCoy, The McCoy & Esmerelda Canning Co., Circleville, Ohio. 
7 C. Marigold, Darby Canning Co., West Jefferson, Ohio. 
W. Miller, Vinton Canning Co., Vinton, Iowa. 
W. F. Mullen, Columbia Conserve Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. A. Metzger, Lippincotte Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. 1. Matthews, Boonville Canning & Packing Co., Boonville, Ind. 
M. L. March, Boonville Canning & Packing Co., Boonville, Ind. 
Moorhead, Williamsburg Canning Co., Williamsburg, Ohio. 
Mainhard, Waterloo Canning Co., Waterloo, Towa. 
Miner, Dyart, Dysart, Iowa. 
W. C. Mills, Graselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wm. H. Morris, U. 8. Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
James W. Montgomery, Loveland Canning Co., Loveland, Ohio. 
W. 8S. Murdolph, Stule Hopkins Co.. Springfield, Ohio. 
L. T. Murphy, U. 8. Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
R. C. Mayhall, Naomi Canning Co., Edinburg, Ind. 
John Mehlhop, Jr., Secretary, Iowa-Nebraska Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
C. M. Martz, Arcadia Canning Works, Arcadia, Ind. 
W. 8. Middletown, Tuhey Canning Co., Muncie, Ind. 
T. Mitchell, Kelly Canning Co., Waverly, Towa. 
W. F. Matthey, Schinell & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


; 
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“SOLDER” - Patents and Trade Marks 


Our Mr. F. W. Schultz who has devoted his entire life to the manu- e+ 
facture and use of Solder has just prepared a valuable book on the subject | F ood and D rugs Act Opinions. 
Solder, which will open the eyes of all who read and study it, and we are | 
prepared to offer same to every canner for $1.25 per copy, which only 


h f printi d binding. : | 
is in packing acan of fruit, and J O S E Pp M B O W Y R 


is necessairly the one thing of vital importance, for if this is wrong, the 
entire can of fruit is lost. 

This book contains many tables of weights, lengths, melting points, 
bursting strain, etc. of Solder, never heretofore made public. 


Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents 


¥ t afford to let thi tunit di TELEPH 
iia mg cannot afford to let this opportunity pass so send in your order | 1110 F STREET, N. Ww. arco 
A. SCHULTZ & CO. | WASHINGTON, D. C. : 
SOLDER MANUFACTURERS. Baltimore, Md. | 


THE OLD DOMINION CAN CO. 


TROUTVILLE, VA. 


Manufacturers of Fruit and Vegetable Cans. 
| NO BETTER CANS MADE. 


Our location gives us advantageous freight rates to most points. 


or 
- 


THE MANN-STEVENSON AUTOMATIC CAN TESTER. 


Patented Oct. 10, 1882. Feb. 3, 1891. Aug. 20, 1895. 


Capacity 50,000 tested cans per day. 

The above cut represents our latest Improved Automatic Can Tester. We have been manufacturing this style of tester for the 
past 20 years, and with the improvements which we have added to the machine, we feel that we have brought same up to the highest 
point of prefection 

The tester is strictly automatic, (excepting when a leaky can is shown, the attendant pushes a leaver which discharges the can 
into an independent chute. ) 

The water in the pan should be slightly heated and an air pressure of 15 lbs. should be applied to the can while passing through 


the water. 
MANUFACTURED BY GTEVENSON & COMPANY, 


601-7 S. CAROLINE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
| IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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P. Miller, Cayuga Packing & Manufacturing Co., Cayuga, Ind. 
t. M. Malone, Cayuga Packing & Manufacturing Co., Cayuga, Ind. 
James H. Moore, The MeCoy Canning Co., Urbana, Ohio. 
Wm. A. Morris, Hope Canning Co.; Hope, ‘Ind. 
W. S. Moffett, Duck Creek Canning Co., Kenard, Ind. 
R. H. Murphy, Urbana Canning Co., Urbana, Ohio. 
Morgan, Austin Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 
J. Morgan, Austin Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 
“x tL Morrison, Paris C rossing Canning Co., Paris Crossing, Ind. 
W. Norton, Rising Sun Packing Co., Rising Sun, Ind. 
= W. Needles, Hamburg Canning Co., Hamburg, Iowa. 
4 D. Nieman, Avoca Canning Co., Avoca, Iowa. 
E. Nelson, F. E. Nelson Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Hat Nugent, The Washington Canning Co., Washington, Ind. 
George M. Neal, Paint Valley Canning Co., Bainbridge, Ohio. 
R. C. Nothstine, New Circleville Canning Co., Circleville, Ohio. 
). Northrup, The MeCoy Canning Co., Urbana, Ohio. 
F. N. Nichols, Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Lyman E. Ott, Franklin, Indiana. 
J. P. Owens, The Valley Packing Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 
Charles E. Orr, St. Henry, Ohio. 
se B. Orr, President Pressing & Orr Co., Circleville, Ohio. 
W. O'Hara, The O’Hara Packing Co., Georgetown, Ohio. 
Wm. L. O'Connor, M. O. Connor Co., Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rollin L. Ott, Franklin Canning Co., Franklin, Ind. 
C. Pollock, U. S. Printing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. C. Pressing, The Pressing & Orr Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 
H. A. Page, The Ohio Dairy Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
E. Pearson, Dysart Canning Co., Dysart, lowa. 
Robert W. Peacock, Star Canning Co., Austin, Ind. 
R. C. Peddicock, The Fayette Canning Co., Wash. C. H., Ohio. 
EK. A. Pickett, Minden Canning Co., Minden, Iowa. 
D. T. Porterfield, J. T. Polk Co.. Greenwood, Ind. 
Cc. N. Parker, Fame Canning Co., Tipton, Ind. 
talph Polk, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. 
1. C. Plane, Kelly Canning Co., Waverly, Iowa. 
H. M. Parker, Clyde Produce Co., Clyde, Ohio. 
J. E. Parker, Lewisville Canning Co., Lewisville, Ind. 
R. W. Phillips, Madison Packing Co., Richmond, Ind. 
Wm. Roegge, The Lippincotte Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
M. G. Roehm, Tell City Canning Co., Tell City, Ind. 
3. Richards, Dodge Manufacturing Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
S. M. Ryder, Chrisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 
Stewart Rose, London Packing Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
LL. R. Robert, Yellow Springs Canning Co., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
M. Reed, H. M. Reed, Waterloo, Iowa. 
M. Rogers, Pella Canning & Pickling Co., Pella, Iowa. 
“§ W. Robinson, The Robinson Kraut Co., Greenspring, Ohio. 
B. Robertson, Deputy Canning Co., Deputy, Ind. 
0. C. Raymond, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Clyde E. Richy, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. 
Charles Rockel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
J. W. Rife, Chisholm-Seott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 
t. Rowan, Manager, DeGraff Canning Co., DeGraff, Ohio. 
i. P. Roudelbush, Newtonsville Canning Co., Newtonsville, Ohio. 


(. M. Roudelbush, President, Newtonsville Canning Co., Newtonsville, Ohio. 


\W. F. Roudelbush, Newtonsville Canning Co., Batavia, Ohio. 

C. F. Rusehaupt, Princeton Canning Co., Princeton, Ind. 

G. A. Richey, Peru Canning Co., Peru, Ind. 

Charles Rint, Sears-Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Kk. G. Reece, Shelbyville Canning Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 

iss. Royer, Chaney Co., Des Moines, lowa. 

‘rancis Reischelderfer, Sears-Nichols Co., Amanda, Ohio. 

Ek. B. Sullivan, U. S. Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles W. Shivel, U. S. Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. F. W. St. John, Worcester Salt Co.. Box 342, Columbus, Ohio. 
George Spraul, George Spraul Packing Co., Harrison, Ohio. 
B. Shapker, B. Shapker & Co., 15 E. 3rd St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
James Stoops, Van Wert Packing Co., Waynesville, Ohio. 
Hi. JJ. Scherer, Morrow- Packing Co., Morrow, Ohio. 

C. R. Snyder, Secretary, Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 

E. J. Smock, Rockwell City Canning Co., Rockwell City, Iowa. 
I’. J. Schuler, Crothersville Canning Co., Crothersville, Ind. 
LL. A. Sears, The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

I.. Satterfield, The Gypsum Canning Co., Port Clinton, Ohio. 
Charles K. Stone, Elyria Canning Co., Elyria, Ohio. 


KE. B. Smith, Fremont Kraut Co.. Fremont, Ohio. 
A. E. Slessman, Fremont Kraut Ce., Fremont,. Ohio. 
A. L. Stanton, Grafton-Johnson Co., Greenwood, Ind. 
A. L. Sharp, Crampton & Son, Celina, Ohio. 


Rk. J. Scheid, Eaton, Ohio. 
“ Kk. Sextour, Fayette Canning Co., Wash. C. H., Ohio. 

Ed. E. Smith, The Esmeralda Canning Co., Circleville, Ohio. 
©. N. Seely, Kenawana Dispatch, 409 Traction Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
+. F. Snook, South Lebanon, O. 

D. G. Stanton, Naomi Canning Co., Edinburg, Ind. 

4. D. Smith, Indianapolis Fancy Grocery Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
C. A. Schrader, Indianapolis, Ind. 

J.C. Small, 19 E. 2nd St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. E. Strayer, DeGraff Canning Co., DeGraff, Ohio. 

A. C. Seerest, Lockville Canning Co., Lockville, Ohio. 

Hi. E. Scheid, Covington Canning Co., Covington, Ind. 

t. B. Strader, Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, O. 

Fk. W. Sanderson, Eavey Packing Co., Xenia, Ohio. 

E. D. Smith, Jr., The E. D. Smith Canning Co., Blanchester, Ohio. 
C. W. Swain, The C. W. Swain Canning Co., Sabina, Ohio. 
Andy Stehle, Peru Canning Co., Peru, Ind. 

G. F. Scheid, Lewisville Canning Co., Eaton, Ohio. 

(i. M. Stanley, Madison Packing Co., Madison, Ind. 

C. O. Scott, Kokomo C anning Co., 211 S. Main, Kokomo, Ind. 
Schenkel, Sears-Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

. J. Seney, Sears-Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

J. M. Spain, N. Lewisburg Canning Co., N. Lewisburg, Ohio. 


Allan Snope, Seymour Canning Co., Seymour, Ind. 


W. A. Solether, Clyde Kraut Co., Clyde, Ohio. 
H. P. Sailors, Sailors Packing Co,, Kokomo, Ind. 


Charles E. Stevenson, Visitor, Circleville, Ohio. 

Morris K. Snook, Clinton Co. Canning Co., Clarksville, Ohio. 

Joe. A Snope, Seymour & Crotherville Canning Co., Seymour, Ind. 
Frank Stapp, Hope Canning Co., Hope, Ind. 

H. B. Spencer, W. M. Spencer & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. P. Sallee, Sallee & Sanford, Columbus, Ohio. 

Louis Schmidt, The Bettman Johnson Co., 906 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
H. Brooks Sale, Sale, Bleckledge, Nellis Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

F. M. Snook, Urbana Canning Co., Urbana, Ohio. 

G. M. Snook, Spring Valley Canning Co., Spring Valley, Ohio. 

Thomas A. Seott, Chisholm-Seott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 

P. F. Smithe, Lexington Canning Co., Lexington, Ind. 

W. P. Shieble, Paint Valley Canning Co., Bainbridge, Ohio. 

John T. Staff, Terre Haute, Ind. | 
G. W. Trautman, Simmon Co., Simon, Ind. 

E. H. Toombs, Marshall Canning Works, Marshalltown, lowa. 

F. E. Thorp, Center Point Canning Co., Center Point, lowa. 

C. A. Tripp, MeMeans & Trip, Indianapolis, Ind. 

James Thomas, American Canning Co., Lebanon, Ind. 

Elmer G. Tufts, Aurora, Ind. 

J. N. Terman,, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood, Ind. 

Orrin Thacker, Columbus, Ohio. 

John D. Todd, Cayuga Packing & Manufacturing Co., Cayuga. Ind. 

A. C. Taylow, Spring Valley Canning Co., Spring Valley, Ohio. 
Frank Van Camp, Van Camp Packing, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. A. Van Camp, Van Camp Packing, Indianapolis, Ind. 

George Van Camp, Van Camp Packing, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. Vinden, Cedar eg Canning Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Victor Van Riper, J. M. Hayner & Co., South Lebanon, Ohio. 

Myrtle Wiley, Naomi Genmion Co., Edinburg, Ind. 

Friend F. Wiley, Naomi Canning Co., Edinburg, Ind. 

J. C. Warvel, Waseon Canning Co., Waseon, Ohio. 

E. R. Weachter, Jr., The A. W. Colter Canning Co., Mt. Washington, 0 
Irvan C. V. P. Walter, The M. H. Alexander Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Jacob Weller, The J. Weller Co., Cincinnati, Ohio., 

Leland Wiley, Naomi Canning Co., Edinburg, Ind. 

H. W. Weller, The J. Weller Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. W. Wilder, The Clyde Kraut Co., Clyde, Ohio. 

N. J. Wasmund, Sears-Nichols Co., Frankfort, Ohio. 

E. R. Weachter, Sr., A. W. Colter Canning Co., Mt. Washington, Ohio. 
A. J. Wilder, President, The Clyde Kraut Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

H. V. Weir, Weir Canning Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

F. A. Wamer, New Wooster Preserving Co., Wooster, Ohio. 

E. H. Wamer, New Wooster Preserving Co., Wooster, Ohio. 

John H. Wasson, Waynesville Canning Co., South Lebanon, Ohio. 

F. H. Wingate, Henly & Wingate, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. H. Wabb, Van Camp Packing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. = 
J. C. Wilson, Waynesville Canning Co., Waynesville, Ohio. 

W. J. Wasmund, Sears-Nichols Co., Frankfort, Ohio. 

B. W. Welter, The Weller Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

i. E. Winkleman, Princeton Canning Co., Princeton, Ind. 

Dr. Zerkendorf, The Fleischman Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. . 


OTHER STATES. 


N. Acton, Delray Canning Co., Delray, Fla. 
G. M. Ahrons, G. M. Ahrons Co., Ltd., 433 Natchez St.. New Orleans, La. 
J. H. Andrews, Reedsburg Canning Co., Reedsburg, Wis. 
T. A. Agnew, T. A. Agnew Co., Cannon Falls, Minn. 
A. R. Adams, DePere Canning & Preserving Co., DePere, Mo. 
J..D. Blakemore, J. D. Blakemore & Co., 508 Paydras St.. New Orleans. 
Thomas T. Barr, Thomas T. Barr, 322 Board Trade Place, New Orleans, La. 
B. P. Boswell, Graham-Boswell Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
C. L. Buck, Star Canning Factory, Independence, La. 
John H. Barr, The Dalles Packing Co., The Dalles, Ore. 
C. B. Bussell, Weber Russell Canning Co., Seattle, Wash. 
S. E. Boulter, Sanitary Canning Co., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
J. V. Beckmann, Manager, Retail Merchants’ Associations, Louisville. Ky. 
N. F. Barth, Anacortes Creamery Co., Anacortes, Wash. j 
R. N. Ball, The Essex Canning & Preserving Co., 28 Wellington St., 
Toronto, Canada. 
R. G. Boorie, Gorman Eckert Co., Ltd., London, Ontario, Canada. 
. Breault, Tecumseh Canning Co., Tecumseh, Ont. | 
J. C. Bryant, The J. E. English Co., Paducah, Ky. 
M.S. Bailey, Chippewa Falls Canning Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
A. M. Bullack, The Columbus Canning Co., Columbus, Wis. 
Ralph R. Blodgett, Maysville Canning Co., Mayville, Wis. 
Wm. Beckett, Fraser Canning Co., Wallaceburg, Ont. ‘ 
A. A. Burr, Waterloo Canning Co., Waterloo, Wis. 
W. C. Breckenridge, The Norton Manufacturnig Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Amos H. Baker, Old Homestead Canning Co., Picton, Ont. 
K. Bethune, Norton Manufacturing Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
M. B. Blackmore, Goodwin Preserving Co., Louisville, Ky. 
H. Burns, Kent Canning Co., Sandwich, Ont. 
EK. Batz, Sun Prairie Canning Co., Sun Prairie, Wis. 
A. Brown, B. & O. R. R., Louisville, Ky. 
M. J. Chesbro, Old Homestead Canning Co., Picton, Ont. 
G. i. Craig, Pickrell Craig Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Frederick M. Clark, The Evereth B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 
A. A. Chapman, Oliva Canning Co., Oliva, Minn. 
Tom F. Campbell, Minnesota Canning Co., St. Boniface, Minn. 
T. N. Cantril, Ft. Madison Canning Co., Ft. Madison, Ga. 
George Crain, Bonnie Mead Canning Co., Randolph, Wis. 
George B. Chatham, Nausau Canning Co., Nausau, Wis. 
James M. Carrington, Dovetail Box Machine Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
E. A. Close, Southern Canning Co., Bowling Green, Ky. 
W. A. Carson, Napance Canning Co., Napance, Ont. 
ames B. Campbell, Aeme Can Works, Montreal, Canada. 
F. D. Case, Saunders & Gilbert, Franklin, Ky. . 
Samuel Castleman, Torbitt & Costleman, Louisville, Ky. 
N. L. Cockins, Goodmin Preserving Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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THE TRADE. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CIAL RS 
packers BULLETIN 
1908 EDITION. 


AND THE 


LABOR SAVER 


FOR THE FIRST QUARTER 1908 


BOTH FOR THE ASKING. 


GEO. F. WESCOTT CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The “BULLETIN’’ contains the finest line of special 
machinery ever shown. 


Machinery For Sale. 


1 Torris Wold Can Header, capacity 40,000 
for 2-Ilb., 2%, 3-Ib. cans, cost $600, our 
price, $200. 


Power Presses. 
3 No. 4 Baxendale, for No. 2 to Gallons, good 


as new, each . $160.00 
1 No, 4 West, for No. 2 to Gallons, good as 
new, each . ‘ $150.00 


1 Large Cap Press, Baxendale, on legs $ 85.00 
1 Small Cap Press, Baxendale, on legs $ 65.00 


The Baxendale Presses have been run but four 
weeks, the whole line is just as good as new. 


Can Dies for Solder Made Cans. 


2 No. 2, for 1% cap hole. 
2 No. 2, for 1 15-16 cap hole. 
1 No. 2%, for 2% cap hole. 
1 3 9-16 in. diameter, for 2% cap hole. 
2 No. 3 Standard, for 2% cap hole. 
1 4% in. diameter, for 1% cap hole. 


1 Standard Gallon, for 2and 3-in.cap hole. 


The above dies are almost new. Make me an 
offer forthe whole lot ; cap dies for each size. 


E. J. LEWIS, 


MIDDLEPORT, - NEW YORK. 


ONE OF THE 


“STEWART” 


MONEY SAVERS 
FOR CAN 


MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


End 


Seam 
Soldering 
Machine. 


PATENTED. 


In general appearance this End Seam Soldering Machine resembles the old familiar Chain Floater, but its action is entirely different. 
Instead of applying a surplus of solder to the seams, sides and bottoms and removing a part of the surplus amount with brushes and wipers, 


Bath ased. 


No Solder 


this machine applies the exact quantity and in the exact place to makea firm solid seam. No wiping is, therefore, required. There is no accumulation 


of scrap solder on the floor. 


No expense of re-melting; no loss by oxidation. 


The melting of the solder is done by pre-heating the cans which pass under the fire before reaching the solder feeding units. The heat is applied 
to the cans gradually. The seams are always heated clear through when the solder is applied. The cans are thoroughly sweated. There is no danger 
of the solder being merely spread over the opening of the seam and producing a can which might pass the tester, but fail to stand processing or develop 


a leak in the warehouse or the market. 
than on any style of floater equipped with bath and other devices. 
We solicit your inquiries and will gladly furnish additional data. 


The solder being applied where it is needed and only in such quantities, much less solder is, therefore, used 


STILES-MORSE COM PANY, 


138 JACKSON BLVD,, 


CHICAGO, ILL, U. S. A. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE 
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Sam. IH. Creel, Louisville, Ky. 

Rh. W. Crary, Waukesha Canning Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

J. W. Conniey, Glencoe Canning Co., Glencoe, Ky. 

Denis Ducharme, Stoney Point Canning Co., Ltd., Stoney Point, Ont. 
(. G. Daris, Burlington Canning Co., Burlington, Ont. 

J. C. Danheisen, Ontario Pure Food, St. Catharines, Ont. 

J. ‘l. Dishman, Southern Canning Co., Bowling Green, Ky. 

N\. Lu Dinger, Dallas, Tex. 

C. Eckert, Gorman Eckert Co., London, Canada. 

(. Eckert, Gorman Eckert Co., London, Canada. 

Julious S. Edwards, Spokane Canning Co., Spokane, Wash. 

J. E. English, The J. E. English Canning Co., Tilbury, Canada. 
H. A. Englehard, Englehard & Son Co., Louisville, Ky. 

B. L. Fitch, Canner & Grower of Fruit, Lindale, Ga. 

toy M. Fletcher, Hustinford Canning Co., Hustinford, Wis. 
G. R. Freeman, G. R. Freeman & Son, Fargo, N. D. 

H. F. Fastir, Burlington Canning Co., Burlington, Ont. 

Jacob Fuhremann, Oastburg, Wis. 

Otto H. Fahling, Klindt Geiger Canning Co., Cassville, Wis. 
Walter Frank, Frank Pure Food Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

E. F. Fish, Beria Canning & Packing Co., Beria, Ky. 

D. A. Frick, Sun Prairie Co., Sun Prairie, Wis. 

Ed. F. Blotcher, Bollinger Babbon Co., Louisville, Ky. 

C. E. Gaines, Salrica Canning & Preserving Co., Salrica, Ky. 
A. T. Gahan, Essex Canning & Preserving Co., Essex, Ont. 

N. J. Gilbert, The J. E. English Co., Paducah, Ky. 

Fulton Gordon, Louisville, Ky. 

Albert A. Guttman, Manitowoc Seed Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

J. Edward Guenther, Owensboro, Ky. 

Albert J. Galin, Essex Canning & Preserving Co., Essex, Ont. 
Flint Goodman, Goodman Preserving Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Albt. Hile, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frank Harfort, Frank Harfort Canning Co., Baraboo, Wis. 

J. H. Houghland, Jr., Campbellsville Canning Co., Campbellsville, Ky. 
Fred. E. Hulbert, Green Bay Canning Co., Green Bay, Mo. 
Marth. Huerth, Sauk City Canning & Packing Co., Sauk City, Wis. 
G. H. Hogg, Hogg & Lytle, Port Hope, Ont. 

A. C. Head, Autigo Canning Co., Autigo, Wis. 

C. E. Hutchinson, Randolph Canning Co., Randolph, Wis. 

P. Hohenadle, Jr., P. Hohenadel, Jr., Co., Zanesville. Wis. 

EK. J. Hodge, Mt. Vernon Canning Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash. 

A. M. Hatch, Fairbault Canning Co., Fairbault, Minn. 

Cc. T. Hanson, Berea Canning & Packing Co., Berea, Ky. 

Louis Hirsch, Hirsch Bros. & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

E. B. Holbert, Louis M. Park Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Af. B. Harper, Frankfort Canning Co., Frankfort, Ky. 

S. P. Hagermann, Belleville Canning Co., Beleville, Ont. 

Frank N. Janson, San Antonio Canning Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
Andrew M. Johnson, Wisconsin Pea Canners’ Co., Manitonia, Mo. 
Rk. B. Johns, Antigo Canning, Antigo, Wis. 

k. T. Johnson, Onalaska Pickle & Canning Co., Onalaska, Wis. 
J. F. Jacques, J. F. Jacques Co., Louisville, Ky. , 

Charles L. Kunz, The M. G. Madison Seed Co., Manitoweo, Wis. 
Stanley Keely, Blue Grass Canning Co., Owensboro, Ky. 
Charles Kirmann, W. Seyk Co., Kewaunee, Wis.. 

Rh. J. Kieckhefer, Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Walter B. Kelly, Dovetail Box Machinery, St. Paul, Minn. 
Oscar Koehler, Alvey Ferguson Co., Louisville, Ky. 

J. M. Keely, J. M. Keely, Lexington, Ky. 

John M. Knadler, Knadler & Lucas, Louisville, Ky. 

N. H. Luck, Farmers’ Canning Co., Bloomfield, Ont. 

LLL. Lawrence, Modern Canning Co., Bridgeport, Ala. 

Wm. T. Livieve, J. Til. Wethey, Litho. Co., St. Catherines, Ont. 


Robert Leach, Essex Canning Co., Essex, Ont. 

Allan Lister, Canadian Canners’ Co., Essex, Ont. 

Fred. D. Lea, Lea Pickle Co., Cincoe, Ont. 

Leop. Levy, Kelly Canning Co., 521 4th St., Louisville, Ky. 

Wm. Lynch, Belleville Canning Co., Belleville, Ont. 

Fred. J. Lorre, J. H. Wethey Co., St. Catherines, Canada. 

E. B. Murphy, Minneapolis, Minn. 

G. A. Malcolmson, Canadian Canners’ Ltd., Sandwich, Ont. 

Paul Moraud, Stoney Point Canning Co., Stoney Point, Ont. 

E. T. Morgan, Durant Canning Co., Durant, Wis. 

C. Madson, Manitowoc Pea Packing Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

. O. Means, Nausau Canning Co., Nausau, Wis. 

. L. Miner, Hutchinson Canning & Cold Storage, Sebatha, Kan. 

N. H. Millman, Old Homestead Canning Co., Picton, Ont. 

J. C. Messacar, Imperial Canning Co., Kingsville, Ont. 

Maise Masard, Tecumseh Canning Co., Tecumseh, Ont. 

Wm. C. Mayer, Hyman Pickle Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Albert Mundt, Maintomac, Wis. 

M. Moore, Canadian Canners, Ltd., Dresden, Ont. 

8. Edgar Mastin, The Farmers’ Canning Co., Ltd., Bloomfield, Ont. 

MeWhinnie, Essex Canning & Preserving Co., Essex, Ont. 

W. M. McKown, Louisville, Ky. 

A. T. McDonald, Commercial Club, Louisville, Ky. 

H. C. Norton, Grant Canning Co., Grant, Ky. 

R. C. Nicol, Frankfort Canning Co., Krankfort, Ky. 

J. J. Naisn, Canadian Canners, Hamilton, Ont. 

John 8. Ogbarer, Lindale Canning Co., Lindale, Tex. 

Cecil Onens, Austin, Tex. 

George A. Ouerbacker, Ouerbacker Gilmore-Co., Louisville, Ky. 

L. K. Pitts, Maintowic, Wis. 

Otis N. Pickrell, Pickrell Craig Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Louis M. Park, Louis M. Park Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

P. Riesenecker, San Antonio Canning Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

N. S. Reynolds, The Reynolds Preserving Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

P. H. Roberts, Beloit Canning Co., Beloit, Wis. 

E. Reynolds, The Reynolds Preserving Co., Sturgeon, Wis. 

Phil. M. Rose, Alvey Ferguson Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Guy L. Stewart, U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

N. B. Sallis, Sallis Canning Co., Sallis, Miss. 

N. H. Seyler, Essex Canning & Preserving Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, 

N. C. Schorer, Sauk City Canning & Packing Co., Sauk City, Miss. 

KE. Schmartz, Mayville Canning Co., Mayville, Miss. 

Edward W. Seyk, Seyk Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

J. S. Statelar, Fairbault Canning Co., Fairbault, Minn. 

S. M. Sauders, Exeter Canning & Preserving Co., Exeter, Ont. 

James D. Shelby, Shelby Manufacturing & Canning, Junction City, Ky. 

C. F. Sannders, Sannders & Gilbert, Franklin, Ky. 

J. H. Sprague, Clarkston Canning Co., Clarkston, Wash. 

G. C. Shaw, Frankfort Canning Co., Frankfort, Ky. 

George Terry, Gorman, Eckert & Co., London, Canada. 

George H. Taylor, Ft. Atchison Canning Co., Ft. Atchison, Wis. 

E. J. Tanner, McKinney Canning Co., McKinney, Ky. 

N. G. Threthamay, Sanitary Packing Co., Wester, Ont. 

Arthur Tabb, Tabb’s Storage Warehouse Co., Louisville, Ky. 

James Van Hoose, President, Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Fred. Watson, Patson Canning & Preserving Co., Winston-Salem, N. (. 

Hall Wilmans, Dallas Brokerage Co., Dallas, Tex. 

J. P. Weller, The Weller Co., Covington, Ky. 

E. 8S. Woodforne, Fox Lake Canning Co., Fox Lake, Wis. 

Charles Wagners, The Tilbury Canning Co., Tilbury, Canada. 

Charles A. Yunker, Markesan, Canning Co., Markesan, Wis. 
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FERRACUTE 


PRESSES 


HUNDREDS OF SIZES AND STYLES 

Foot Press F 112, shown in cut, is suitable 
for light cutting and forming such as caps 
and tops and bottoms of small cans. 

It can be bolted to bench, dispensing with 
pedestal, if desired. 

Can ship on receipt of order. 


FERRACUTE MACHINE CO., 


BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY. 
Fruit Can Machinery. 


PURE FOOD LAW 
(Food & Drugs Act, June 30, 1906.) 


PURE FOOD REGULATIONS 
AND 


PURE FOOD STANDARDS 
NOW READY. 


THE TRADE 


GEO. W. ZASTROW, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 
1404 to 1410 Thames St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS. KETTLE. 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-lb. cans. Conceded to be the bes:; hun- 
dreds in use. Double thermometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Constructed so as tu 
use either water, dry steam, or open bath process. , 


Baltimore. - - Marviand. 


Slaysman 
Combination 
Wiring 
and Horn 


Press 


No. 39 


Slaysman 
Power 


Press 
No. 4 


With Double Roll Feed 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY, 


Factory: 125-127 East Falls Avenue. 


Office and Salesrooms: 718 East Pratt Street. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE TRADE. 


Canners’ Ready Reminder 


Of Machinery and Supplies 


and Those who Sell Them 


AIR PUMPS. 
Clark Novelty Co., Rocheater 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York City. 
J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


APPLE FILLERS. 


See String Bean Fillers. 
AUTOMATIC CANMAKING MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. I. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Slasyman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Stiles-Morse Co., Chicago, Ill. 
AUTOMATIC CANNING SYSTEMS. 


Judge Machine Co. Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Bargains. 

Machinery, ; Care of The Trade. 
BELTING. 


Columbus, O. 
Baltimore. 


effrey Mfg. Co., 
Burt Machine Co., 
BOOKS. 


A Complete Course in Canning and others, 
The Trade. 


Solder, . A. Schultz & Co., Baltimore. 

BOTTLE CAPPING, CORKING, FILLING 
MACHINES. 

Max Ams Machine Co., 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 

BOXES AND BOX SHOOKS. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 
Holley-Matthews Mf’g Co. Sikeston, Mo. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Burt Machine Co., 

Fred. H. Knapp Co., 
BROKERS. 

Baker & Morgan, 


New York City. 
Chicago. 


Baltimore. 
Chicago. 


Aberdeen, Md. 


CANS. 
New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y., Chicago. 


Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 

Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Southern Can Co. Baltimore. 

Old Dominion Can Co., Troutsville, Va. 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY. 


(Crimpers, Testers, Seamers, etc.) 


Salem, N. J. 


American Can Co., 


Ayars Machine Co., 


Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Ferracute Machine Co,, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
Federal Can Co., Federaldsbury, Md. 
Stiles-Morse Co., Chicago, II. 
CANNERS’ SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Judge Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Geo. E. Lockwood, Philadelphia. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Clark Novelty Co., Rochester. 
Geo. F. Wescott Co.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland. 


CAN STRAIGHTENERS. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


CAN TONGS. 


See Canners’ Supplies. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Power. 


Salem, N. J. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 

Chicago. 


Ayars Machine Co., 
M. E. Howard, 

Max Ams Machine Co., 
L. & J. A. Steward, 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 


CAPPING MACHINES, Hand. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


CAP PLACING MACHINES. 


Cooper & Owens, Lebanon, O. 
E."M. Lang Co. Portland, Me. 
CAPPING STEELS. 

Clark Novelty Co., Rochester. 
M. E. Howard, Indianapolis. 
Geo. E. Lockwood, Philadelphia. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney, Portland. 
Geo. W. Zastrow. Baltimore. 
CATSUP MACHINES. 

H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


CHEMICAL EXPERTS. 
W. L. Hinchman, Baltimore. 


CHLORIDE OF CALCIUM. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 


CLUTCH PULLEYS, ETC. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Chicago. 


COATED CANS. 


Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 


CONDENSED MILK FILLERS. 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland. 


CONTINUOUS LINE. 


San Francisco. 


Chicago. 


Judge Machine Co., 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 


CONVEYING AND ELEVATING MACHIN- 
ERY. 
Bethlehem Foundry & Mach. Co., 
S. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 


Columbus. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Geo. F. Wescott Co, Buffalo. 
COPPERS, Soldering. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
COPPER JACKETED KETTLES. 


Geo. E. Lockwood, Baltimore 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


CORN COOKERS AND FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem. N. J. 

H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
CORN CUTTERS. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


CORN HOSKERS. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co. Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague Canning Mach. Co. Chicago. 
Winters & Prophet, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 
CORN MIXERS. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
CORN SILKERS. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
CRANES. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
Decorated Tin. 

Metallic Decorating Co. New York. 


DIES, PRESSES AND TOOLS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jno. R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 


Stiles-Morse Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ferracute Machine Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


ENGINES, BOILERS, FITTINGS, ETC. 


E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
FILLING MACHINES, 

‘Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 


S. Howes Co., 
Huntley Mfg. Co., 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Silver Creek, N. Y 


Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co Chicago 
Henry R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 
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FIRE POTS. 
Clark Novelty Co., Rochester. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
H. R. Stickney. Portland. 


GAS AND GASOLINE ENGINES. | 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Gasoline. 

Standard Oil Co., Nearest Tank Station. 
GAS MACHINES. 
Geo. E. Lockwood Co. 


GRATES, Furnace. 


See Canners’ Supplies. 


HOIST AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
C. S. Harris Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 
Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Philadelphia. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
JACKET KETTLES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 

Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


KEROSENE OIL SYSTEMS. 


Clark Novelty Co., Rochester. 
J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
H. Cottingham, + Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Chicago. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
LACQUER. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
John G. Maiers’ Sons, Baltimore. 


LACQUERING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
LINK BELTING. 
jeffrey Mfg. Columbus. 


LOCKERS, CANS. 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, ie 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Stiles-Morse Co., Chicago, III. 
METALS. 

Porltand. 

Baltimore. 


E. M. Lang Co., 
A. Schultz & Co., 
Metal Bottle Caps. 
Bernardin Bottle Cap Co., Evansville, Ind, 
METALS, Perforated. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


MIXERS, Corn, Mincemeat, etc. 


H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
OYSTER CARS 
Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
OYSTER MEASOURERS. 

Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


OYSTER STEAM BOXES. 


Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimure. 


OVERHEAD TRACKING. 


Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


PACKING, Asbestos. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
PAILS, TUBS, BOWLS AND PANS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. . 


PARING KNIVES. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


PARING MACHINES, Apple, Ete. 


Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Fred, H. Knapp Co. Chicago. 


Patent Attorney. 
Joseph M. Bowyer, Washington, D. C. 
PAY CHECKS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


PEA BLANCHINING BASKETS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


PEA BLANCHERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


PEA CLEANERS. 


S. Howes & Co., Silver C: :ek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver C -ek, N. Y. 
Geo. F. Wescott Co. Bu ao, N. Y. 
PEA HULLERS., 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 
PEA FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


PEA SEPARATORS or GRADERS. 


S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEA VINERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 
PEACH PITTER. 

Judge Machine Co. Baltimore. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Judge Machine Co. Baltimore-San Francisco, 
PIG LEAD AND TIN. 
E. M. Lang & Co., 
A. Schultz & Co., 
PRESSES, DIES, ETC. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Portland. 
Baltimore. 


John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Stiles-Morse Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ferracute Machine Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
The John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. , 
Sinclair Scott Co. Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


PROCESS KETTLES. 
See Kettles, process. 


PULP MACHINES. 


S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
RETORTS. 

See Kettles, process. 

REVOLVING SCREENS. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SANITARY CANS. 
American Can Co., New York-Baltimore-Chicago. 
Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
Indianapolis-Bridgeton 
L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
SCRAP TIN. 


Ammidon & Co., Baltimore. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Baltimore. 
Chicago. 


Sinclair Scott Co., 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., 
Scalders, Tomato, Ete. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Judge Machine Co. Baltimore-San Francisco. 


Morral Bros., Morral, O 

Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore. 

Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
SEEDS. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
SOLDER. 

E. M. Lang & Co., Portland. 

A. Schultz & Co. Baltimore. 

S. Johancen & Co., Baltimore. 

SOLDERING FLUX. 

Garden City Laboratory, Chicago. 

The Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland. 

Geo. E. Lockwood, Philadelphia. 


Solder Applied Caps and Machines. 
A. Schultz & Co., 


Solder Hemmed Caps. 


American Can Co., New York, Chicago, 

Baltimore, San Francisco. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago. 
E. M. Lang Co. Portland, Me. 


SOLDERING FURNACES. 


Baltimore. 


J. S. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
SPIRAL CONVEYORS. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
STEAM COILS. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


STEELS, Capping. 
See Capping Steels. 
STENCILS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 


S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 
Ayars Machine Co,, Salem, N. J. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
TANKS, Iron. 
See Kettles, process. 


TICKET PUNCHES. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
TIME CHECKS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
TIN PLATE. 
Pope Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


TOMATO FILLING MACHINES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. Cottingham, Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
TO BUY OR SELL MACHINERY, ETC. 
For Sale ad in The Trade. Baltimore. 


TOPPING AND WIPING MACHINES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago. 


TRUCKS. 
See Factory Trucks. 


TUBS, PAILS AND PANS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
WIPERS, Can. 


Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


WIRE BASKETS. 
See Canners’ Supplies. 
WIRE CLOTH, Canners. 
See Pea Separators and Graders. 
WRAPPING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Co., Balti=ore. 
ZINC, Perforated. 
See Supplies. 
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THE TRADE. 


BALTIMORE CANNED GOODS MARKET. 


REPORTED BY BROKERS. 


F. O. B. Baltimore. 


UNLABELED GOODS ABOUT 2%c. LESS. 


APPLES. 
Cash, 


BERRIES, 
T. G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 


No. 2 Standard Strawberries,................... 
Extra Fancy Preserved Strawberries. 
No. 1 Ex. Pres. Strawberries .................. 
2 Standard 
‘« Ex. Pres. Red Raspberries.............. 
“Standard Blackberries 


“ 


Standard Gooseberries................... 

T. J. MEEHAN & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 
Blackberries, 2s 


CORN. 


T. J. MEEHAN & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 
No. 2 Full Standard, Shoepeg ................. 

‘« New York or Maine Style............... 


. G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 

Dry Packed... 

“© Ex. Sugar Corn, fine qual., dry pk’d. 


N 


H. H. TAYLOR & SON, Brokers, Baltimore. 
No. 2 Full Standard, Moist..................... g 
‘« New York or Maine Style Dry Pack 

E. C. SHRINER & Co., Brokers, Baltimore. 


2s Stowell’s Evergreen Corn Stender’ 
2s Standard Shoe Peg Corn..................... 
2s Extra Standard Corn, Maine Style 


CORN AND TOMATOES. 


OKRA. 


Country Goods, F. O. B. Cannery. 


Regular. 

75 80 
240 250 
33 34 
42 45 
62% 65 
67% 70 
95 I 00 
315 3 25 
75 
I 10 1 20 

I 25 I 30 
I Io 

I 30 I 40 
BO 
I Io 
95 I 00 
I 40 I 45 
I Io 
eae I 20 
95 I 00 

1 60 I 70 
5 25 
I 30 
I 45 
7° 75 
70 80 
75 80 
7° 75 
70 
75 
65 
75 
I 00 
I 25 


OYSTERS. 


E. C. SHRINER & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 
1s Lunch, Selects, Oval Cans.................. $ 


T.G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 


“ 2 ‘ 


PEACHES. 
H. H. TAYLOR & SON, Brokers, Baltimore. 


No. 3 Standard, Yellow Bi 


T. J. MEEHAN & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 


No. 3 Extra Standard Yellow Peaches... 
No. 3 Standard, Yellow, Balto. packed...... 
Seconds, 
3 “ce 
No. 2 
No. 2 Standard, Yellow.... 
Whi 


Yellow 


No. 3 Standards, 
YVellow........... 
“Ex. Selected, Yellow..... 


E. C. SHRINER & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 


No. 1s Extras, Sliced for Cream.............. . 
3 Standard, White 

Yellow... 

se Extra Yellow... 

** 3s Country "Standards, Yellow... 

No. 2 Standard White............. 


9p Pecled Pile, 

Gallons, Pie, 
Peeled 


H. H. TAYLOR & SON, Brokers, Baltimore, 
No. 2 Early June, Full Standard.............. Bice 
Sifted. 


Marrowfat, Full Standard............... 


T. G. CRANWELL & Co., Brokers, Baltimore 
No. 2 Second $ 

“ Standard 


Regular. 
I 
I 40 
72% 75 
I 40 T 45 
77% 80 
I 55 
42% 
| 
2 15 2 25 
I 90 2 00 
I 45 
2 20 2 25 
215 2 20 
2 10 215 
I go 2 00 
I go 2 00 
I 35 { 40 
I 45 I 50 
I 45 I 50 
I 45 I 50 
2 10 
2 20 
2 50 
I 40 
I 85 
I go 
I 45 
I Io 
I 25 
I 35 I 60 
I 75 2 00 
ge 
55 
95 
00 


Ag BAKED BEANS. 5 oz. Standards, tall 
BEANS. 
T. G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. 
Gallon Pies, 4 50 
No. 2 Standards, White... 
CHERRIES. 
PEAS. 
95 Bx. Fan.Sf’d Petit Pois......... I 75 wag 
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THE TRADE. 
PEAS—Continued. NEW YORK CANNED GOODS MARKET—Continued. 


E. C. SHRINER & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. I 00 I 05 
einen. I 10 Western, 28 7° 80 
2 I10 120 flats, I-Ib................ 45° 4 60 
2 I 20 1 30 OYSTERS—5 5 Ounce TO5 I 10 
“ PEACHES—2%4 Standard, California Yellow.................... 225 2 
2 go 2% Extra Standard, California... 275 
Barly FUMES... 10 PEAS—No. 2 Early June Sifted 145 155 
2 PINEAPPLE—No. 2, and Coreless, Extra............ I 50 I 70 
Stan I 
EB. C. SHRINER & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. SALMON—Columbia River talls, 
2s Grated, in I 40 Medium Red, 117% 1 20 
2s Extra Standard, Whole I 45 Chums, talls, 1 
2s Selected, Whole Circles, Heavy Syrup........ I 75 Sockeye, flats, 
2s Fancy Extra Selected, Preserved Sliced... 200 2 10 flats, %4-Ib 115 1 20 
2s Fancy Extra Selected Grated, Preserved... 200 210 Alaska Pink, talls, 1 
1s Standard Grated, Good Syrup, Cohoes, talls, 
1s Fancy Grated, I 10 Cohoes, flats, I-Ib.......... 
as Pie Grated. Solid Packed... ....... Standard 2s 125 30 
Gallon Pie Grated, Solid Packed ....in Syrup TOMATO 77% 80 
ES—-No 
T. G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers. No. 
Eyeless and Coreless... CANS AND CANNERS’ METAIS. 
No, 1 Ex. ‘Fancy Eyel’s F. O. B. BALTIMORE, Mp. 
FOR DELIVERY AT“OUR CONVENIENCE, SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
TOMATOES. WITHOUT NOTICE. 
T. J. MEEHAN & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. Cash. Regular. No, Standard inch opening $ 9.75 per thousand, 
13.2 “ 
Gallons, 2 SOLDER HEMMED CAPs 
H. H. Brokers, Baltimore. 1% in., 75c.; 21-16, $1 10; 27-16, $1.40 per Thousand. 
No. 3 A. Schultz & Co's. Solder Applied Caps, same prices as Solder Hemmed. 
Seconds, Labeled Standards........ 57% 60 EARLY DELIVERY. 
T. G. CRANWELL & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. No. 1% inch opening 9.75 per thonsand., 
Solder Hemmed Caps, 114 inch, 75¢.; 2 1-16, $1.10; 2 7-16, $1.40. 
BE. C. SHRINER & CO., Brokers, Baltimore. CO. PLAIN. ENAMEL. 
60 Gada 46.00 56.00 
Gatien, Standard No. I. 28. H. 2L. 3 Stand. No. 10. 
$ 9.25 $12.75 $13.25 $17.00 $42.00 per thousand 
NEW YORK CANNED GOODS MARKET. TIN PLATES. F. O. B. MILL. 
(Reported by Special Cor: espondence.) I. C., 14x20, 107 lbs. Bessemer Steel... 
APPLES—Gallon New York 2 40 @ 2 60 I: 1gxa0, 100 Ibs. Bessemer Steel. TO 
240 250 = 22x27, 90 Ibs. Bessemer Steel...... CO 
“ 240 250 1934627, 95 lbs. Bessemer Steel...... 
“ 75 80 PIG TIN. 
APRICOTS—California Standards 200 225 5 rotons 1 to4 tons 
No. 3 Tips 3 60 95 ix ad 
BEANS—Ne. 2 Lima 80 
Baked, Ne. 3 70 37% $4 45 4 50 3% 4 
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TRADE. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE. 


Paid subscribers can use this column Free for securing either positions 
or hands. To all others the charge is 20c. per line, one time, or 50c. per 
line, monthly; cash with order. Where the address is care of THE TRADE, 
stamps should be sent for answers, as the P. O. requires renewed postage 
on such. 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED.—Massachusetts concern manufacturing bakers’ snd confec- 
tioners supplies wants thoroughly competent foreman to take charge of 
department where pie filling, preserves, jellies, jams, crushed fruit extracts, 
ice cream supplies, etc. are made. State salary expected. 

Hapcoons, 305 Broadway, N. Y. 


Man WANTED—A Foreman and thorough can machine and die man 
for a small can manufacturing plant. Address, Houston Can M’rc. Co., 
Houston, Texas. 


WANTED—A competent Canmaker, on dry and wet cans, able to act as 
Foreman and handle help; state experience, references and salary ex- 
pected; all applications strictly confidential. Address Box 998, New 
Orleans, La. 


WaNTED—Competent Man, to Sell Canning Machinery and Complete 
Canning Factories. Address O. Pressprich & Co., 200 Broadway, New 
York. 


WANTED—High-Grade Salesman for Cans, Solder and Canning House 
Supplies; one acquainted with New York State and New England trade 
preferred; no amateurs. Salesman, care of THE TRADE. 


PROCESSOR WANTED—Must understand salting and processingpickles, 
kraut, put up a good sweet pickle and sauce; one who understands canning 
of beans and soups; must furnish references and be sober and steady. State 
salary. Lewis Packing Co., 950 Montgomery avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 


WANTED—A thoroughly competent Pickle Man, as working Foreman; 
$25.00 a week toa capable man. Address ‘‘ PICKLES,’’ 311 Queen street, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Notice to packers and canners---Your attention is called to the fact 
that the Superintendent Processors’ Association furnishes you with first-class 
expert processors and superintendents free of charge, therefore, when you 
desire to make a change or are in need of a good superintendent or pro- 
-cessor, kindly drop the Secretary a card or send stamps and he will furnish 
full particulars, so you can be placed in communication with several, and 
thereby select your own choice and make your own terms with them. For 
full particulars, address Wm. Smith, Secretary, Superintendent Processors’ 
Association, care The Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


PosITION WANTED—As Manager or Foreman of Wholesale Grocery 
Manufacturing Department, pickle or preserve house; thoroughly up-to- 
date in everything relating to same, including ammonia, blueing, baking 
powder, cleaned currants, carbonated beverages, catsup, soda fountain 
supplies, druggists’ sundries, extracts, all branches of pickle and preserve 
business, powdered sugar, self-raising flours, table syrups and sauces. 
Strictly temperate, good testimonials. Address, EXPERT, % The Trade. 


WAaNTED—Position by practical man, as Working Foreman; thor- 
oughly understands the manufacture of jams, jellies, butters, pickles, 
sauces, relishes, mincemeat, etc.; 20 years’ experience. Address Rex, care 
THE TRADE. 


WaNnTED—Position for 1908 bya young man as Shipping Clerk, under- 
stands Canned Goods, handling of orders and help, from A to Z, ten years 
with present firm, same firm being one of the largest in New York State. 
Address, Canned Goods, care of THE TRADE. 


WANTED—Situation as Manager or Processor, practical; understand 
processing of all kinds of fruits and vegetables, winter goods, sauer kraut, 
baked beans, cove oysters, sweet Potatoes and extra fine flavor catsup; 
understands making tomato pulp, etc.; can make cans by hand or machinery 
and attend to all machinery for canmaking and all kinds of pipe fittings, 
also all kinds of capping; twenty years’ experience; best of reference. 
LAWRENCE KING, 2208 Fairmount avenue, Baltimore Md. 


WaNTED—A Positicn as Superintendent; years of experience; can pack 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables according to the Pure Food Laws; under- 
stand all up-to-date machinery; can build or remodel plants to the best of 
advantage; also wiling to go into partnership with a good, reliable party; 
can give the best of reference; inquire through trade. Address Position, 
care of THE TRADE. 


Any CANNER who has an opening for a bright, active man, with sell- 
ing ability and the necessary ambition, determination and brains to become 
one of the very best men in the business, might find it to his advantage to 
write M. J. P., advertising in last week’s issue of THE TRADE; would take 
up study of Canners’ Bacteriology. 


AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, who has spent the past two seasons in 
New York State cannery, understands processing principal vegetables and 
small fruits, warehousing and office methods; knows how to keep an accu- 
rate account of Cost and is a capable correspondent; formerly manager of 
large stock farm; educated and trained for the work; accustomed to deal- 
ing with farmers; has had experience contracting, and is alive to import- 
ance of Goop Raw PropuctT; desires situation where such experience, 
coupled with best of habits and character, will count for permanency and 
advancement. M. J. P., care THE TRADE. 


WANTED—A Position, as Superintendent-Processor, by an expert; 16 
years’ practical experience; can pack all kinds of fruits and vegetables 
according to the National Pure Food Law; being an expert engineer and 
steam fitter, I understand all up-to-date machinery; yet, I can plan and 
build you a new factory or remodel your old one to the best of advantage; 
am a good manager of help, strictly temperate, and can give the best of 
references. Address G. G. W., 612 East Grand River street, Clinton, 
Missouri. 


WANTED—Position by a practical, up-to date canner of fruits and vege- 
tables, also soups; having 20 years’ experience canning, building and 
fitting up new plants complete; best of reference as to ability. Address 
M. D. L., care THE TRADE. 


WANTED—Position by a young man who is familiar with the canning 
of allthe staple products. Experience, 12 years; during this time I have 
worked at the office, shipping, road and mechanical ends of the business. 
Best of reference and strictly temperate. Address, Worker, c/o THE TRADE. 


Is there any reason why your superintendent or assistandt should not 
also be one of your salesmen, The processor who has to take his own pack 
to market, will be the better processor. He should also be familiar with 
cost from grower tq dealer. Address M. J. P., care of THE TRADE. 


W. L. HINCHMAN, Pu. G. 


26 N. MILTON AVENUE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Expert in Canning and Preserving 


CHEMIST AND ANALYST 
FORMULAS AND PROCESSES FOR FOOD PRODUCTS 


GOODS ANALYZED—Chenical analysis of water, raw materials aud 


supplies for the detection of impurities or adulterants. Chemical and 
physical analysis of other goods for comparison with your own products. 


WORKING FORMULAS —|f you have a formula or process that does 


not work well, we can help you. The proper method of uniting the 
separate ingredients is just as important as the formula itself, 


NEW IDEAS ELABORATED —The utilization of waste, new ideas 


in manufacture and new products are often lost from lack of time, 
inclination or technical skill, Our chemical knowledge, extended and 
varied experience, and constant experimenting place us in a position 
to advise you. 


PROCESSES IMPROVED—A expert can often see that old methods 


and arrangements can be much improved at slight cost. 


OUT-PUT CHEAPENED-—I™proved arrangements tend to enhance 


the quality and increase the out-put of your products, thus lessening 
the cost. 


NEW PLANTS—Wefurnish complete plans for arrangement of machin- 
ery, and sketches of buildings for your architect to elaborate. 
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ee WANTED—Position as manager or superintendent for 1908; have years 
' — — a of practical experience packing fruits and vegetables of all kinds; also the 
same put up in glass; pack all kind winter goods—hominy, sweet potatoes, 
white potatoes, spinach, sour krout, baked beans, apple butter, catsup, etc. 
ae understand all on most improved machinery; also can make can by hand or ‘ 
machinery, best of reference as to character and executive ability. Address 
SSS eee ——————————————— C. T. Lawder, 14 W. 29th Street, Bayonne, New Jersey. 
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The “Colossus” Pea Separator. 


Bucklin Pea Filler and Briner 


The Sinclair-Scott Co., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of the Strictly High Grade Nickel-Stee! 
“ MARYLAND AUTOMOBILE. 


IDENTIFY YOUR CANS. 


I offer the simplest possible method of identi- 
fying your goods by means of 


TIN CAN INK. 


This Ink is specially made for the purpose and will 
stand processing and handling. Once on the can it 
is indellible. Applied with a rubber stencil or 
stamp. Can have your own mark, designating the 
goods, the quality and anything desired. The 
cheapest and most effective means of identification. 

Send for samples and prices. 


Get My Prices on Rubber Stamps. 


A. E. MACNEAL, 
107 S. FREDERICK STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Have your cans become rusty or soiled 
from leaks, &c., if so, use 


Maier’s Silver Lacquer 


It will make them look bright same as 
original, at very little cost. 


JOHN G MAIER’S SONS 


MANUFACTURERS Lacquers, All Colors. 
FOR CANNERS USE. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


QUINN’S PERFECT SIEVING MACHINE. 


FOR CATSUP—IMPROVED FOR 1908. 
Preserves the color of the catsup, 

Makes a smooth, fine grained article, 

Runs noiseless and is quickly cleaned, 

Highest recommends from all who use them, 
Gathers no verdigris and requires no attention. 


C. L. Quinn, Mfr., North Collins, N. Y. 


CANTON BOX COMPANY, 
2501 to 2515 Boston St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Packing Boxes. 


Made up or in Shooks, Cargo or Carload. 


THE MORRAL DOUBLE CUT 


uCORN CUTTER.. 


MORRAL NO. 2 CUTTER 


A machine that will interest every canner who packs sugar corn. 

We are now making the well-known MORRAL No. 2 CORN 
CUTTER with an attachment whereby the grains of corn may 
be cut in two pieces at one operation, and the large varieties 
of EVERGREEN SUGAR CORN will look like COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN SUGAR CORN when cut with this cutter. 

This cutter is more desirable than any recutting machine, as it 
will cut the corn twice at one operation, and the corn has a better 
appearance after it is cut. 

Every canner who packs corn should have the MORRAL, 
DOUBLE CORN CUTTERS. 

Wealso manufacture THE MORRAL, CORN SILK BRUSHING 
MACHINE, THE MORRAL CORN COOKER-FILLER, THE 
MORRALL CAN WIPING MACHINE, THE MORRAL LABEL- 
ING MACHINE and other canning machinery. 


WEST PORTLAND, MAINE, September 18, 1907. 
MORRAL, BROS., 


Morral, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: 

We placed four of your cutters in our canneries this season, in place 
of others taken out. We are pleased to say,that these machiues are giving us 
splendid satisfaction. We consider the ‘‘Morral Double Cutting Machine” the 
best cutter on the market, and note an improvement in quality of goods. They 
do not clog with short or small ears, and the capacity is much larger thanany 
other cutter we have used, and we have over,thirty cutters in use at this time. 

Yours truly, FERNALD, KEENE & TRUE CO. 
By B. M. FERNALD. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, 
MORRAL, OHIO. 
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YOU 
Spm OULD 


SOLDER APPLIED 


THE LATEST AND BEST FOR CAPPING. 


TIME - MONEY - LABOR - SOLDER 


. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO ANY 


~INDEPENDENT CAN MAKER 


.OR ADDRESS. 


SCHULTZ COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOLDER 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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THE CLARK Kenosene SYSTEM. 


Why not save at 
Ete least 50% in fuel 
alone by equipping 
your Factory with 
this safe and dur- 
able system? Over 


* in operation, Our 
Burners produce a 
most substantial 
heat and last a life 
time. The present 
price of Gasoline 


must force you to look for. something cheaper. We have it for you. You 
will be taking’no chances, but will save money by adopting it, ask for 
Catalogue. 


THE CLARK: NOVELTY CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The ‘‘Eureka’’ Can Filler 
has no equal. 
Thorougly efficient, great 

capacity. 


Every can well filled. 
Automatic in operation. 
Guaranteed satisfactory. 
Prompt delivery. 


| The S. Howes €o. 


‘‘Fureka’’ Works, | 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Oyster Steam Box 


With Improved Sliding Doors, doing away 
with the hinged tracks, giving in- 
; creased service. 


EDW. RENNEBURG & SON, 


Machine and Boiler Works, 
1917 AND 1919 ALICEANNA STREET, 


Baltimore, Md. 


One Thousand now - 


THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


246 S. BROADWAY. 
President, E. C. WHITE. 


Vice-President, Treasurer, 
B. HAMBURGER. LEANDER LANGRALL, 
Secretary, W. F. ASSAv. 
Executive Committee : 
E. C. WuHire. R. M. Grsss. H. S. OREM... 
Arbitration Committee : 

C. J. SCHENKEL, Louis GREBB, 
W. A. WAGNER, W. F. Assav. F, A. Torscu, 
Committee on Commerce : 

RuFvus M. Grsss. C. J. BRooxs. 
B.C. 2 E. H. H. P. STRASBAUGH. 


Committee on Legislation : 


HOWARD E. JONEs, Loutis Lorpb, 
B. J. MEEHAN, Joun ScHALL, 
Hospitality Committee: 
T. J. MEEHAN, W. G. DAUGHERTY, of Wm. GRECHT. 
Counsel, C. RosE.. Chemist, CHARLES GLASER. 


C. W. BAKER- | W. E. MORGAN. 


BAKER & MORGAN 


Canned Goods Brokers 


ABERDEEN, MARYLAND 
CORN AND TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 


TIN STRIPS AND CIRCLES 


BOUGHT BY 6 


AMMIDON & CO. 


31 South Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


HULL MFG. CO. 


125-127 EAST FALLS AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


2 


| Manufacturers of 


PATENT GASOLINE BURNERS, 
FIRE POTS AND HEATERS. 


Repairs Promptly Attended to. 


CANNING HOUSE SUNDRIES. 


IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, KINDLY MENTION THE TRADE. 
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Continental Can Co. 


DIRECTORS FACTORIES 
T. G. CRANWELL, PREsSrT. CHICAGO 
A. W. NORTON, VICE-PREST. SYRACUSE 
F. P. ASSMANN, & TREAS. : BALTIMORE 
J. ©. TALIAFERRO. 
B. H. LARKIN. 


Cc. A. SUYDAM, SALES AGENT 


TO THE CANNING TRADE: 


We are now namiing prices on all sizes of Cans, and also on Solder Hemmed Caps for 
delivery during the season of 1908 as you may require, and we will be pleased to receive your inquiries 
and orders. Please address your communications to us at either Chicago, Syracuse or Baltimore, 


whichever is the better shipping point for your requirements, and they will receive our prompt attention. 


You can rely from the Continental Can and the Continental Hemmed Caps to be absolutely 
the very best in every sense of the word, and with our increased facilities, both manufacturing and 


shipping, we are enabled to give our friends the best possible service at all times. 
Again thanking you for all your kind favors in the past and looking forward to an active 
and prosperous packing season in 1908, we beg to remain, 
Yours very truly, 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, 


T. G. CRANWELL, President. 
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